“Nature iHoblivimm Lo all chip 
romances." >Jon Turney muds 
Evelyn I*'ox Keller, author of 
anew study of the redo of 
GENDER in scientific 
inquiry (page 14) 

Tho Saturday morning Ring 
circle: in the next of our series 
on continuingeducation 
departments, Felicity Jones 
sits in on a weekend class of 
WAGNER enthusiasts f pngc 
14) 

The attack on ABYSSINIA: 
in the first of an occasional 
series on the major crises of 
the last half century, Richard 
Pankhurst looks at 
Mussolini's invasion of the 
last independent African 
state ano at the fai 1 urc of the 
Leage of Nations to prevent 
war (page 16) 
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Political Parties. Does his 
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need the Swingometer in 
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Few writers entwined life and 
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LAWRENCE. Philip 
Hobsbaum reviews Keith 
Sagar’s new account of 
Lawrence’s career, his third 
full-length approach to the 
work of the novelist, 
playwright and poet (page 19) 
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Labour’s alternative? 


tnibnur is siill the alternative party of 
government. The party’s grip on that 
crucial status may nave become preca- 
rious in recent years as a result of the 
irresponsibility of its left wing, but Mr 
Neil Kinnock's courage in Bourne- 
mouth last week demonstrated that it 
is still tenacious. What this menns of 
course is that Labour's programme 
must be judged by tougher criteria 
than those of the (wo Alliance parties. 
It is not enough that Labour's policies 
sound good, that they re fleer >t social 
morality which its Conservative oppo- 
nents have entirely abandoned; they 
also have to look us if they would worn 
under (he likely conditions that will 
prevail in the Britain of the lute 1980s. 

Labour's policy on higher education 
still has some way tn go before it can 
satisfy such criteria. Mr Giles Radice, 
the [tarty’s front bench spokesman on 
education, is very anxious to woo the 
academic community, prompted no 
doubt by his wife who is a lecturer in 
government at Brunei University. This 
is why Higher Education for the 
Labour Party (HELP), a new ginger 
group launched at last week's Bourne- 
mouth conference, has been founded 


to capitalize on the chronic unpopular- 
ity of the Conservatives among those 
who teach in higher education (or 
anywhere else!) and to win back some 
of the ground that may have been lost 
to the Alliance in universities and 
polytechnics. 

But HELP will never get very far if it 
is founded simply on negative oppor- 
tunism - cashing in on Tory unpopular- 
ity and trying to dish the Alliance at the 
same time. The success of the new 
campaign will depend on its ability to 
transform this antagonism into posi- 
tive allegiance to Labour. The difficul- 
ty here is that HELP’S purpose is not 
clear. Is it to increase support foT 
Labour’s overall pro gram iqi In the 
academic community, or to aSvelop a 
more convincing Labour policy for 
higher education? The order of words 
in the title of the campaign suggests the 
former; in practice the latter is a more 
likely outcomo. Perhaps it should be 
the other way Tound - the Labour 
Parly for Higher Education. 

This ambiguity may be the source of 
future trouble, for the Labour Party in 
eventual government If not for HELP 


in the immediate period of pre-elec- 
tion opposition. For the desire to woo 
the academic community may discour- 
age Mr Radice and his colleagues from 
developing n tough and credible (and 
socialist?) policy for higher education. 
After all why offend alienated Tories 
and wavering Alliance supporters by 
being too explicit about priorities or 
destroying the convenient illusion that 
under a future Labour Government 
every cause, from CERN to continuing 
education, will he u winner? 

Another danger is that, as mediated 
through HELP, Labour's higher 
education policy may acquire a danger- 
ously retrospective Quality. It may 
come to he dominated by pledges, of 
variable credibility of course, tn res- 
tore this and that cut made since 1979. 
A determination to repair the damnge 
done to universities and polytechnics 
in the last six yean can easily shade off 


*Labourmust 
decide ifithasthe 
will to complete the 
creation of a truly 
national system of 
higher education 5 


into a less creditable, and less credible, 
Intention to turn the clock back. No 
socialist surely can be content with a 
Labour policy for higher education 
that amounts to little more than the 
desire to return to the pre-Thatcher 
status quo. No realist can either. Yet 
this is the impression that may be 
created if HELP is allowed to become 
a kind of holding company for higher 
education’s special interests. 

Strang as the arguments arc for 
academic tenure as a necessary protec- 
tion of intellectual freedom, strong as 
the arguments are against a crude 
selectivity that strips some universities 


of research funds, strong as the argu- 
‘ rrfng acade 
, e manage- 
ment, a socialist policy for higher 


ments are for preferring academic 


democracy to Jarratt-styTe manat 
meat, a socialist policy for high 
education cannot be constructed out of 


such causes. A socialist policy has to 
confront three forms of inequality - 
between higher education and the rest 
of the education service, between the 
life-clumces of the privileged and those 
of ordinary people and higher educa- 
tion's less than subtle implication in 
the production of such inequality, and 
within the system itself between uni- 
versities and the public sector, be- 
tween degree ana non-degree, be- 
tween full-lime and part-time, be- 
tween initial and continuing educa- 
tion, maybe nowadays between sci- 
ence and technology and arts and 
social sciences. 

It is a tough agenda. No one in 
higher education, radical or conserva- 
tive, is anxious to address the first form 
of inequality; it threatens their pri- 
vileges. The second form is a more 
familiar topic, at any rate to those on 
the left. But even they tend to see 
higher education's social imbalance in 
quantitative terms of more resources 
rather than qualitative terms of new 
styles and purposes. A linear one- 
dimensional incrementalism is no lon- 
ger any substitute for proper reform, 
even if resources were freely available. 
As for the third Labour has to decide 
whether it has the will to complete the 
creation of a truly national system of 
higher education that is planned and 
pluralist, democratic and diverse. 

Some of those associated with 
HELP, especially those with a particu- 
iarpatch of the pre-1979 status quo to 
re-fence, may shrink from such a 
formidable agenda. They may appeal 
to realism ana pragmatism to limit the 
ambitions of future Labour policy. But ■ 
such a policy has to be more than a 
medley chosen from the self-interested 
policies of the Association of Universi- 
ty Teachers and the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education (or the University Grants 
Committee and the National Advisory 
Body). It also has to be more than u 
pinkish version of the Levcrhulntc 
report with more prominent but not 
necessarily more persuasive commit- 
ments on continuing education. It is 
that “more” which HELP has to 
struggle to define if it is to influence 
not just the manifesto of the Labour 
Party but the practice of a Labour 
Government. 
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. . . and Tory achievement 


The Conservatives have spent a be- 
leaguered week in Blackpool. Some of 
the reasons for this have been trivial 
and. Conservatives hope; ephemeral. 
The memoirs of Sara Keays are unlike- 
ly to have any lasting influence over 
the shape of politics. Even the rise of 
the new blue-suited Neil Kinnock 
tough (with Derek Hatton and Arthur 
Scargill) and tender (84 percent of the 
population would like him as their 
friend according to a recent poll) may 
only be a temporary phenomenon; 
after all there will be many more polls 
before the general election. Admitted- 
ly mass unemployment now shows 
unmistakable signs of exacting is full 
political price. Nor have noia in 
Handsworth, Brixton and Tottenham 
done anything to raise the Conserva- 
tives’ electoral spirits. 

But a larger Teoson for the malaise 
that seems suddenly to have Infected 
the Conservative Party is simply that 
timo is running out. They have won 
two general elections and tho invisible 
hand of British politics Is unlikely to 
allow them a third victory. After more 
than six years in power the Conserva- 
tive record of achievements is already 
three-quarters written. 'Che bulk of it 
cannot now be changed; nor can it 
convincingly be coloured by Technico- 
lor future promises. The 1980s have . 
belonged to the Conservatives;- they 
cannot claim the 1990s until a proper 
balance sheet of their custodianship of 
the present decade has been drawn up 
and weighed in the electoral balance. 

One item in that balance sheet will 
bo tho Government's record on bigger 
; education. . On the cridif' ride., will 
|. certainly he the creation of the Nation- 


al Advisory Body. Some may regard 
this as an almost apolitical decision 
that evolved out of previous attempts 
to sort out the non-university sector. 
But it was this Government and not 
any other that took the final decision. 
So it must be given the credit for a 
decisive move towards the creation of 
a coherent national system of higher 
education 20 years after the Robbins 
report first used that unfamiliar and to 
some uncongenial word. 

Also on the credit side - in terms of 
the Government’s overarching econo- 
mic strategy - will be the successive 
waves of cuts in public expenditure on 
higher education. But not even the 
most uncritical admirer of the Govern- 
ment could claim that these reductions 
have been properly planned. Instead 
expenditure policy has lurched from 
one expedient to another. '‘Full-cost” 
fees for overseas students in 1979, a 15 
per cent cut In the university grant in 
1981, the expansion of the poly- 
technics and colleges at nil cost in 
subsequent years, now (he prospect of 
cumulative erosion of the university 
grant - the chronicle of the last six 
yean has inspired no one with the 
confidence that the austerity process 
was being managed with a consistent 
and commanding intelligence. The 

"mid ' 55$® VC accommodatln 8 *e 
demographic terms at any rate) at^a 
cost bdow that which prevailed in the 
late 1970s has been achieved, but that 

' B Oil. 

. ^thwdetiiLaide there will be 
formidable.li&tf The major item will b 
' that thijf Oovfefntrienl! 

1 achieve ' 


higher education, with the exception 
of the creation of the NAB and the 
cut-price accommodation of the stu- 
dent peak. Despite the ministerial 
rhetoric and initiatives of six long years 
universities and polytechnics are no 
closer to industry nor more entrep- 
reneurial in their conduct - no more 
than they would have been in the 
absence of such rhetoric and initia- 
tives. Despite the cuts and Jarratt they 
are no more managerially minded. The 
ivory tower and the donnish dominion, 
to the extent that they are not mislead- 
ing myths, have not been dismantled. 
Instead there must be grave fears tbat 
the Conservatives have overcome the 
short-term crisis of resources by wast- 
ing the intellectual capital on which the 
excellence of higher education de- 
■ pends. 

But an even weightier debit will be 
the alienation of the academic com- 
munity that has been accomplished in 
the last six years. Forty years ego in the 
crisis of total wgr-tM Government 
turned to the universities to provide its 
scientific, intellectual and administra- 
tor M (restructure, a process that has 
■JjEJ ^described in a recent pam- 
ph et bv Sir Douglas Hague and Mr 
Peter Hennessy. Much of what was 
best about post-war Britain grew out of 
that wartime collaboration between 
academy*--* — - 
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Doctor Piercemullerl Doctor Pieice- 
muller! 

What's that? 

It's Maureen, Doctor Piercemulltri 
Maureen? Where? 

Here, Doctor Piercemuller. Behind 
you. Running down the stairs behind 

you. 

Ah, there you are. My word 
Couldn’t make you out behind d 
those files. 

Oh, Doctor Piercemuller! I’m to 
pleased to see you. 

And you, Maureen. Nice to see }h 
too. You’re looking Jolly well, 
know. Been away? 

No, Doctor Piercemuller. I've been 
here all the time. 

Funny. Haven’t seen you around X 
all. 

That's because you've been away, 
Doctor Piercemuller. 

Possibly. Possibly. Now look, Mau- 
reen. I really must dash. Already 1C 
minutes behind schedule. Blasted 
woman at Safeways express checkout 
said I had more than nine items in the 
basket, and then when I finally get 
here had to stick the damned car Is 
the Disabled spot and (hen limp all 
the way from the car park to fool that 
new porter. 

It’s lust that some students woe 
looking for you. Students you saj? 
Students? 

Yes, Doctor Piercemuller. Th cj 
came into my office while 1 ra 
tidying up Professor Lapping'! first 
year lectures. 

How many, Maureen? 

Seven or eight, sir. 

You mean - a mob? 

No, no, Doctor Piercemuller. m 
Seminar Group 2B on the Introduc- 
tory Saussure course. 

And? j , 

Well, they were were wondering . . • 
they wondering ... 

Out with it, Maureen. It’s not UK 
you to stand on ceremony. 

Weil, they were wondering wMB 
you were this morning. Doctor Pin- 
cemuller. „ „ 

Wondering where I was?m* 
earth has It got to do with lw if 
word, what is happening in J® 
university? First we have that JWj 
nal busybody Jarratt kwWJ 
around trying to make the p 
like a biscuit foctory, dKklni “ 
machines In the SCR, thytSlr 
motion men on the top « JJJ 
bookcase, bleepers In 
pocket In case the registrar 
sudden word. And now the sf»« 
are demanding details ofo* 
whereabouts. ‘‘Wondering wto* 
was” - indeed. ...i, 

It’s just you were supposed w * 
taking them this morning 
Taking them, Maureen? 
gone mad? Eight students! j*. 
would I possible want to take 
You were supposed . ■ • 

Look, Maureen, It really « 


pleasant to see you around ag 
simply must dash now or 


muller will miss her 


r i 

Stretch 

Shape class and I’U havcfocBDW 1 ^ 
hygienist for the 
have a long chat about all IhU 
beginning of term. 

But term . . . 

And Maureen . . . 

Yes sir? _ 

Take U easy, won’t you? RP^ottonl 
you losing all the benefit of th 
holiday. 

No, of course not. 

Ciao, Maureen. 

Gao, Doctor Piercemuller 
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Campus 
‘go slow’ 
on Jarratt 


by Peter Aspden 
Universities have yet to make any 
substantial progress on implementing 
the recommendations of the Jarratt 
committee on efficiency - more than 
ax months after the publication of the 
committee’s wide-ranging report. 

The committee gave universities a 
12-month deadline, to prepare a prog- 
ramme for putting its findings into 
action on n bnsis to he agreed with the 
University Grants Committee. 

But more than halfway through that 
period, few universities have made any 
concrete plans to reform their adminis- 
trative structure. The most radical 
attempt so far has come from the vice 
chancellor of Brunei University, Pro- 
fessor Richard Bishop, who produced 
his own plan to treat departments as 
sma’l 1 companies, with ultimate re- 
sponsibility for their financial position. 

But that plan was resoundingly 

S tashed by senate, with the Associa- 
ra of University Teachers conde- 
mning Professor Bishop's proposals as 
having “disastrous consequences on 
academic standards and the cohesive- 
wss of the academic community." 

One member of the Jarratt team, Mr 
Ian Beesley, the head of the prime 
minister's efficiency unit, has already 
shown his impatience with the univer- 
sities’ lack of action. He said it was 
imperative for universities to drop the 
complacency and inerliu characteristic 
of their “closed community" and start 
» proper debate on seeking greater 
efficiency. 

But most universities have devoted 
virtually nil their attentions to other 
pressing matters, such as formulating 
responses to the Government Green 
Paper and, most of all, responding to 
the UGC questionnaire on research 
plans in time for the committee's 
November deadline. 

Of the universities surveyed by The 
THES, nearly nil have formed u com- 
mittee or joint working party to ex- 
amine in detail the findings of the 
Jarratt report, but little has been 
carried out as a direct result of its 
publication. 

At Keele University, for example, 
me committee structure of senate and 
wundl has been radically streamlined, 
with responsibilities more dearly de- 
nned, as the Jarratt report urges - but 
plans for these reforms were already 
under way when the committee re- 
, ported in April. 

Similarly, many universities have 
commented that they have already 
«en practising most of the Jarratt 
[^commendations, having adopted 
wem in the wake of the 1981 cuts. The 
universities in particular already 
contrafize planning and resource 
Allocation and delegate financial plui- 
®ng to budget centres - two key points 
of the report. 

Universities were also urged to de- 
yciopreUable performance indicators, 
ojtroQuce arrangements for staff 
“PjPraisal and recognize the vice chan- 
«Uor as chief executive, but there is 
evidence of progress. 


Close more colleges, says 
Sir Keith in NAB move 


by John O’Leary 
The future of 16oMlcges and a number 
of polytechnic departments of educa- 
tion was thrown into renewed doubt 
this week when Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, rejected advice on public sec- 
tor teacher training. 

In the short term, Sir Keith’s deci- 
sion brought a reprieve for Hertford- 
shire College of Higher Education, 
which was to lose its remaining courses 
next year. But his letter to Mr Peter 
Brooke, in his capacity as chairman of 
the National Advisory Body, called 
for a rethink on all institutions whose 
teacher training role has been ques- 
tioned. 

This would include not only Hert- 
fordshire, North Riding and the Col- 
lege of St Mark and St John, which 
were initially recommended for a with- 
drawal of teacher training in recom- 
mendations put to the NAB board in 
April, but also 13 others whose future 
had been considered last year. 

A report to next month's meeting of 
the NAB committee will remind mem- 
bers that Avery Hill, Bath, Charlotte 
Mason, Westhill, Newman, De La 
Salle, Westminster, Bishop Gros- 


seteste, West Midlands and Ralle 
colleges were all identified as possibly 
too small to be viable when the latest 
inquiry into teacher training was laun- 
ched. And Bretton Hall, Homerton 
and LaSainte Union colleges we re also 
considered under the same test. 

Sir Keith wants the NAB to concen- 
trate on a further rationalization of 


Mr John Bevan, secretary of the 
NAB, found a silver lining to Sir 
Keith's rebuff in the opportunity to 
integrate teacher training planning 
with the review of overall provision 
which takes place next year. But he 
found “the form and nature of the 
signal to Hertfordshire” particularly 

difficult to understand. 

primary training, having declared him- Others were more critical. Mr Frank 

self satisfied with the proposed reshap- Wright, principal of North Riding 

ing of secondary provision. “It would College, which seemed to have won a 

reprieve last month, said: “It is a war of 
attrition. Wc arc absolutely 
astounded.” And Mr Frank Griffiths, 
education secretary of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, said: "I think to put 
the entire range of institutions back 
under consideration is really quite 
deplorable." 

Sir Keith's letter represents the most 
serious rejection of advice received 
from the NAB. It is the second time 
that he has expressed dissatisfaction 
with the progress made by the body in 
rationalizing the teacher training sys- 
tem and it signals a clear wish tor 
further closures. 


ing of secondary provision 

therefore be wrong for me to take 
decisions now which would establish 
for the longer term an unsatisfactory 
pattern of provision,” his letter said. 

He has asked the NAB committee to 
come up with revised allocaitons for 
1986 at its next meeting, on November 
7, so as not to preempt decisions on 
intakes in the following three years. 
And he has given the body until next 
Easter to produce a long-term rationa- 
lization plan. 

On Hertfordshire College, he said it 
would be inappropriate to withdraw 
courses now but his letter underlined 


the qualification “at this stage” and 
added 


that his decision was without 

prejudice to subsequent advice from 
the NAB. 
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Ebb! meets West: 
trustees of the 
newly-formed 
Islamic studies 
centre at Oxford 
University 
discuss their 

E lans. The centre 
ithe first ala 
key Western 
university, and 
will be based at 
Sf Cross College. 
Among Its 
trustees are Dr 
Abdullah Omer 
Nnseef, the 
secretary-gener- 
al of the World 
Muslim League, 
and Sheikh 
Sultan 

Muhammad- al- 
Qasstml,the 
ruler of Sharjah, 
In the United 
Arab Emirate. 


UGC sizes up small departments 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The University Grams Committee has 
issued guidance to the universities on 
the minimum size for viable depart- 
ments and has urged them to take the 
the initiative over closures. 

In a letter to vice chancellors, the 
UGC says there are compelling 
academic and financial reasons for 
reviewing the scope for rationaliza- 
tion. The universities themselves must 

act - or intervention by the UGC will 
become the rule rather than the excep- 

tIO The letter sets out minimum sizes 


for departments, although cautions 
that these should no! De applied 
mechanically. , ' . . 

In arts and soda! studies the mini- 
mum size may range from four to nine 
academic staff. Small departments are 
likely to be in languages, drama, 
history of art, music, serial anthropol- 
ogy and history and philosophy of 
science. 

A general management school 
should have at least 35 staff and any 
business school or department offering 
an MBA degree course should have 25 
to 30 staff. 


The UGC would be concerned if an 
education department offeredprincip- 
al academic subjects to PGCE groups 
of fewer than 10 to 15 students, initial 
teacher training should not be pro- 
vided for fewer than 100 students. 

Every university should be able to 
mount at least a joint honours course 
in mathematics, and most should be 
able lo provide single honours 
mathematics and computer science. 

There should be a minimum of 15 
staff in physics or chemistry and 12 in 
geology or environmental science de- 
partments. 


Salary erosion is causing a brain drain, warn % -cs 


b y David Jobbins 
jj'amatic evidence of a severe leakage 
top talent from the university system 
2* 8«*n to Sir Keith Joseph this week 
T flee chancellors anxious at the 

levels* °* lon B‘ term erosion °* P a y 

Hying academics are leaving 
“university system for better paid 
v ““tierce and indusiry, or for 
|fi. ; r^og jobs abroad, the vice chancel- 

I .. ®rs the. Secretary of State for 
.•jj®featton and Science, adding that 
ate experiencing increas- 
a 


r ate experiencing werea 

I .; .jjffifiaflUcs in fuling vital jobs in 

ranee nf enhipt-r «rpn« 


The vice chancellors who met Sir 
Keith were Mr Maurice Shock of 
Leicester, chairman of the Committee 

of Vice Oiancellore and Pnnctpals^r 
Tom Johnston, pnnripri of Henot 
Watt, Sir Edward Parkw (Leeds) an 
Dr John Burnett (^burgh). 

Sjy 

quitting to gq to university jobs pver-, 
seas. • ■ 


Universities are blaming the relative 
pay levels for the exodus. One Uv> 

* J - 1 J .L. .hani.nllnn' mm. 



to carry a salaiy of £30,000 to t»,uuu 
to be competitive with industry, but it 
could only offer about £20,000. Profes- 
sional salaries in areas such as insurance 


gunuu Bairn**.* — T t ~ nr** 

Or accountancy were nudging £20,vXXJ 
the top of f 
just £14,925. 


but the tog of the lecturer scale was 
lies of lost academics include 
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Lord Croham 
and the 

UGC inquiry, 13 


Wellcome 
boost for 
research 


ell come 


hare sales by the . 

largest general 


;^profe»orial _ calibre’’ at a' southern 


university attracted by higher salaries 
to the pharmaceutical industry and the 
Department of Health, the dean of 
science at a north-western university 
who took a senior job in manufactur- 
ing industry, and a northern university 
which lost four professors to industry. 

Sir Keith was also given evidence of 
severe recruiting difficulties in en- 
gineering, information technology, 
computer science, mathematics, ap- 
plied physics, chemistry, accountancy 
and business studies as well as the 
chronic problems in clinical and veter- 
inary medicine. 1 ■; ■ : ■ 

• 1 continued on page -3 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Cash for medical research in Britain 
will rise by £15 million next year as a 
result of sni 

Trust, already the „ 

medical research charity. The trust’s 
advisory panels meet this week to start 
planning how to spend the money. 

Wellcome already spends £25 mil- 
lion a year on research, a quarter as 
much as the state-backed Medical 
Research Council. The boost will 
come from sale of 20 per cent of the 
drug compnny- the Wellcome Found- 
ation Ltd - from which its income now 
derives. 

Reinvesting the £300 million or so 
which the sale should yield will give at 
least £15 million extra to spend, the 
trustees hope. There will be no further 
sales for two years, but the trust may 
eventually self up to half its share in the 
company, wortn £750 million at to- 
day’s price. 

The trust’s income has already risen 
appreciably over the last few years os 
tlte company has prospered, and has 
been used to support an extensive 
programme of university fellowships 
ana research grants. The extra money 
will open up possibilities for larger 
projects ana investment in buildings, 
according to the trust’s director Dr 
Peter Williams. And the stability of the 
new income will permit a shift to 
longer-term funding. . 

The sale has waited until now be- 
cause the terms of Sir Heniy Well- 
come’s bequest forbid disposal of 
shares in the company unless this is 
unavoidable. The trustees have now 
agreed with the charity commissioners 
that to tie so many researchers'- for- 
tunes to the profits of a single company 
is unwise - especially as drug com- 
panies* incomes can fluctuate wtidly as 
single products are superseded. 

The extra income will tiplhe balance 
in medical research funding toward the 
private sector, raising the total charit- 
able contribution to around £120 mil- 
lion compared with roughly £100 mil- 
lion from the Government. 

One fear on Wellcome ’s side is that 
the new money will be used as an 
excuse to curtail Government funding 
of medical research, a possibility 
already capvassed in Whitehall. Dr 
Williams says the council and the trust 
must run parallel courses. But there Is 
a real danger of overlap. 

For example, the trust's mental 
health panel may consider putting big 
money into new imaging techniques 
like nuclear magnetic resonance and 
positron emission tomography- which 
give better scans of the inside of the 
brain than existing instruments. But 
this is also an area pf major investment 
by the MRG. ; - ■ • i 
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I have jus I put down the best novel 1 
have read for many months if not 
several years and wondered why, 
despite Its being on the shortlist, It 
did not win the Booker Prize. That 
Is J. G. Ballard's Empire of the 
.Van, described on the cover as the 
best British novel about the Second 
World War. I do nut usually devote 
this column to exercises in literary 
criticism and this is not such nn 
exercise; it simply records an im- 
mersion in a wonderful book. 

The story is simple and the 
setting extraordinary for being so 
limited, especially in light of the 
singularity of the experiences. Ft 
moves from Shanghai to the Intern- 
ment camp at Lunghua airfield, an 
area of abandoned battlefields ab- 
out nine miles to the south of 
Shanghai. And uil the events ore 
seen through the eyes of Jim, who is 
1 1 years old In the first part and 14 
years old in the second. He bicycles 
through the streets and runs 
through the comp in a hectic way 
that some people find distressingly 
active as they arc all starving. 

What captivated me from the 
start was the inexhaustible imag- 
ery, the similes and metaphors that 
come from Ballard's pen. At first 
they are happy: “A field of paper 
flowers floated on the morning 
tide, clustered around the oll- 
stained piers of the Jetty and dres- 
sed them in vivid coloured ruffe", 
and "Cold sunlight shivered on the 
river, turning Its surface into chop- 
ped glass, and transforming the 
distant banks and hotels or the 
Bund into a row of wedding cakes". 

The metaphors change with the 
horror of the events. A Japanese 
soldier's "head had been 
bludgeoned to a pulp that resem- 
bled a crushed water melon, filled 
with the black seeds of hundreds of 
files". And, in a recurring Image 
that never leaves Jim's imagina- 
tion, ‘The halo of light which had 
emerged from the burning Mus- 
tang still lay over the creeks and 

S addles. For a few minutes the sun 
ad drawn nearer the earth, as If to 
scorch the death from its fields . . . 
the silent landscape seemed to 
seethe with flames, the hnlo born 
from Che burning body of the 
American pilot”. 

Perhaps It was the Imagery - U 
cannot have been the events that do 
not connect in any way wltli my 
own experience - that drew me Into 
Ballard's world and gave a strange- 
ly haunting extra dimension to 
everyday life. It has happened to 
me before, ns It must have done to 
many avid readers, 

I have lived in Bleak House at 
least twice; I have moved through 
Russia for months on end thinking 
of Crime and Punishment and Dr 
ZhivagOt not to mention lVar arid 
Peace. And possibly because at the 
lime it came out I was al a Catholic 
public school studying intensely, I 
could only sec people through the 
eyes of Charles Ryder in Brides- 
head Revisited and identify my 
friends and enemies . as its more 
bizarre characters. 

Now the polytechnic seemed 
oddly like a Japanese camp and I 
may have behaved (o some of my 
colleagues os if they were starving 
English, weird Americans or opa- 
que Japanese guards. By the end or 
the book I had to pull myself 
together and reassure myself that 
the Natihe representatives were itol 
the latter even If it made them more 
interesting. 


Sir, - If lias Hi he admit lol that Roland 
Hurst's ’•irk lures on the univci silks 
fur failing in communicate with the 
public HUES. September 27> apply 
with at least equal forte to the 
polytechnics, which is at first sight 
surprising for institutions which work 
so closely with industry, commerce 
and the professions. I would guess that 
the historical reasons for the failure, 
perhaps common In both ivpes of 
institution, range from lack of aware- 
ness of the need For promotion to a 
general suspicion among academics of 
the over-simplification that is neces- 
sary for and .i getrer.il under-cslima- 
' lion of the skills involved in effective 
promotion. There can now he few 
doubts about the importance of repair- 
ing higher education's image (as 
opposed ti» selling courses and ser- 
vices) and the Committee of Directors 
of Polytechnics, like another body, 
hopes 'shortly to announce steps to- 
wards this end. 

As for industrial collaboration, an 


1 surely right ( tHLS Letters, October 
II). Educationists cannot rely on pig- 
gy-back devices in commercial adver- 
tisements for projecting the import- 
mice of their contribution to industry. 

Partisans at war 

Sir, - 1 am amazed that a professional 
journalist of Nora BelofTs standing 
should accuse the The British 
Psychological Society of being "high- 
ly partisan" and "unashamedly anti- 
American and unilateralist" on the 
basis of the particular publication she 
"reviewed” in her article of October 
II. The book In question is modestly 
entitled Psychological Aspects of Nuc- 
lear War. It is not, and does not claim 
to be, a comprehensive treatment of 
the topic. It Is certainly nor a textbook. 
.The hook Is about nuclear 
war, not about East-West relations. 

A neutral statement on such a topic 
could appear to be partisan from the 
perspective of a highly partisan re- 
viewer. A reviewer who was virulent- 
ly anti-Soviet, for example, might 
perceive It to be anll-Amcrican. 
There is, in the field of social psychol- 
ogy, plenty of experimental evidence 
for this sort of phenomenon. 

The book comprises a review of the 
literature relating to three particular 
Issues which were precisely Identified 
by the BPS Council ns 11 , . . the 
psychological assumptions behind 
current civil defence planning and 
the likely psychological slate of those 
who survive the Immediate effects Df 
nuclear bombing; human fallibility 
and the risk or accidental nuclear 
explosion; and conflict and negotia- 
tions". The author, Dr Thompson, 
did an excellent job of work within 
the remit he received. If he had not 
done bo the council would . not have 
endorsed the final version of his 

U WIST jobs 

Sir, - In the issue of October 1 1 your 
correspondents state that “the finan- 
cial position is so bad that . 1 . the 
University of Wales Institute of Scien- 
ce and Technology would be forced to 
lose 30 to 40 jous”. 

Realistic projections on a basis 
rather more pessimistic than the aver- 
age required by the University Grants 
Committee show UWIST in financial 
bnlance in every year up to 1989/90. 
The nationwide cuts will undoubtedly 
dn fringe t|ie academic service that 
UWIST can provide, liut there Is no 


sirnof instability or crisis. 

The projections postulated that, in 
order lo mnintnin balance, five 


academic staff who would otherwise be 
expected to he in past In 1989/90 
should leave before that date. One has 
a (ready token up n post at another 
university. The position at UWIST is 
no worse and nmy well be belter than 
that at most UK universities. 

Youts faithfully. 


after even ir it mane mom mure yoiits taitimmy , 

rating. A. F. TROTMAN-DICKENSpN, 

Principal, 

1 . J > ! Y -ixf ■ vi-Ll 1 * * 1 Univarsity of Wales . Institute- of'Sci- 

PatriCK Nuttgens ence and Technology. 


Sometimes the promotion of a product 
is helped by a reference to the 
academic environment in which the 
idea was horn or where essential 
development work was carried out. 
This is not a piggy-back situation and 
any benefit to education's image is 
coincidental to the main objective of 
product promotion, although perhaps 
the more effective for not being con- 
trived. But introducing a symbol to 
show that education-industry col- 
laboration has been involved when this 
is not the prime objective of the 
promotion can hazard the main mes- 
sage. 

A more effective way lo publicize 
education-industry collaboration 
would be to make it the focus of a 
specific promotion and there are mod- 
els for this in the Queen's Award for 
Export Achievement and the Queen's 
Award for Technological Achieve- 
ment. These awards, instituted by 
Royal Warrant in 1976 to supplant the 
Queen's Award to Industry, arc in- 
tended to recognize and encourage 
outstanding achievements in exporting 
goods or services from the united 


outstanding achievements in exporting 
goods or services from the united 
Kingdom and in advancing process or 
product technology. They differ from a 
personal royal honour in that they are 
given to a unit rather than to indi- 



manuscript. 

The council claims that the state- 
ment is a "scholarly, non-partisan 
review of the relevant literature". 
Readers, of course, can decide for 
themselves whether or not this Is a 
valid claim by actually reading the 
book. Unfortunately, for some 
reason, the necessary information 
was omitted: Psychological Asoectx nf 


viduals and in that they can be upplied 
for. Educational institutions are eligi- 
ble lo apply Tor the existing Queen’s 
Awards provided they can show they 
have contributed to industrial efficien- 
cy, but they do not figure prominently 
in the list of award winners. The 
London Gazelle Supplements which 
detail all the winners since the original 
scheme was introduced in 1965 appear 
to list only three academic recipients of 
the Technological Award nnu none of 
the other award. Perhaps this is merely 
an example of education's lack of 
awareness of the importance of the 
public image but I prefer to think it is 
more likely to be an indication of the 
inappropriateness of these types of 
award for the puposes I have in mind. 

Industrial collaboration is an integ- 
ral part of our form of education. It 
benefits industry, educational institu- 
tions, staff and students; enjoys more 
than a nod and a wink from Govern- 
ment; and is a direct contributor to the 
country's economic performance. 
Should it not be, therefore, the subject 
of appropriate recognition and 
honour? 

Yours faithfully, 

H. D. LAW, 

President, 

Portsmouth Polytechnic. 

Japanese status 

Sir, - Your two reports on Anglo- 
Japanese cooperation (THES, Octo- 
ber 4) mentioned the status of 
Japanese studies as "an important 
minority subject" in Britain. In the 
light of Japan's economic importance 
and the extraordinary expansion of 
Japanese studies in the United States 
over the last 10 years, perhaps the 
word "minority" should have been 
underlined. We still have a long way to 


Planning a 
partnership 

Sir - I welcome The THE 0‘s ackm* 
lodgement ( October 1 1 ) that uE 
the “alternative party to government" 
and your desire to subject our pros 
ramme to "close scrutiny". I am 3 
dent that Labour’s approach stands m 
to such scrutiny. * 

The charter we will publish later this 
year offers higher education the pros- 
pect of a partnership with the next 
Labour government. This partnership 
would place obligations on both sid« 
The Labour government would com. 
mit itself to provide higher education 
with the resources it needs to meet 
teaching and research demands. In 
their turn higher education institutions 
and those working in them would need 
to commit themselves to widen stu- 
dents access, to adapt to new Deeds 
and to tackle the inequalities identified 
in your leader. 

Such a partnership far from having, 
as you suggest, a "dangerously re- 
trospective quality” would be firmly 
forward looking. It would seek to 
make the most of the golden opportun- 
ity. presented by the decline in the 
teenage population during the 1990s, 
to widen access and to ensure higher 
education recognizes its responsibly 
to meet the educational needs of die 
population throughout their lives. 

The Labour Party recognizes that 
for such a partnership to work we win 
need to develop ways of n) awing 


go. Take, for example, the comment 
that "a graduate in pure Japanese is of 
limited value", while I nave some 


Nuclear War by James Thompson is 
available at £5,95 from John Wiley 
and Sons Ltd, Baffins Lane, Chiches- 
ter, Sussex P019 1UD, or from any 
good bookstore. 

Yours felthfiilly, 

ROB FARR, 

President, 

British Psychological Society. 

Society sources 

Sir, -The article by Owen Surridge 
(THES, October 4) is based almost 
entirely on his. attendance of the 
annual conference of the British Com- 

S ive and International Education 
ty held at the University of Hull 
from September 13 to 15. Yet only in 
his final section does he mention that 
lust one of the sources he has used 
denves from this meeting. 

Owen Surrldge's article is coupled 
on the same page with that by John 
O'Usary which previews the Sofia 
conference on international student 

i 

Access strategy 

Sir, - The Association for Recurrent 
Education exists to develop strategics 
lo make educational opportunities 
more available, and to increase a«S ss 
throughout the lifespan. The associa- 
tion seeks to promote a strategy which 
replaces the traditional fronted pat- 

ifirn nf ntAiriaU rt h.L'.l l r 


admiration for Dr Pickcn and the 
comment may be out of context, this 
kind of thing encourages a belief that 
amateurism is the best policy. It tukes 
two or three years of arduous work lo 
be able to read and write Jnpnnesc; 
anything less is a waste of lime. And us 
one cannot know the language without 
also understanding the culture, “pure 
Japanese” is a meaningless concept. 

Anyone who thinks that we can deal 
with Japan effectively without a know- 
ledge of the language is living in a 
fool s paradise. The growth of interest 
in things Japanese over the last few 
years is a welcome development in this 
country, but there is a danger in 
spreading resources too thinly; a sim- 

S ile proliferation of courses about 
apan is the wrong way to go about it. 
If universities have “plans to attract 
adolescents through the martial arts" 
then we are in a poor shape indeed. 

Yours sincerely, 

RICHARD BOWRING. 

Professor of modern Japanese studies. 
Downing College, Cambridge. 

the standing committee on student 
mobility. Mr Surridge, however, stu- 
diously fails to mention that, as presi- 
dent of the British Comparative and 
international Education Society, Sir 
Roy Marshall delivered the keynote 
address at the Hull conference. 

In response to bis request Mr Sur- 
ridge was furnished with papers whose 
presentation he did not attend. Surely 
the least he could do would have been 

SSSlSSSS? 1 men,i0 " of 

Yours faithfully, 

COLIN BROCK, 

Chairman, 


need to develop ways of planning 
higher education ns a whole and'thal 
the management of our higher educa- 
tion system urgently needs to be made 
more accountable, democratic and 
participatory. And wc believe such i 
framework would provide us with the 
best means of establishing, through 
discussion and involvement , a «to! 
priorities - something which everyone 
accepts will he necessary. 

The higher education communii) 
will, I believe, warmly welcome ihu 
approach, not because it writes a blank 
cheque for sectionnl interests or pro- 
vides uncritical endorsement of the 
status quo, but because the Labour 
Party will he providing higher educa- 
tion with the opportunity of meeting 
effectively the needs of millions ffl 
individual citizens nnd the nation as a 
whole. 

GILES RAD1CE MP, 

House of Commons. 

Social duties 

Sir, - David Marslund claims that 

■ ... si... .-la.nllxtinn nf 


y issues, that he is surely guilty 

alternation of nerinrk nf j dreadful dereliction of duty, wm 


'? hich impresses 
and restricts the major part offoitn?! 
teaming Into the enriy'dWdos of life; 
Tho recurrent pattern asSurties the 


altematioD of periods of education and 
training with other activities. 

C®! ' through your columns, draw 
attention to the ARE, and ask those 
who would like further information - 
jgrticularfy those who are active in 
changing and developing tfie system 
“ to write to me for details 
Yours faithfully, 

ROGER MERCER, . . 


ROGER MERCER, . . 

for Recurrent Education, 
^effield Gity polytechnic,. , . ■■ 

^^Qjtegqte Crescent, Sheffield. 


argument would perhaps he more 
convincing if it were less entwined I with 
his own passionate views on defence 
policy, paraded as liberal balance. 

His analysis of t he neglect of war anil 
international relations in elementary 
texts merits consideration, but why a 
this neglect not seen as an argument 
for extending the range of views pre- 
sented to students? Marsland uses it 
instead as an opportunity to brand im 
views of which he disapproves ® 

“indoctrination". . , . 

This notion of educational balanc 
would presumably lead to a situationia 
which public funds were rcallocai , 
every time a government change^. 
would prefer to stick to the view that 
those who base their intellectua l 
ments on the claim that their opp* 
nenta are biased and must be yienre^ 
are those who have the greatest <u 
cully in justifying their own staace. ., 

The contradictions of Marslaw 
position are shown in his claim tw ■ 
with a few exceptions, “socioteg® 
simply do not seem to allow tn 
violence, aggression and war mayna p 
biological and psychological roou- 
This statement reveals such an eraow 
rassing neglect of the wealth aim uep 
of feminist writing on precisely m 
issues, that he is surely S u, )[Xj her 
dreadful dereliction of outy. Wnitn 
public funding now? 

Yours faithfully, 

CAROLINE RAMAZANOGLU 
Sociology Department, 

Goldsmiths' College, 

London University. . 

Letters for publication should srriw W 
Tuesday morning. They should w 
short as possible and written. 
side of the 1 paper. The editor 
the right to cut or amend to 811 
necessary. ^ 
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Royal Insti tute joins fight for Queen’s 

n,p Royal Institute of British liVSflR Architects' Jc 



_ Dfivnl Institute of British 
this week threw Its weight 
Kphlnd efforts to prevent the closure 
5 he school of architecture at 
lin's University, Belfast, but 
S no such support to two 
fiSned polytechnic departments. 
'TSblnary working party, 
«hose report is still to be considered 
?£ University Grants Committee 
..dike National Advisory Body, has 

recommended closures at Hudders- 

S5" and North East London 
Polytechnics, as well as at Queen’s. A 
farther closure Is proposed at one of 
he Inner London Education Author- 
Sv’s four schools of architecture. 

Behind the scenes there has been a 
vitriolic exchange or correspondence 
Kn (he UGC and the RIBA. The 
UGC has let it be known that they 
tesed their views largely on RIBA 
evidence. But the RIBA has said their 
evidence has been completely mis- 
construed by the UGC. 

The RIBA’s education and profes- 
sional development committee issued 
a statement supporting the majority 
of Ihe working party’s recommenda- 
llotts, but opposing the Queen’s clo- 
sure because of its Importance to 
Northern Ireland, where It is the only 
school of architecture. 

Its only other reservations con- 
tented (he setting of school by school 

Reform 
urged to save 
London jobs 

A reform of London University's sen- 
ile institutes and central administra- 
licn is needed to avert the threat of up 
to 100 job losses, according to a paper 
isassed by the university^ academic 
council . 

The paper claims that, using the 
University Grants Committee’s pro- 

£ &oa of 2 per cent cuts in the annual 
ding of universities, the senate 
institutes and central services will be 
effectively underfunded bv £1 16 mil- 
per year by 1998. 

A working party has now heen set up 
to look at ways of forming mergers and 
dose links between the institutes and 
other colleges within London. Talks 
are already going ahead between Uni- 
versity College and the Institute of 
Archaeology to pool their resources, 
thhoush they would keep their sepa- 
rate identities. 

The group will also ask Sennte to 
took into ways of devolving many of its 
Pf«cnt functions to cut costs ofadmi- 
rostralion. The moves come in the light 
ol the UGC’s call for universities to 
Mvelop larger, combined departments 
o we interests of efficiency. 

Blit ihe Association of University 
gen fears the working party's 
twit is part of a longer term strategy to 
ttntralize all power in the university in 
w large colleges. 

.Jj official of the London branch 
'we keep being told about 
; legalization, but people forget that 
toe institutes were set up in tnc first 
pace as an act of rationalization, to 
‘wNtalize many of the activities which 
; vere going on in different colleges”. 

Blacks ‘100% 

keener on college’ 

father education institutions have 
«en urged to give higher priority to 
z! a $pirations of ethnic minority 
following 8 study finding that 
3* un 8 b,a ck people are twice as likely 
tejo to college as whites. 

iDe survey oF the education experi- 
2£ a rtd work aspirations of 562 
t11 n 3 “teck and Asian youngsters 
in 1981/2 in six local educa- 
pon authority areas of Bedford, Birra- 
.Bradford and London, re- 



Students from the threatened department at Queen’s Belfast 
demonstrated this week in support of their case. 


intake targets and the proposal for an 
investigation of a possible merger of 
the two schools in Glasgow. The 
RIBA committee said it “would not at 
present be averse to the continuation 
of two schools in the city". 


However, the committee’s state- 
ment has been overshadowed by 
speculation that it will soon issue its 
own proposals for a series of mergers 
designed to create a new network of 
regional centres of excellence. The 


College cuts ‘led 
to staff turmoil’ 


by Karen Gold 

Financial constraints on polytechnics 
nnd colleges have disrupted long-term 
planning, caused turmoil ana low 
morale 3mong staff and reduced in- 
novation, according to a research pro- 
ject sponsored by the Department of 
Education and Science. 

Preliminary findings of the two-year 
project say tnc result of the National 
Advisory Body’s planning exercise for 
1984/85 was an increase in administra- 
tion and a reduction of academic work 
without radical change in what institu- 
tions were doing: “less of the same”, 
the researchers say. 

The project is being carried out by 
two research teams at Sheffield City 
and North East London Polytechnics. 
It has £139,000 funding from the DES 
and is due to report at the end of this 
year. 

The researchers studied the effects 
of the NAB planning exercise, which 
set out lo cut [0 per cent off overall 
spending on public sector higher 
education, on eight sample institu- 
tions: four polytechnics and four col- 
leges of higher education. 

When asked to plan student num- 
bers, most institutions tried to main- 
tain their academic profiles with as 
little disruption as possible, the resear- 


chers say. Few agreed to chose priority 
courses as the NAB requested. In the 
one that did rank courses, the exercise 
was recalled by staff iwo-and-a-ha\C 
years later as “a period of great 
turmoil, divisiveness and rumour, with 
lasting consequences for institutional 
morale”. 

Few staff would accept that such an 
' exercise was worthwhile, the prelimin- 
ary report says. As a result of the 
planning exercise staff were now more 
reluctant to participate in committees 
and decision making. 

Even where priorities were chosen, 
they tended to reflect the status quo 
and there was no discussion of long- 
term goals. Policies of reducing staf- 
fing to cut costs were “essentially ad 
hoc and not based on any accurate 
assessment of Ihe long term strategic 
needs of the organization'’. The more 
centralized management structure de- 
veloped to deal with stringency also 


ESRC fears scrutiny may 
herald further economies 


Alarm bells are tinging at the head- 
quarters of the economic and Social 
Research Council following an instruc- 
tion from the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils to prepare a pre- 
sentation of the council’s work for the 
board's independent members. 

Council staff fear the ABRC’s scru- 
tiny, coining just after expire of a 
three-year freeze on ESRC funding 
agreed after Lord Rothschild s review 
of the then Social Science Research 
Council, presages new cuts in the 
ESRC budget in this years public 
expenditure round. 

But Sir David Phillips, the ABRC 
chairman, said the meeting w prt 
of the normal business of ABRC in 


H a W A^natk^Si the informing iwR 

& ass*- ps 10 invesi in 

and unceriainty B about the oppor- ment Research, Councils. 

Provided by further education. The board will not finalized advice 
serJir? £ com mcndations on careers on distribution of next year B scienre 
the report aUo highlights la- budget between *e five rerearch 
MrierlW stereotyping of much councils unit I ^r'^Vnin/Sttnand 


Architects' Journal has revculcd that 
up tu 14 mergers would be consi- 
dered, although the RIBA refuses lo 
go Into detail on Ihe proposals. 

The institute had previously 
announced Us Intention to undertake 
a hill review of architectural educa- 
tion. And (he committee's statement 
this week restated the view that 
resources were being spread (oo 
thinly over 36 schools. 

Meanwhile, the case against the 
Queen’s closure was pul this week to 
the I'GC’s technology subcommittee, 
with campaigners optimistic that the 
recommendation would be rejected. 

A main plank of Ihe case is that 
Northern Irish students unable to 
study at Queen's would be forced 
either to compete for the 90 places 
available in the republic, which this 
year received over 2,000 applica- 
tions, or to travel to the mainland, 
which Is regarded by student leaders 
as a less attractive option after the 
Government's insistence on ending 
the reimbursement of travel ex- 
penses. 

The UGC's Northern Ireland 
working parly Is also to visit the 
department and Is charged to take 
Into account regional considerations 
- which encourages those supporting 
Ihe retention of Queen's. 

Leader, back page 

Erosion is causing 
brain drain 

continued from front page 

A Scottish university advertisement 
for a senior lecturer in cytopathology 
with consultant status attracted only 
one applicant and no appointment was 
made. 

Another university had lo advertise 
three times for a lectureship in child 
health before the post could be filled - 
only one applicant applied on the last 
occasion, was shortlisted and 
appointed. 

In pathology six applications were 
received for three senior lecturer 
posts, five were shortlisted but three 
withdrew and no appointment could 
be made. 

One university has been trying to fill 
two information technology jobs for 15 
months without success and blamed 
salary levels. At a Scottish university 
only 12 applications were received for 
two lectureships in civil engineering - 
and only six were suitable for short- 
listing. 


NAB row 
over plan 
for cuts 


made Iona-term planning and innova- 
tion less likely. 

This was partly the result of short 
time scales the imposed by NAB, Most 
institutions had to respond in a huny, 
without full consultation with staff. 
“Many institutions felt they were repe- 
atedly aiming for a moving target”, the 
researchers say. 


turn will depend on the outcome of 
cabinet In-fighting over public expend- 
iture plans tor all departments. 

A further uncertainty is the position 
of Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, on the 
ESRC's budget. He and Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, the Prime Minister, share a 
well-known antipathy towards social 
science, and Sir Keith is known to be 
keen to increase support for natural 
science research. 

Against this, he assured the new 
ESRC chairman, Sir Douglas Hague, 
of a period of stability after the budget 
freeze when he took up the job in 1983. 
However, if there were no other 


by John O’Leary 
Ministers are planning a budget of 
£660 million for local authority col- 
leges and polytechnics next year - 
some £13 million short of the amount 
needed to cope with inflation. 

Provisional figures were given to this 
week's meeting of the board of the 
National Advisory Body and im- 
mediately provoked a chorus of pro- 
test. Members from instititions and 
authorities alike were angry that they 
would face a fresh round of cuts in 
advance of their next full planning 
exercise, which takes effect in 1987-8. 

A paper from the Department of 
Education and Science spelt out the 
need for further cuts, suggesting sav- 
ings in non-teaching costs, such as 
careiaking and cleaning, as well as the 
completion of the NAB’s move to an 
average staff/student ratio of 12:1. 
Board members insisted that there was 
little scone for economies in the areas 
proposed. 

Although the provisional figure for 
the advanced further education pool 
exceeds the £645 million anticipated in 
the last Government spending plans, it 
does not compensate for the move- 
ment of pay and prices. It also includes 
£3 million for the transfer of Der- 
byshire College and the West London 
Institute of Higher Education to the 
local authority sector, making the true 
figure £657 million. 

Mr John Bevan, secretary of the 
NAB, warned board members that 
more than 6,000 places would have to 
be cut from polytechnics and colleges if 
the stated policy of maintaining ex- 
isting funding levels was to be adhered 
to. He estimated that staff/student 
ratios had reached an average of some 
11.5:1 already. 

An assessment of the cost of projects 
to which the NAB is already commit- 
ted, put the necessary budget at more 
than £670 million. A likely increase of 
7 per cent in salaries and 5.5per cent in 
other costs compared unfavourably 
with official Government estimates of 
4.5 per cent inflation. Rises in National 
Insurance contributions added a furth- 
er £1.5 million to the burden. 

A similar exercise for Ihe voluntary 
colleges produced a required figure of 
£44.3 million, compared with Ihe Gov- 
ernment’s provisional budget of £42.5 
million. 


the smallest research council to help 
shore up the other four. 

One hope at the ESRC is .that the 
ABRC will take the forthcoming dis- 
play of current work as a chance lo 
gather ammunition against such an 
outcome. But this is overriden by 
doubts that the researchers in informa- 
tion technology, economics or de- 
mography who .will appear will get 
sympathetic attention from the natural 
science-dominated advisory .bpar^j. . ‘ 


Effective teaching in higher 
education: an international 
seminar 

8 - 20 June 1986 in Edinburgh 

In this international seminar the participants will be able 
to concentrate on a range of new or improved strategies to 
encourage students to learn effectively and take active respon- 
sibility for their own learning' Participants will be able to draw 
directly on the experience of academics from a range of dis- 
ciplines; all contributors are actively engaged in promoting and 
using new strategies for teaching and learning. 

The seminar will be under the direction of Professor John 
Cownan who is the Professor of Engineering Education at 
Heriot-Watt University in Edinburgh. 

The seminar is designed for those who have some responsibility 
for, or interest in, ways of improving the effectiveness of learn- 
ing and teaching in higher education. These will include ex- 
perienced and senior academic staff and particularly heads of 
departments and principals in universities and other institu- 
tions of higher education. 

There are vacancies for 30 participants. 

Fee £730 Residential only. 

The venue will be Leith Nautical College in Edinburgh. The 
college I s within convenient distance of the centre of the city. 

Further Information and application form a are aiaila bU from British Council 
Representatives oivrafaaar from Courge A Department, The British Council, 

65 Davies Street, London Yfl Y2AA. 
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S DON'S 
t DIARY 


SUNDAY 

I Spend most of Sunday and Monday 
marking Ivvo of ihc 1 0,1 K JO word 
essays - shun multi-disciplinary re- 
search projects which students sub- 
mit for final assessment on the course 
Arts and Society in Britain since the 
Thirties. If such papers have to do 
with drama, they tend to come to me, 
and these two are entitled, "‘Chance 
Society': the Message of Boners 
Drama" and "‘Those were the 
Days!': Nostalgia in Arts and Society 
with special reference to the musical 
theatre." ’I he three Bond plays fro- 
nted were Saved, Lear and The 
Woman-, the latter the best dramatic 
advocacy of women's cause thnt I 
know. The other study, which cul- 
minated in references to Me and My 
Giri and 42nd Street (a section in the 
course material rclntcs to US influ- 
ence in Britain), leaches me how 
much ephemeral good writing there 
is about nostalgia in the arts and in 
the operation of politics - the Ini ter 
mostly baleful, what’s left of Mon- 
day I spend preparing the next 
evening's renames of Shelley's 
poetry. 

TUESDAY 

Off early to Milton Keynes to hand in 
my marked projects, I write “early”, 
but that means just after nine 
o'clock, nfter which time the Ml 
northwards, having raged with high- 
rises on wheels from 7am. , spreads 
its asphalt ncres for temperate 
travellers. I am to spend the day with 
Danish students of English from 
Odense University, who nave come 
to see what we have to offer on the 
subject of TV drama. Irony: since the 
cuts came, it has become virtually 
impossible for the OU to mount full 
productions, yet the Danes have as 
guide one, who in ampler days, sired 
a course containing eighteen fifty- 
minute drama productions. 1 choose 
one or these for full showing and 
detailed discussion - that in which 
Patrick Stewart and Lisa Harrow 
were filmed during five days of 
rehearsal and then shot in the studio, 
working on the last ten minutes of the 
first half of Strindberg’s Miss Julie , 
leading up to the point at which the 
valet lean and' the aristocratic girl, 
ostensibly to avoid a chorus of mock- 
ing servants, go Into Jean’s room to 
consummate their ink-match. Of 
course the Danes know and enjoy 
Strindberg, but 1 am surprised when 
my next offering, a fine production 
by Richard Call an an or Brecht's 
Lehrsiilcke, The Exception and the 
Buie, revcHls my guests as unenthu- 
slastic about Brecht’s dramatic 
theories and cool about his politics. 
They are more excited when they 
hear thnt [ am to spend (ho evening in 
The Mnrquis of Granby behind the 
Coliseum, rending Shelley to OU 
students, and I drive four of them 
there. 

WEDNESDAY 

ERrly to Rochampton to take deliv- 
ery of o new artificial leg, after IS 
months of imperfect attempts to 
fashion me n spare. It fils well, but 
tends nudibly to expel air. 1 shall 
have to return after a trial week or 
two, to have that expression, of bad 
manners curbed. I arrive nt the OU 
in mid-afternoon, to hand in my last 
library books (they had me down Tor 
one I had returned more than a year 
before) and drnw up the guest list for 
the farewell parly i propose to give. 
Then to Maryland Adult Residential 
College, Woburn, to give, between 
dinner toduy and lunch tomorrow, 
three lectures on a week’s course on 
17th-century England, most of which 
is concerned witli visitable buildings 
and nrte facts. Since I can't assume 
students’ literary knowledge, I give 
lecture performances followed by 
question sessions, nnd distribute 
snort lexis each time. From Caliban 
to Collier ( Short Vie iv of the Im- 
morality and Prof oneness of the 


l-nghsh Stage, RiDXJ vjii MiCimi. .1 
It.irii hy ('npjH' .'iiul .i 1% hy Win 
M unify .Meet Mi(! sihumii; I lie Miulciils 
.-in AnrcriiMM iiiiipk- win > cmne over 
every ycunmil enrol tin sever a I short 
iniirsvslivi.iusc, they say, their .nlnlt 
education system offers nothing tn 
compare with ours. I air (he view of 
South American nod -students of 
l Shakespeare (hat, although Prosper" 
d was initially the European colonist 
exploiting their native Ariel und 
Caliban, he is now Uncle Sam. 

• THURSDAY 

Total evening switch -off at home 
with my wile, who seems to be 
working at her college even harder, 
every week, than I am this single, 
sad, celebratory week. 

FRIDAY 

My wife drives me earlv to Heath- 
row, whence 1 fly to Belfast, break- 
fasting in a style which confirms BA's 
mastery over other lines in customer 
care. Tomorrow, I am to teach for 
the OU's Shakespeare course in the 
morning, and for the roman tic poetry 
course in the afternoon, but go to 
spend this day with friends in Per- 
trush. We land at Belfast at about the 
same time that my wife, leaving 
Heathrow in the morning rush hour, 
arrives home in Kensington. By train 
from Antrim to Portrush, squelching 
through the overgreen watery val- 
leys, thinking of Senmus Henncy 
(whom I recently presented for an 
honorary OU doctorate) and his sad 
and blasphemous kind-spcllcd-into- 
bird Sweeney. My friends, a vicar 
and his OU student wife met at 
summer school, give me a fine spir- 
ituous lunch, during which f am told 
about extraordinary procedures in 
the merging of the University at 
Coleraine with polytechnics in other 
places. “They're trying It out on the 
natives first -your turn next!” Then, 
with rain tlureatcning, we set out for 
the Giant's Causeway, easily eschew- 
ing the famous distillery at Bushmills 
cn route. A test for my new leg, 
clambering along the Causeway as 
far as the tide lets us. and then 
walking the undulating cliff path to 
the next bay. At the farthest point 
from shelter, rain begins to' fall on 
this impressed and camera-clicking 
tourist and his guide. 

SATURDAY 

Almost robbed of hotel breakfast by 
the non-anivai of the cook at eight 
o’clock. But by urging and gulp- 
bolting, 1 am fed and ready for the 
8.25 to Belfast, when on the platform 
rings a matter-of-fact “The Iain’s 
flooded!” We are all bus-bundled 
three stations down the line, to reach 
soaking Belfast on time notwith- 
standing. The city centre looks bright 
and inviting, no Gehenna of barri- 
cades and bombs such as a viewer 
disenchanted by distance might im- 
agine. In the morning I give a 
seminar on late Shakespeare and 
discover that attendance today has 
made students miss the only trans- 
mission of their TV programme on 
The Tempest; so 1 negotiate with my 
fellow-tutor on Romantic Poetry to 
interrupt afternoon seminars in order 
that we may see it . Which we do . The 
interruption enhances the difficulty 
of offering a seminar on Shelley; I 
thought that after my midweek poet- 
ry reading, preparation would he 
easy , but Shelley never is. In hot ween 
morning and afternoon work, ail 
enjoy a wonderful ad hoc spread laid 
on by our Belfast staff tutor who, 
notwithstanding, teaches both morn- 
ing nnd afternoon on the 19th Cen- 
tury Novel course. By four we nrc all 
exhausted and, after clearing up, roll 
to the faculty bar nt Queens universi- 
ty, the sumptuous and seductive 
ambience of which reminds me how 
seriously drink can be taken . Driving 
me out to catch my homeward flight, 
my colleague tells me that, when life 
was more troublesome in Ulster, 
external examiners from mainland 
universities used to hold their boards 
in the well-secured airport rather 
than venture into the city. 

On the plane back - British Mid- 
land this time - 1 eat lukewarm steak 
pie with free but unchillcd German 
table wine. Adieu, OU! 


Brian Stone 


The author retired from the Open 
University In September after being a 
founder member and the first appoint- 
ment in, literature in 1969. ' 


Services ‘generate millions’ 


by Carolyn Dempster 
The market fur full-cost academic 
services currently provided by English 
higher education institutions has been 
estimated at between £1(10 million and 
£I5D million, with considerable poten- 
tial for further development. 

These are two of the findings of a 
comprehensive survey of income- 
gen crating activities in polytechnics, 
colleges of higher education nnd uni- 
versities in England. 

Conducted by Mr David G. Lcy- 
Innd, head of the faculty of built 
environment at the City of Birming- 
ham Polytechnic, the survey concen- 
trates on academic services which are 
not financially supported through the 
National Advisory Body or the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee to deter- 
mine the true size and nature of the 
market without the influencing effect 
of government intervention. 

On the basis of an 89 per cent 
response rate from higher education 


Business is. 
booming 

Demand for places on business studies 
degree courses in the public sector is 
booming, with a 13 per cent rise in 
applications over last year. 

There arc now 23 applicants for 
every place, according to a survey 
conducted by the Standing Conference 
on Business Education, which repre- 
sents polytechnics, colleges and insti- 
tutes. 

The highest rate was 60 applicants 
for each BA business studies full-time 
sandwich course. The largest growth in 
the student body was in the part-time 
degrees which showed a 45 per cent 
growth rate. 

This can in part be explained by the 
fact that one Scottish institute intro- 
duced a part-time degree for the first 
time. There was a general 4 per cent 
increase overall in the total student 
body to study for full-time business 
degrees. 


institutions in England, the survey 
makes it clear thnt universities lead the 
field in the provision of academic 
services with 80 per cent having one or 
more service units, with polytechnics 
with 74 per cent and colleges trailing 
behind with only 28 per cent. 

The most common services are in 
short courses, consultancy and con- 
tract research, with the balance in 
favour of distance learning as opposed 
to research at the colleges. 

Most common subjects to be offered 
in all three services are computer use 
and information technology and man- 
agement and business in first or second 
rank, with engineering, sciences and 
health sciences, social sciences and 
services close behind, 

High turnover institutions - such as 
the universities, some of which show 
an annual turnover of between £5 
million and £6 million - have a broader 
base of academic services, placing 


more emphasis on contract rescar-h 
^It^and distance 


The survey also shows that in a, 
current market analysis, the omll i 
nmes are still fairly open Toffit I 
lions. Nottingham University £ fa 
highest turnover on a national 

nanson with £6 million per annumS 

Loughborough University. becauK m 
its units in the engineering/technolon 
sector, has the highest turnover in i$ 
aren at £4 million. 

The report identifies major maria 
opportunities in the West Midland? 
particularly in computers and inform 
ti°n technology. Conversely, mam* 
ment and business is over-provi&d 
for, the survey finds. 

Institutions wishing to move into ft, 
smaller market segments of 
architecture and building, and art and 
design, would also find a receptive and 
open field. 


THE SCOTTISH OFFICE 


Only three institutions were able to 
famish data on unit costs but a "suesti- 
raate” is given of £2,500 per full-time 
equivalent which compares with 
£3,000 to £4,000 for science and tech- 
nology courses. 

There has also been a growth in the 
number of sandwich placements with 
the greater number of placements in 
banking and engineering sectors. 

Sandwich placement also helped 
students find their first job with 16 
institutions reporting that around 10 
per cent of their graduates found 
employment with the same company 
or organization. 

Business education students found- 
employment easier to find that other 
graduates. Between 1981 and 1983 
about 5 per cent were unemployed 
compared with 12 per cent tor all 
subject graduates. 

Most of those business graduates 
went into private industry and com- 
merce ana only a small proportion 
found employment in the public 
sector. 



Raison gives Unesco warning 


An uncompromising warning that Bri- 
tain intends to carry out its threat to 
withdraw from Unesco unless it sees 
clear evidence of reform was delivered 
this week. 

At the opening of Unesco's crucial 
conference In Sofia, Mr Timothy 
Raison, minister for overseas develop- 
ment, said that as well as practical 
reforms Britain was seeking a return to 
the mixture of idealism and practical 
action which Inspired the organiza- 
tion s foundation in 1945. 

He warned that the British Govern- 
ment still believed that Unesco was 
"nowhere near" sufficiently focused 
on the practical development of educa- 
tion, science and culture. It was this 
that had led the Government to rive 
notice of withdrawal In April lost year. 

Defending Britain's approach, he 
told delegates to the month-long con- 
ference that it should not be seen as an 
element in East/Wesl power politics 
nor as a wish to use Unesco as avchiclc 
In a North/South confrontation but the 
opposite. 

. "Our intention has been exactly to 
keep out such confrontations from 
unc^co so that it can concentrate on its 
own proper tasks In education, science 
and cullqre," ^ 


Scottish further education lecturers, who held a one-day strike Iasi 
week in support of their pay claim, have presented the Scottish 
Education Department with a course entitled “Managing Your 
Money”. 

The purpose of the module was “Proper financing for a quality 
system of further education in Scotland and a return to proper pay 
levels for teaching staff”, with a “learning outcome” of a cost of Mp 
increase with a restoration of the pay levels established by to® 
Houghton Committee a decade ago. 

tiesco warning Browne joins 

Denying that it was a spur of the CN A A newcomers 


Denying that it was a spur of the 
moment decision, he said that the 
organization had faced “problems of 
inefficiency, politicization and obscure 
programming for many years. " Special 
emphasis should be placed on prog- 
rammes of education to help the 
developing world and the natural sci- 
ences. 

His prime concern was with the 
extent to which political bias had crept 
into some of Unesco’s activities. It was 
vital, he told delegates, that nothing 
should call into question the ideals and 
values enshrined in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and interna- 
tional covenants on economic, cultural 

rights 81 an< * c * vil ^ political 

There is also a need for greater 
stress on political activity and strict 
intellectual standards in the prepara- 
tton of documents by the secretariat." 

He claimed there had been a num- 
ber of biased poor quality documents - 
e *T n P[ e ■ working document for 

Barcelona < ^ on ® rcss on You *b in 

The Government Is monitoring the 
report wUl 8° *o the 
• SIX 1 ter th ? Y eaT Wlth a recom- 
°, a . whethe1 ' or not to con- 
prm Britain a intention to withdraw 


Miss Sheila Browne, former kdiw 
chief HM Inspector at the Departing 
of Education and Science 
chairman of the inquiry io>° r* 
Polytechnic of North London, 
been appointed as a member oi 
Council for National Aca^ 
Awards. , . 

All council members are appojJJ' 
or reappointed for three years- V}' 
members are: Professor Wg 
McCIoy, dean of the faculty of 
ogy, university of Ulster; Vt™**~* 
David Weir, department of MaMjF 
ment, Glasgow University; Mr * 
noth Childerhouse, business and maj 
agement studies, West London 
tute of Higher Education; pt * , 
Davies, director, Polytechnic . 


Wales; Mr Cyril Fumiss. PWr 
Scottish College of 
Galashiels; Mr Kenneth Green.oitf*' 
tor, Manchester Polytechnic; Mr n 
B arrett, personnel director, U. 
Pharmaceuticals; Mr David 
director of external relations, 
Olivetti; Mr William NJcol, chairrjjj 
and managing director, Craig 
Ltd; Mrs Nicble Harrison, 
education committee; Association . 
Metropolitan Authorities. 
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Now poly faces clamp on credit 


by Karen Gold 


Legal action by teaching unions in the 
High Court this week is likely to 
determine whether Liverpool Poly- 


n r David Owen's persuasive argu- 
ments for ending the “no platform 
for racists and fascists policy failed to 
sway the acting director of the Poly- 
jgctauc of North London. Dr John 

Br [)r Beishon remained unconvinced 
hy the SDP leader’s performance In 
this week’s agenda-setting debate - 
while listening from the relative 
obscurity of the PNL lecture theatre 
projection box. 


technic can survive intact until 
Christmas. 

The polytechnic is already being 
refused credit, said its rector Mr John 
McKenzie, with hotels and field study 
centres insisting on being paid in 
advance. Confidence in the polytech- 
nic’s ability to pay its suppliers would 
depend on confidence in Liverpool 
City Council. 

Teachers’ unions including the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education were 
taking the city council to court this 
week, arguing that it was acting un- 
reasonably in planning to make its 


31 this year. 


The council argues this step is neces- 
sary, and has ul ready issued the redun- 
dancy notices, in order to retain finan- 
cial confidence that the city can ba- 
lance its books at the end of the 
financial year. Without that confi- 
dence, it will no longer be able to 
borrow money. 

But if the teachers win their case and 
the redundancy notices are withdrawn, 
confidence is likely to be lost much 
more quickly. “If the capacity of the 
city to go on funding itself collapses, 
then we have a critical situation,” Mr 
McKenzie said. “It moves forward the 
period of operational difficulty for the 


polytechnic." 

Union and political leaders outside 
Liverpool are still discussing schemes 
for finding extra finance for the city so 


unnecessary. 


Liverpool has promised to reinstate 
its workforce after one month’s redun- 
dancy, milking possible contingency 
schemes for the polytechnic such as 
moving the spring term two weeks 
forward to slurl oil February 1 . The 
uncertainty has not affected recruit- 
ment to the poly, which is 300 above 
last year’s level and also above its 
National Advisory Body target. 

But the mass redundancy is opposed 
by unions in the city including Natfhe, 
which argues that, apart from the 
financial loss, its members will lose 
their statutory pension rights and pro- 
tection against dismissal which depend 
on continuous employment. 

Natfhe is also considering further 
legal action against Liverpool if the 
city decides, unlike other councils, not 


further education award. 


. . . no pictures Forty’s Stirling work begins 

ihr PN1. was consai- of O CJ 


Meanwhile the PNL was conspi- 
cuously absent from other poly- 
technics which put their scientific 
wares on display at the National 
Exhibition Centre in Birmingham. 
Whiter than white so to speak, it 
decided it would rather not be associ- 
ated with the Techmart exhibition 
sio« it is sponsored by Barclay’s, the 
bank anti-racist students love to hate. 

After some negotiations with the 
organizers (the Committee of Direc- 
tors of Polytechnics is paying for the 
stand) PNL's name will be in the 
displayed list of all the polys. But 
there will be no other information, 
and no photos please. 


"Aston University takes publicity very 
seriously" according to the universi- 
ty's current advertisement for a new 
publicity officer. "We want to let the 
outside world know that we are one of 
fa country's leading technological 
universities . " Well they may want to 
hi the world know now. But they 
htvtn’t for the Inst three years - the 
hnt it has taken the university to 
decide It needed to fill the vacancy left 
by Its previous publicity officer, 


Bitter sweet 

Tale and Lyle’s £500,000 scho- 
larship scheme to send students 
from the sugar-producing countries 
of tho Caribbean, Africa and the 
Pacific lo Cambridge University Is a 
modd of the type of sponsorship 
hvtrared by the Government. II has 
*on approving references In Ihc 
Commons. 

Bat not everyone is quite so 
“tilled on the ground. In Zim- 
babwe, for Instance, the British 
Connell has been so overwhelmed 
mlb applicants under the impress- 
that a large number of places 
have been reserved at Cambridge, 
“at It has put up a large notice 
storing Inquirers to the company. 
™ scheme actually caters for a 
®wrtmum of 16 students who con 
™ places on their own merits. 


tomales of the educational delights 
awaiting viewers of cable TV were 
drculattng at the Independent Broad- 


ii ij, 1 1 i it, '.[ iip 


Professor Arthur Forty, deputy chair- 
man of the University Grants Com- 
mitee (right) has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Stirling University, to succeed 
Sir Kenneth Alexander who retires 
next summer. 

Professor Forty, pro-vice chancellor 
and professor of pnysics at Warwick 
University, joined the UGC in 1982. a 
year after Stirling suffered stringent 
cuts in the committee's review of 
university funding. 

He was optimistic about Stirling’s 
future, however, saying: “I don't think 


any university will close. Stirling will 
survive but I don’t want it just to 
survive, I want it to emerge as a great 
Scottish university and a great British 
university. " 

He also rejected the notion that the 
appointment of a scientist would mean 
that science would flurish at the ex- 
pense of arts and social sciences. 

“You would have to slaughter on 
arts faculty to make a marginal in- 
crease to science because of the greater 
costs of science, it would just not be 
worth doing,” he said. 



Adult centre 
criticized 

West Glamorgan’s only full-time adult 
education centre needs to improve its 
management, training nnd provision 
for people with special needs, an HM 
inspectors' report has revealed. 

An inspection on Bryn House Adult 
Education Centre in Swansea which is 
maintained by West Glamorgan local 
education authority says it is "making a 
significant contribution to the educa- 
tional provision of the district,” says 
the Welsh Office report. 

The report however draws attention 
to management and staff limitations. 
The local authority is in the process of 
reviewing its policies for adult and 
continuing education and the centre is 
operating within an informal 
framework. 

"Consequently it is unclear to which 
objectives and priorities the centre is 
expected to work, the locus of the 
centre within the adult education ser- 
vice is not identified and a requirement 
to liaise with other providers is not 
well-established,” says the report. 

Training, accommodation and re- 
sources and curriculum development 
also show signs of weakness. Although 
the inspectors say that these factors do 
not detract in any serious extent from 
the overall worth of the centre’s work. 

The position of the centre in a 
largely middle-class area belies the fact 
that it should cater for a broader social 
mix. The inspectors suggest more 
innovatory marketing to encourage a 
better take-up by new students. 
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or Y council annual meeting. Prog- 
ramme suggestions being promoted 
Hinder a fictitious American cable 
rowpa/iy name) included “Career 
opportunities in El Salvador", " Self - 
Ktealization through macrame , 
Jtte joys of hypochondria " and 
oonsal you can eat". Eager custom- 
ers are asked not to contact the I BA 


. Poetic licence 

n new McGonagail has emerged, 
Hjropnately enough, from Dundee 
wversiiy m the poet's home town, 
ne tlrst three pages of the universi- 
flhL ncWs clter devoted to an 
Z j ous 1 8-stanza description of 
tioti * ,artmcnl °* educa- 

“ not to suggest the poem 
'keif to departmental faciii- 
jjij. tackles more profound matters 
^ whether the University 
r£^! s Committee will order a re- 
WH 8 er of Dundee with St Andrews. 
We were linked with St Andrews 
oncf upon a day. But now we're 
independent on this side of the 

Which art#/ seems very sUveryas in 
. . . t on* poet’s day, 

I » . ■™V e , thinet, will stay.thai 
U :T ’- ^y*f but witp ora, ve to say? , 





A NEW SCHOOL OF THOUGHT _ _ . 

Aristotle would have seen the logic of the Alpha Micro E Series^ 

Having a powerful thinker on your team is a big advantage. And our 
philosophy is that high performance is the most cost-effective solution. 

Versatile multi-user facilities allow different departments 
simultaneous access to an advanced computer - a single, shared system 
for the whole college. 

nl^thf^jSnr^r^occssor, the most advanced available, multiple 

-w tc4» terminals. Teachers, students, 

secretaries and administrators all find the rewards of ustng a 
sophisticated system capable of complex tasks- 

^ Standard memory ranges up to 512 KB, (.xpanaaoic to ■* ... 

megabyres O^with additional disk drives storage eapae.ty ts a po.ent.al 

3 ' 2 ^Interim of cost-performance computing ability is the key to real 

“ Tnd nur systems can be networked for even greater flexibility. 

mup/i-T£ HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE PACKAGE 
SPSf mfaUystem - powerful, flexible and fully integrated - 
^ a- . software apd pcriphcr?hv XI>e/c i S ^ extemive . . 

mcludjng liardy^arc.; ■ . r for education, research .. ,. 


and administration. Usinj: BASIC, FORTRAN, COBOL and 
PASCAL. For word proc issing there is our own Alpha Write. 

One of our systems will be ideal for your needs. 

Two examples of the sort of configuration we can provide: 

896K/bytcs of Random Access Memory, 55M/bytcsofdisk space, 
6 terminals, daisy wheel printer, word processing and spread sheet 
software, Basic, Pascal, Fortran and Cobol programming languages. 
Total price £25,750. 

2.5M/bytcs Random Access Memory, 4Cl0M/bytcs disk space, 30 
terminals, daisy wheel printer, 2 matrix printers, word processing and 
spread sheet software. Total price £85,040. 

Wc can of course support many other configurations of equal price 
competitiveness. 

Ask for a free copy of “The Puzzled Manager’s Guide to Microcomputing” 

h.V, <; •: f .■■■-* .• •;,» r v-i, /.'.<■>. *•-: \-.,i '-! 5 

, Alpha Microsystems (GB) Ltd-, Berkshire House, 56 Herschcl Street, 
Skuigb. Berkshire. BLHPT Tel/ (0763) «ai922. v*. ,mW* 
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Owen slams ‘fascist tactics’ 


by IJavitl Jnhbjns 

Social Di'iniiiTiilic I'siity leader Dr 
I Livid Owen (his wed launched .1 
drive for freedom id speech within the 
law on university and polytechnic 
campuses 

Ife chose the I’olylechnic of North 
London, where last year (lit- presence 
of National Front activist Mr Patrick 
Harrington precipitated a crisis, to 
argue .strongly against tunning speak- 
ers held to he racist or fascist. 

lie warned an audience which con- 
tained several students who had been 
active in the campaign to drive Mr 
Harrington off the campus that the 

C policy was a specific example of how 
coplc who would normally support 
igher education could be- alienated. 
i)r Owen faced a series uf hostile 
questions after he challenged the right 
of the student hotly to decide who was 
a racist or fascist and said it was up to 
college principals and ilicir authorities 
to decide. 

"Vim cannot fight their views hy 
trying to lake away their right to 
speak," lie said. “You cannot fight 


fn*.eiMii while ynuiself using t-isust 
tat tiit." 

"Mr il.irringiMii, ihc National Ituiii 
and t licit ahliorrenl views gut more 
cnliinin indies ,md TV coverage out of 
this incident tti .111 they g<>1 fur all their 
speeches over the past five years. 

"The sail irony is dial ‘no platform' 
gave the fascists one of the best 
platforms they have ever had. liven 
more worrying, ir gave higher educa- 
tion and students one of its worst 
presses ever and not just over a few 
weeks, hur months." 

A statement issued on he half of the 
PNL student union executive con- 
demned Dr Owen's presence as a 
"highlv provocative gesture” and sug- 
gested* it was intended tu provoke a 
publicity-guaranteeing response from 
students. 

But the PNL Labour Party called on 
staff and students to attend ami engage 
in a peaceful debate. That this look 
place was of considerable relief to the 
acting director. Dr John Hcishon, who 
was present throughout. 

LiticraJ leader Mr David Steel this 
week pledged his support for the 


campaign to cud the “no platform' 
policy at York Univeisitv where the 
union last year banned a iiieetiuc to be 
addressed* by Conservative MP Mr 
John Carlisle. 

While expressing his abhorrence of 
Mr Carlisle's views. Mr Steel said: "A 
university should he a_ guardian of 
freedom of speech. Denials of that or 
mass dcmonsiraliun merely serve to 
give people like Mr Carlisle an import- 
ance they do not merit." 

The York union fnccs legal action by 
the university over its policy, which 
was also attacked this week by Labour 
education spokesman Mr Giles 
Radicc. 

He warned that to deny democrati- 
cally elected representatives of demo- 
cratic parties a hearing was unaccept- 
able to the Labour Party, and that he 
could not condone the use of violence, 
which was counterproductive.' 

"I fully support those groups includ- 
ing st 11 Jems who campaign against 
racism and fascism in our society. The 
proper way to combat these evils is ; 
through reasoned and convincing 
argument. “ 


Banks raid MoD for 
cash from research 



Dr David Owen talks Informally to students at PNL. 

Second PNL student accused of racism 


by Karen Gold 

A drat year history student at the 
Polytechnic of North London has 
been suspended find disciplinary ac- 
tion begun against him, following the 
discovery or racist posters andlear- 
lets on the polytechnic’s Kentish 
Town site. 

The student , allegedly a member of 
the British National Party, was inter- 
viewed last week hy the dean of ills 
faculty and the polytechnic’s direc- 
tor, Dr John Bclshon, before being 
suspended for n month. lie is under- 


stood to have left London. 

The polytechnic's new disciplinary 
code. Introduced towards the end of 
the trouble over PNL’s previous 
student National Front member, Pat- 
rick Harrington, allows for a 
month’s suspension while disciplin- 
ary procedures are considered. 
Under the code, racist activity or 
behaviour is an offence. 

Dr Beishon has since decided that 
disciplinary proceedings will be 
taken against the student. But he also 
said that the suspension was partly 


Equality commission support 
for old girls’ network 


The Equal Opporlunities Commission 
is to support a group of educators 
involved in (lie teaching of women who 
return to further and higher education . 

The Women Returners' Network 
has been meeting for a year on an 
informal voluntary basis to draw up its 
objectives and to act as a link organiza- 
tion for members in a wide variety of 
institutions. 

The network lias now been given a 
grant to appoint two job-share resear- 
chers to produce and maintain a direc- 
tory of courses and contacts for women 
returners. 

The aims of the network are to 
promote educational and training 
opportunities for women and to net as 
a pressure group to enable re-entry. 

it also has members in the Industrial 
Society to alert employers to use the 
skills of their female employees by 
providing career breaks, womcn-only 
training and re-entry schemes. 

Educational institutions arc encour- 
aged to recognize their special needs 
eh rough cducatinnnl guidance, child 
care provision, flexible time-tnhiing, 
and entry requirements together with 
women-only courses, •„ < • . 


The network, which is open to any 
individual member, aims to develop 
links with national and local govern- 
ment, political parties, professional 
associations and trade unions to im- 
prove awareness of the needs of ma- 
ture women returning to education. 

It also aims to encourage research 
and keep under review all aspects of 
the provision for those women who 
choose to return to further education 
nftcT a break. 

Miss Ruth Michaels, senior tutor for 
continuing education al Hatfield 
Polytechnic, who was involved in start- 
ing the network said: “There are many 
people working in this Held who have 
little idea of what other people are 
doing. Wc hope to overcome some of 
the problems which arise." 

She said the next stop for the 
network was to try to get some col- 
laborative projects together between 
colleges to apply for developmental 
funds. 

Anyone interested In contributing to 
the network or the directory should 
contact Ruth Michaels, Hatfield 
Polytechnic, PO Box 109, College 
Lane, Hatfield, Herts, ALIO 9AfJ. 


for the student’s own safety, which 
he felt unable to guarantee, particu- 
larly In the aftermath of the Tot- 
tenham riots. 

Hie disciplinary code allows for 
hearings by the director, a special 
students’ disciplinary committee and 
possibly the court of governors as 
well. Students can be reprimanded, 
suspended or expelled. The code 
allows for most hearings to take place 
within 10 working days, so the case 
may be heard before the month’s 
suspension is over. 

Polys to go 
it alone 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards this week finally approved the 
special validation agreements with 
Newcastle and Sheffield Polytechnics 
which the council says devolve more 

C ower lo the institutions than anyone 
as been allowed before. 


Newcastle and Sheffield Polytechnics 
which the council says devolve more 

C ower lo the institutioas than anyone 
as been allowed before. 

The agreements were held up last 
month after uncertainty whether all 
the members of CNAA approved 
them. They are experimental, in the 
first instance lasting a year. The coun- 
cil s announcement emphasizes that it 
will continue to provide a national 
forum for the discussion of course 
content and standards. 

Under (lie two agreements the 
polytechnics will in effect be responsi- 
ble for their own velidatlon through 
their academic boards. Although 
egnlly under its Royal Charter- which 
it m seeking to change - the council Is 
still responsible for validation of all 
courses at the two institutions, it says it 
has delegated all authority to them. 

In return, Newcastle and Sheffield 
lave agreed to Invite outsiders, includ- 
ing niqtnbers of CNAA boards and 
committees, to observe and participate 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A new company formed to promote 
commercial spin-off from the Ministry 
of Defence’s research establishments 
was launched this week. 

Defence Technology Enterprises 
(DTE), whose backers include bank- 
ers Lazards and Barclays and technol- 
ogy transfer specialists the British 
Technology Group and BASE Inter- 
national. was set up with the blessing 
of the defence secretary Mr Michael 
Hcscltinc to get nou-classificd technol- 
ogy out of the MoD’s laboratories and 
into British companies’ products. 

It will also be a counter to one of (he 
main arguments put by researchers in 
the civil sector nreuing for a transfer of 
funds from the defence ministry's £2 
billion plus annual research and de- 
velopment budget. They charge that 
control of over naif Britain’s research 
budget by the MoD is bad for the 
country because the work done is 
inaccessible to industry. 

The company will start by looking at 
work in three defence labs - the Royal 
Signals and Radar Estublishmcnt at 
Malvern, the Roynl Aircraft Establish- 


London 
colleges 
may link 

by Peter Aspden 

London University planners arc look- 
ing at ways of combining the universi- 
ty's courses in adult and continuing 
education, by forming academic links 
between Goldsmiths College, Birk- 
beck College and the department of 
extramural studies. 

The latest move in the shake-up of 
. the university was decided nt the joint 
planning committee of the court and 
senate, and ends months of specula- 
tion about the future of Goldsmiths'. 

A planned link between Gold- 
smiths' and Queen Mary College was 
quashed earlier this year because of 
too many logistical problems, but a 
recent meeting of the Goldsmiths* 
delegacy voted by an overwhelming 
majority top stay within the university. 

One of the biggest problems the 
college faces is the increased pension 
contributions it would have to nay, as a 
result of joining the Universities Su- 
perannuation Scheme rather than the 
Department of Education-based 
Teachers’ Superannuation Scheme. 

The working party formed to look 
into the latest move, chaired by a 
member of the university court, Mr 
William McCall, has been asked to 
report back speedily to the main 
planning committee, so that final 
arrangements might be fixed up before 
Christmas. 

• The vice chancellor of London Uni- 
versity, Lord Flowers, this week criti- 
cized the University Grants Commit- 
tee for not making any allowance for 
excellence in teaching when determin- 
ing university budgets. 

Speaking at a presentation cere- 
mony of graduates at the Royal Albert 
Hall, he said: "They (the UGC) don’t 
know how remeasure it, they say, so 
they can't take it into account. It is 
rather like the man who was found 
searching for a coin in Piccadilly. He 
had lost it in the King’s Road, but it 
was too dark to find it there. Let us 

ligiit B ^ iat 50011 sees t * ie 


ment at Famborough and the twin*;,. 
Admirahy Research Establiffi? 

DTE executives, dubbed 
by the military, will work in each lah 
examining projects proposed by 
establishments in-house patent 
ers. Information about the work ^ 
then be passed on to companies paving 
a subscription fee to DTE, bciwJ 
£5011 and £2,500 u year. Any produoi 
developed will depend on grant of > 
licence for use of the technology J 
the money generated will fc 5plil 
between the new company and St 
department. 

No details of the financial agree, 
ments were released, but Mr Colin 
Fielding, the MoD’s director of re- 
search, said he wanted to look at wan 
of providing incentives for researi 
establishments to come up win, 
marketable ideas for use outside 
weapons manufacture. 

If successful, the scheme may be 
extended to other establishments. Mr 
Mark Burrell of Lazards, chairman of 
DTE, said over 100 companies hid 
expressed interes in subscribing as 
associate members, who would lave 
“direct and privileged access to signifi. 
cam research”. 


OU students 
protest at 
fee rise plan 

Open University students have chal- 
lenged the university council proposals 
to raise fees next year above the level 
of inflation. 

The national executive of the Open 
University Student Union have passed 
a resolution deploring the council's 
plan lo increase fees to at least £152* 
year from the present £141 and hne 
asked the council to reconsider ibc 
decision. 

Mr John Needham, OUSA perma- 
nent secretary, said this was Hn unpre- 
cedented move for the students' union 
to tiikc and it reflected the seriousness 
with which they viewed such a large 
inercusc in fees and any possible effect 
on the ability of students to complete 
their courses. 

The university knows through its 
own statistics that 40 per cent of new 


culty meeting the cost of their degree 
courses. 

Open University students receive no 
mandatory grants and besides fees 
have to meet the costs of books, travel, 
stationery and summer schools from 
their own pockets. 

Those students who were least aw 
to meet the increased tuition fees. Inf 
university find, are new students, 
women under 35 and students with an 
income of below £10,000. 

“The executive have asked the coun- 
cil to reconsider because if flies agamn 
the view of the visiting committtt 
which recommended a moderate in- 
crease in tuition fees," said mi 
N eedham. . , 

Meanwhile students are being 
to write direct to the vice chancellor 1 ? 
protest over the changes in the uni- 
versity's funding. 

Already 160,000 names have been 
collected which will be handed in » 
regional events around the county ™ 
November 9 in time for a petition to 1 
Downing Street in the following**^ 
The university's three Members £ 
Parliament will be holding a meeting 
the House of Commons on the ssra 
day lo boost the student's campus*; 
Sixty per cent of the students ns 
signed the petition so far. 


Technicians to vote on pay 


University technicians look likely to 
»?«■ Kc ° nd group re settle 
IS? P®/ top***® with negotia- 
tions with a third group held this week. 

rifir ft °- f ‘? e A ? so , dalion of Scien- 
tme. Technical and Managerial Staffs 
are recommending a 5.25 per cent 
offer to their members, payable on all 

salary points from April 1. 

Ijllrinn ni> k. . .. 


cians national advisory commit! 
recommend acceptance. 

Voting on the offer closes on 
day, with a result expected in 
week. The offer opens the wa 
progress with the remaining 
group - clerical and secretarial 
whose negotiations res 


~.«.ypuuH5 ffora April 1. vesterdav 
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TIE NEW CONTINENTS 


The w*y a changing world looks now 

There are 5 billion of us on Earth. We live in a shrinking manufacturing are dramatically affecting our lives. We are 
world which is changing faster than ever before. Dazzling witnessing a new world in the making. This important 
new technologies, powerful new political and religious monthly series redraws the lines ofour familiar global 
alignments and major shifts in patterns of trade and map and examines the phenomena of The New Comments. 

This Sunday: In November: In December: In January’: In February: 

The Pacific The Islamic The Poles Latin Africa 

Leading the worldinto World Rich promises under America The arid lands of lost 

the 21st century ^ turbulent continent the last frontier 77 ^ dozen nations in opportunities 

of the mind search of a true identity 

Make sure you really are in touch with today* -and tomorrow* -world 
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Philosophical 
attitude 
is ‘penalized’ 

by Pult* r Aspdui] 

Traditional inclliads of measuring 
the i‘ii 1 ploy mail record uf graduates 
discriminate ugiilusi philosophy stu- 
dents, who need a longer time to 
III Ink nboul what (hey wont la do In 
lire, u survey claims. 

WliL'ii they do decide to apply for u 
jolt, employers rencl with fear, Iguor- 
nnee and negative attitudes to new 
ideas anil evidence of u rigorous 
philosophical training. 

Tiie findings emerged in u survey 
curried out by Warwick University's 
new centre for research In philosophy 
and literature among I he university's 
own graduates of 1980, 1981 and 
1982, The responses lo the survey 
show that philosophy may be a "very 
much better preparation for a gradu- 
ate career than is generally recog- 
nized". 

The report of the survey cliifms 
that the current practice of compiling 
statistics only six months after gra- 
duation may have a distorting effect 
In the cose of philosophy graduates, 
who frequently spend most of the 12 
months following graduation work- 
ing In "casual” jobs while they work 
out their career direction and priori- 
ties. 

Some graduates replying to the 
survey criticized the attitude of em- 
ployers: "Some of them think phi- 
losophy Is useless, start an Interview 
thinking you are Irrelevant and im- 
practical and seek Information to flt 
that picture,” said one, while another 
added: "Interviewers usually don't 
know what philosophy Is.” 

The Warwick survey has now 
prompted the Royal Institute of Phi- 
losophy to carry out Its own, more 
broadly-based poll, hi which nil nnl- 
verslly phllosphy departments will be 
asked to take port. 
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Joseph under fire in Lords 


by David Jiihbius 

Education ministers came wilder fire in 
the House tif Lords, this week over 
their failure to produce the promised 
| review of student fin.iiieiat siinpitrl. 

They face a further ilnsli with 
.uiriilier Government department over 
I a tax on uraduanV m enme -one of the 
' options known to he under considera- 
tion after the TreaMiiy vetoed loans 
earlier this ye.ir. 

hi a debate un the grants regulations 
for FWvS/Nh Labour spokesman Baro- 
ness David accused the Ci< ivenunciit of 
I vacillation and extraordinary and un- 
I acceptable behaviour. 

Alter the Cabinet forced Sir Keith 
'Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion. to drop loans from the agenda in 
July nothing had been heard of the 
review he had promised last December 
and which hud originally been ex- 
pected in early summer, she said. 

“I his sin iws to my mind gross inufli- 
ciency and lack of foresight, amt makes 
it veiv difficult indeed fur students ami 
families wishing to plan their finunces 
ahead, as most families would, to do 


She pointed out that the anuuint 
parents nrc assessed to contribute 
towards tiieir children's higher educa- 
tion had risen by 2711 percent from C84 
million in 197V/X(t to £2.10 million in 
|UH5/Wi with as much as 43 per cent of 
the tola] support bill now laid at 
parents’ door. 

“Of course we all know the Govern- 
ment wants to reduce public expendi- 
ture, but is as sudden nnd drastic a 
change as that begun last year and 
continued this year wise or fair*.*” she 
asked. 

The value of a grant was innv worth u 
fifth less than six years ago when 
accommodation costs had risen by 68 
per cent in the universities and 73 in 
ihc public sector, she added. 

Tnc Government spokesman, the 
Earl of Swinton. confirmed last week's 
THES report that the future of the 
review was still under consideration. 

Tressed by Lady David, he said: 
“The review is being considered by Sir 
Keith Joseph and it may - 1 cannot put 
it stronger than that - be published 
later this year." 


Hut it emerged that the remnining 
radical alternative to the existing sys- 
tem. a tax on graduate earnings, may 
fall foul of the general desire of 
Treasury ministers and the Inland 
Revenue to simplify the lax system, it 
is clear (hut if the tax notion is 
thwarted. Sir Keith may prefer to 
abandon the review entirely. 

.Supporters of the tux plan believe it 
lacks the main disadvantage of u loans 
system - the deterrent effect on the 
sections of society most under-repre- 
sented in higher education. They be- 
lieve improving job prospects for 
graduates make it an attractive prop- 
osition. 

NUS believes that its effect would be 
to increase pressure for higher starting 
salaries for graduates to offset the 
additional burden of the tax and to ndd 
to industry's costs. 

In the debate. Lord Swinton admit- 
ted that the increases in parental 
contribution could he steep, but the 
Government's aim was to protect low- 
er income families from tnc savings it 
had t>< mukc. 
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Rooms with a view - Oriel, the final Oxford college to relinquish its 
raen-omy status, this term admitted its first batch of 22 female 
students, these 15 among them. The college needed to make few 
changes in its domestic arrangements to accommodate its latest Intake 
- but for security reasons, none of the women is housed In ground floor 


Eureka is a 
private affair’ 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Britain sees the French-inspired Eure- 
ka programme for industrial and tech- 
nological collaboration in Europe as 
mainly a private sector venture. Fore- 
ign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe told a 
conference of industrialists and finan- 
ciers in London this week. 

The meeting was a preliminary to a 
gathering uf ministers in Hanover 
early in November, to try to put flesh 
on the bones of current proposals for a 
new approach to high-technology in- 
novation in Europe. 

Eureka was proposed by the French 
government, as n possible answer to 
the “technology gap" between indus- 
try in Europe and in the United States 
and Japan. The French have said they 
will pul public funds into a programme 
of research and development designed 
to strengthen European industry’s 
position m world markets. 

Britain has since been in the van- 
guard of countries arguing thut any 
such initiative should focus on areas 
chosen by companies, with private 
finance, and government's role should 
be to look at the tax, trade and 
standards regimes needed to unify the 
European market. 

The London meeting was arranged 
to Hdvancc this view. Papers submitted 
by the UK to a high-level group of 
officials preparing for the ministerial 
meeting in Hanover favour selection of 
projects which could come under the 
Eureka banner by a series of industrial 
forums. 

The market sectors put forward for 
individual forums include computers, 
manufacture and biotechnology. 


Technology training change Threat to Playhouse 


The Scottish Education Department 
has revealed what it describes os a 
radical plan to transform technological 
education. 

It hits issued n consultative paper 
proposing that current diploma 
courses for teachers of technological 


courses tor toacnors ot tecnnoionical 
studies should be replaced by a four- 
ycur degree, with half the course spent 
in n college or cducaiion and tinlfin a 
university or central institution. 

In recent years, the traditional 
approach lo technical education in 
schools nnd colleges tins been over- 
taken by the rapidly changing needs of 
the technological society, says the 
SED, and while tho present diploma 
courses arc adequatu for the existing 
school curriculum, they are not de- 
signed to prepare teachers for new 
courses. 

Tiie new BEd in technology would 


bring together elements of mechanic- 
al, electrical nnd electronic engineer- 
ing and would include industrial place- 
ments, the SED suggests. It should 
also be made up of modules to allow 
specialization and credit transfer, as 
well as allowing some BTeas of pre- 
service education to be used for inser- 
vlcc training. 

The SED is inviting (hose four of 
Scotland's seven education colleges, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Jordanhili and 
Moray House, which currently offer 
the dlplonin, to bid for the new degree 
course. 

The degree, and a postgraduate 
course for students with a technologic- 
al or applied science degree, wouldbe 
run by at least two colleges. 

The department would Hkc the new 
course to begin next September, or in 
1987 ut the latest. 


The future of the Oxford Playhouse, 
where many of Britain’s most famous 
actors first trod the boards, is once 
again in doubt following a decision by 
the university not to guarantee funding 

The Playhouse, which in recent 
years has received between £55,000 
and £100,000 in subsidies from the 
university, also needs to find at least 
another £100,000 to improve its fire 
safety precautions after a report from 


report calling for experienced theatre 
professionals and businessmen to be 
brought in to tighten up the manage- 
ment and financing of the Playhouse. 

The group of curators, consisting of 
academics who met six times a year, is 
to be replaced by a new five-strong 
board with only one university repre- 
sentative, Dr Nicholas Shrirapton. 

The board has two years to come up 
out the dcficit - In 
1982-83 Mr Christopher Ball, warden 
of Keblc College, headed an apnea 



The principal 
provider 

The Government now provides Sfi n 
cent of incomes in Britain, accordE 
to a new study. Public EmpbSX 
Western Nations, published this wee? 
by the Cambridge University p rc « 
Government also gives an interne to 
more people who are not working than 
to public employees. 6 D 

Official figures analysed bv Mr 
Richard Parry of Edinburgh Univcn . 
ty s Department of Social Administra. 
uun show that around 38 million 
people receive a weekly income from 
employment or public benefits. Onlv 
17 million arc working in the private 
sector, with central and local govern- 
nrent , the health services and national- 
ized industries employing 7.5 million. 

Poly’s selling line 

Leeds Polytechnic Is to receive 
£193,000 from local engineering 
firms, the Science and Engineering 
Research Council and the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry to set up 
a leaching company. The company 
will employ five graduates, each for 
two years, and will help (he firms 
involved develop their design and 
marketing work. 

Major minority 

The European Social Fund and Strath- 
clyde Region Council are jointly bind- 
ing a project to research the barriers 
preventing young people from ethnic 
minorities entering further and higher 
education. 

The director oft he £155 ,000 project, 
entitled Training, Education and Em- 
ployment for Minorities, will be Mi 
Trevor Corner of Glusgow Universi- 
ty's Department of Education. 

Degree Rollecall 

A £750,000 Cheshire Home planned 
for Exniouth is to provide unique 
educational opportunities for Its dis- 
abled occupunls through links with 
Kollc College. 

The new home will be sited on land 
previously used by the college, and of 
the 18 physically disabled people 
living there at least five plan to 
pursue a degree or other higher 
educational courses at Rolle. 

Russian harvest 

Hcriot-Wuti University is to launch a 
beginners’ course in Russian for stu- 
dents taking its noted interpreting and 
translating degree because of the 
“dramatic decline'' in applicants who 
have learned Russian at school. 

Until now, entry to the BA n 
languages has required proficiency jo 
two of the four languages, French, 
German, Russian and Spanish. But 
this month, the university will admi 
students who wish to take Russian but 
have not studied the language pre- 
viously, "The country is desperately 
short of expert Russian speakers, saw 
senior lecturer Dr Stewart Paton. 

Correction 
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“yjSJ brigade. of Keblc College, headed an appeal 

Adult shake-up urged in ethnic interests 


The final student numbers for 
institution created by a merger “ 
Keele and North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic are likely to be around 
8,000, and not 4,000 os reported U 
last week's THES. 


Appeals concern prompts extra places 


Because of possiblo delays in the 
appeals procedure of the Scottish Ex- 
amination Hoard, Glusgow University 
is to mnkc up to 60 extra places 
available to students. Forty of the 
places will bo in the science faculty,, 
with the others in arts and social 
sciences. 

The decision by the university sen- 
ute is in response lo -vyotrlcs that 


appeals to the SEB over teacher 
disruption nnd its effects on exam 
results were being decided too late for 
application to universities and col- 
leges. 

Professor Andrew Skinner, clerk of 
.senate , said: “We were made aware bv 
■'the Scottish Universities Council on 
Entrance of anxieties expressed by the 
Scottish Education Department/’ 


Every level of activity within the 
Nntional institute of Adult Continuing 
Education should be changed to im- 
prove representation of ethnic group- 
mgs the Commission for Racial 
Equhlity has proposed. 

A far-reaching set of proposals was 
submitted to the institute’s executive 
last week following informal consulta- 
tions with the commission. The com- 
mission has suggested that all the 
bodies which form the membership of 
the institute should be mnde aware of 

at afuevejs hBy * ^ lacl? ^presentation 

It recommends the possibility of 


co-opting representatives of black black and 
HBSra K® the «™cil of seconded fre 

,n S3- odPesunderthc sras 
•Mssrarwa sssffi 
sasf 8 o,u by the a 

Hcdnn nine-paint plan of fh e instill 

action will be used as a launching pad role m an ri 

• J ‘ t0 , be circulated and members women'sad' 

whi'ch wurfLf 0 Bub i pit “y other 5deas It calls for 

which wiil be put to a conference of , committee! 


black and Asian adult ediicators 
seconded from the institute's member 
organizations. . 

Mr Arthur Stock, director of me 
institute, said: "We could not take any 
final decisions without consulting 
those adult educators who are front me 
black or Asian communites. We w°ut 
be the first to admit there is need to 
improvement.” . 

The institute is also to investigate i 
role as an employer of women Jo w 
ing a paper prepared on behalf ot m 
women's advisory committee. .. 

It calls for at least two women on a 
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Ministers arc likely to reject the re- 
JornncndaiioM of the Kemlrew re- 
Si and accept the case for more 
L,urccs for scientific research, a 
Conservative MP claimed last week. 

Mr Robert Jackson. MP for Wan- 
tage said science was becoming an 
increasingly sensitive political issue, 
S,h important decisions pending ab- 
out the future of high-energy particle 
nhvsics and Britain's connection with 
CERN after the Kcnilrcw report, 
which recommended a 25 per cent cut 
in these areas. 

The science community was propos- 
ing a sacrifice to the Government to 
enable it to live within its means. But 
he believed the recommendations 
would not be acceptable to the Gov- 
ernment. 

"I believe ministers will reject the 
recommendation, and rightly so. and 
ihis means more resources," he told a 
meeting of the trade union-bucked 
Alliance for Science which he was 
chairing. 

Although the proportion of gross 
national product devoted to research 
and development in Britain was slight- 
ly higher than in France or Germany, 
he drew attention to a problem associ- 
ated with the Government's claim that 
it was level-funding science in rent 
terms. 

"There are special inflation factors 
which have made the cost of science 
more expensive so there has been un 
actual reduction. 

“If Government policy really is one 
of level funding this can only mean 
trying to maintain the value of the 
science vote, because the funding is 
not level in terms of the actual results 
compared with the figures in the 
Treasury books." 

After the meeting he disclosed lie 
bu arranged to discuss the issues with 
Treasury chief secretary Mr John 
MacGregor. 

Mr John Akker, deputy general 


Two out of 
four NERC 
posts unfilled 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Jhc Natural Environment Research 
unincITs new headquarters organiza- 
tion has been set up without two of the 
four "super-directors" envisaged 
under the NERC's first corporate 
plnn. And a prime candidate lor the 
trickiest job, director of earth sciences, 
nuturned down the post. 

The council’s corporate plan, re- 


leased last January, said sweeping 
rationalization would bo ahead under 


rationalization would go ahead under 
three directors of science nnd one for 
^uimtraiion, all answering to the 
w tKC secretary. Dr John Bowman. 

Reorganization of the NERC's 
windon heudquarters for this change 
snow complete, but the posts for both 
wrth sciences and marine sciences 
remain vacant. Professor Michael 
UHara of the University College of 
It 7 s a ! Aberystwyth was offered the 

dawn 5C ' ence * ^ us turncd ** 


The problem is a repeat of difficul- 
*7 S . ovcr the appointment of a new 
Sianfor lhe council j n when 

noiher leading geologist. Professor 
r .yxburgh of Queens College, 
umbndee. turned Hnu>n ih<* inh 


rj^unuge, turned down the job. 
fn ,5 chairman's post eventually fell 
Bmu r but he and Dr 


David Jobbins looks at 
issues raised by the 
Tories in Blackpool 


secretary of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, one of the unions 


versity Teachers, one of the unions 
supporting the alliance, painted a 
depressing picture of British science in 
decline ana called for an effective 
voice for science in the Cabinet, true 
level funding, and more resources. 

Dr Frank Riddell, n chemistry lec- 
turer at Stirling University, told the 
meeting he feared the quality of people 
going into science and technology now 
was Tower than 20 years ago. 

And he warned that cuts in universi- 




T HE population of Id io IK-vcar-okls 
peaked in the UK and most European 
countries in IW2. with a higher prop- 
uition of If i- year-olds nttcndiiig some 
form of education or training/ 
These are two of the key findings 
contained in u comparative inter na- 
tional statistical report on the cduca- 




tion and training of ihc 16 to IN age 
group, released this month by tiie 
Department of Education ana Sci- 


ty research Funding could not be made 
up from industrial sources. 


“Although it is good Conservative 
philosophy to say that industry should 
fund research, it will not happen," Dr 


fund research, it will not happen," Dr 
Riddell, himself a Conservative coun- 
cillor, said. 


A massive police presence around 
Blackpool’s Winter Gardens was 
reinforced when up Lo 2,000 students 
from the north of England demons- 
trated outside. 

Double rankn of police guarded the 
main facade, others cordoned off the 
rear of the building and the march 
was escorted by 20 mounted police, 

But the demonstration against 
education cuts, mounted by the Man- 
chester and Tyne Tees areas of the 
National Union of Students, passed 


off without serious incident. 

The event was officially recognized 
by NUS, with speakers at a rally on 
the beach afterwards including vice 

E resident, welfare, Ms Vicky Phll- 
ps, and national executive member 
Mr Simon Pottlnger. 


Some of the marchers, from St 
Martin’s College of Higher Educa- 
tion, had walked 25 miles from 
Lancaster to Blackpool, claiming 
they could not afford the transport. 


Fee rises will not aid recovery, says WE A 


The Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion sees little hope of grcntly in- 
creased income through fee increases 
to students as a strategy far recovery 
from its funding crisis. 

A fringe meeting organized by the 
WEA and addressed by Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion nnd Science, was given new details 
of the effects of fee rises over the past 
two years. 

Mr Robert Lochric, the WEA’s 


fees were increased the lower the net 
gain in income, Mr Lochrie com- 
mented: “Wc must he very near the 
limit.” 

But Sir Keith showed evident sur- 


prise that only £1 million came to the 
WE A in fee income, com oared with £3 


general secretary, said the 15 English 
districts had raised fees by 37.82 per 


WEA in fee income, compared with £3 
million from central government. 

“Seventy-five per cent of the money 
from the taxpayer - that 1 did not 
realize,” lie mused. “You could put up 
your fee income?” 

Other suggestions from CVmscrva- 


WEA fears will lead to open competi- 
tion for students between its districts. 
"1 have said that if you manage to 
increase your total income over all, I 
will somehow try to find n bit more 
money for you. he snid. 


Other streakers from the floor ex- 
pressed their concern over WEA’s 


image as n crypto-left-wing organiza- 
tion out to secure socialist ends, its 
support for Uncscn, and the perennial 
thorny question about its name. 


cent, but the total income had in- 
creased only 2b.N per cent. Fee in- 
creases between districts ranged from 
ns littic as 14 per cent to n staggering 80 
per cent. 

Expressing concern that the more 


live representatives attending the 
meeting ranged from tumble sales and 


meeting ranged from jumble sales and 
Ihc employment of a high-flying fund 
raiser - neither regarded by the WEA 
as likely to solve its financial problems. 

Hope was offered by Sir Keith over 
the new funding formula which the 


Retiring Oxbridge v-cs hit out 


by Peter Aspden 

The vice chancellors of Oxford and 
Cambridge universities have criticized 


consciences as they can in judging 
them against whatever standards seem 


Government policy towards hielicr 
education in separate speeches given 
to mark their retirement. 


them against whatever standards seem 
best. 

“The last aspect of tiieir judgements 
which will worry me is how the UGC 


The vice chancellor of Cambridge, 
Professor Sir John Butterfield, said the 


Green Fairer had been widely conde- 
mned witliin the university, "even by 
those who are more usually to he fotind 
among the present Government's sup- 
porters." 

“The version that has reached ns 
does have the air of being somewhat 
hurried in its efforts to assess the 
relative unit costs of higher education 
in different sorts of institutions," he 
said. . 

He also said the University Grants 
Committee was delving into a quag- 
mire in its efforts to introduce a more 
selective method of allocating re- 
sources for research. "They are going 


can possibly find out about embryonic 
research which is not yet fully re- 
ported, but which may have consider- 
able potential, especially potential for 
industry. 

"Arc we not hell-bent on developing 


ford University, Mr Geoffrey War- 
nock, also wnmed that the likely 
short-term effects of the UGC's selec- 
tivity policy were “pretty bad". 

"It is a pity that academies, instead 
of just getting on with their work, 
should navo to take time out to 


describe what work they arc doing, in 
terms that they hope will look appetiz- 


the status aun where all our competi- 
tors arc already competing, rather 
than supporting the very attributes 
everyone else in the research world 
respects us for - a remarkable record 
of originality which in my view we must 
at all costs encourage and defend?" 

Sir John said that one way of cutting 
down on the amount of time academics 
spent in committees - as recom- 
mended in the Jarratt report on 
efficiency - was to impose a morator- 
ium on official questionnaires and 
reports which require responses from 
universities and departments. 

The retiring vice chancellor of Ox- 


to receive very large amounts of in- 
formation and have to act with as clear 


terms that they hope wifi look appetiz- 
ing when set out an the markct-stRll. 
But 1 believe it has to be done; nor is it 
impossible that the required look at 


wliot wc arc doing may occasionally, 
indirectly, be of benefit to what wc 


indirectly, be of benefit to what wc 
do," he said. 

Mr Wamock also seid he was more 
anxious about the future of the col- 
leges than of the university in the 
n airo we r sense, fearing their existence 
might be threatened by the growing 
emphasis on “rationalization . 

'T fear it is true to say that, in a 
period of increasing centralization and 
increasing interference, the mere fact 
of difference may be something of a 
liability, or a hostage to fortune," he 
said. 


Adult learning ‘can change society’ 


Adult learning should be made as 
strong a national priority as child 
learning and attract comparable sup- 
port, delegates at a two-day oonfer- 

ika nntifrM! nf fldult 


encc to review the progress of adult 
education in Northern Ireland were 

Addressing about 100 representa- 
tives at Newcastle. Co. Down, last 
week. Professor Lalagc Boot, > d, ™> 
tor of the department of adult and 
continuing education at GlasgowUru- 
versily, said that greater efforts would 
have to be made to get l rue role 
and purpose of adult education better 

re Tlre issue had ceased to be a vote- 
catcher in Britain, as wasshown when 
a move to stir up interest in the House 
of Commons recently d«w only ^ix 
MPs she said. Yet the fourth interna 
tjonal conference on adult education in 
Paris earlier this year proved to be 
Unesco’s largest ever gaihenng, with 
many countries sending senior political 

fi8 "We have to educate our masters; 
she said, “and wc have to *dw jliem 
that adult education is a “*>! for 


Un,.. b 11 rivi, nui lie anu i>r 

“owman arc still having difficulty 
Liu, 8 , ® e ® d c«nic geologists, who 

ihp lh 5 ,r object is ill-treated by 
me council. 

a addition, the super-director 
dirV.?l ntments wcrc widely resented by 
° R °f the council's own insli- 
intprf« Who M *N ktd they will suffer 
niu«? rencc « new tier of admi- 

.ih'^rs were recently introduced 
eornn! 11 ?^ ! wo vcrs ion of the council's 
coiSnff^ p an ' which will be sent for 

nChS" - ,0 NERC s,aff ncx * 

V(>a. Tlu^ n a tu rna bout from last 


Vga- • , — “ ■* a lurnuDom irum »>i 

tiaj y n ,. c . n *h e Plan was kept eonfiden- 


-“ttlij the last moment. 

nc W p | an js CX p ecle d lo m ovc on 
ibitom! 8 ? y ear ’ s preoccupation with 
di£.; • tor &,a ft numbers to wider 
"•ussion of scientific priorities. 


changing societies as well as individual 

l,ves - . , n f 
But it was vital, said Professor 

Bown. to deliver work of quality and 
value. To this end greater emphasis 
needed to be given to training people 
for adult education undertakings. No 
pains should be spared to ensure that 
work done by paid professionals was 
really professional, "it is something we 


sary both for publicity and funding. 
Professor Bown's misgivings nbou 


seem to think anybody can do, without 
training and just at the drop of a hat. 
But just as somebody who did not have 
a proper training would not be allowed 
to teach our children, so we should 
take care that people paid for catering 
for adults do so effectively.” 

Professor Bown also postulated that 
while adult education suffered from a 
stringent shortage of resources, what 
resources were available were not used 
to best advantage. 

This was not to say, however, that 
the campaign to get more money in the 
system should be relaxed. Current 
constraints could not be accepted. 
Northern Ireland, she said, must be 
wary of any VAT levy on adult courses 
which in England and Wales had 


encc. 

The report draws together figures on 
part-time and full-time education and 
training for Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and the 
USA, taking into account variables 
such as unemployment, military ser- 
vice and a compulsory' carry-over from 
basic schooling which exists in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. 

In contrast to the population peak in 
1982, which was followed by a sharp 
decline in numbers in the UK, Fiance, 
Germany and the Netherlands, the 


Germany and the Ncthennnos, tnc 
United Slutcs and Japan exhibit a 


completely different pattern. A peak 
level is forecast for Japan in 1990. and 


But Mr Lochrie put the organiza- 
tion’s antecedents firmly on record as a 


proved “a plague”, reducing resources 
and placing more demands on adminis- 
trators’ efforts. 

It was also to the detriment of 


continuing education to identify target 
groups, like tho unemployed, as its 
clientele, though this might be neces- 


level is forecast for Japan in 1990, and 
the same occurred in the USA in lhe 
mid 1970s. 


Participation rates (both part-time 
d full-time) arc highlighted as being 
liable, ranging from 65 per cent in 


variable, ranging from 65 per cent in 
France, Italy and the UK to 84 per cent 
in Germany. 

in Japan, part-time study often 
complements lull-time study, instead 
of being viewed as an alternative. In 
both Jnpan and the USA it was 
estimated that one in three 18-year- 
olds enter higher education. 

Differences between countries in 
full-time participation are much higher 
than overall participation rates. In the 
UK the participation rate (or 16-ycaT- 
olds is almust naif that of the Nether- 
lands and the USA. At the 17-ycnr-old 
level, the gap is .greater. 

On a gender comparison, the female 
participation in full-time higher cduca- 


sclf-hclp organization offering the 
chance of educational enlightenment 


to people who had not considered its 
benefits since leaving school at lhe first 
opportunity. 


tion, across the age range, exceeds the 
male rate in the UK, France and 
Oermany. 

Most countries included in the sur- 
vey show increased participation over 
the last five years, particularly in 
Germany and the Netherlands, where 


Germany and the Netherlands, where 
it is obligatory by law for students 
leaving compulsory schooling to con- 


jcavmg compulsory schooling io con- 
tinue their studies part-timo-for three 
years in Germany and for one year in 
the Netherlands. 


Advisers fear 
loss of 

human touch 


Careers officers fear that new technol- 
ogy, in the form of computerized 
university and polytechnic placement 
schemes, poses a threat to the more 
personal service now available to 
school-leavers. 

The Advanced Further Education 
Information Service may even stand to 
be axed, according to tne Institute of 
Careers Officers. 


At present the scheme operates as 
something of a lifeline for sixth For- 
mers. Careers officers who are pro- 
vided with lists of late vacancies on 
degree and diploma courses by the 
Department of Education and Science 
are on hand to advise to students who 
have not done as well as anticipated in 
examinations. 

Under the AFE1S scheme 
thousands of students arc counselled 


each summer, and it would be a great 
pity to lose this personal touch in 
favour of electronic efficiency, says Mr 


Professor Bown's misgivings about 
"target groups" were reinforced by Mr 
Jack Mansell, chief officer of die 
DES's further education unit, who 
outlined for the conference current 
trends in continuing education in Eug- 


R. Lawton, honorary secretary of the 
institute. 

With the introduction of the 
Polytechnics Central Admissions Sys- 
tem, there may be an increased 


tendency for students to operate on 
their own in making career choices, he 
said. 

Careers officers were not taking the 
challenge lying down and the institute 
was actively promoting the availability 
of careers advisers through its links 
with secondary schools. 

A number of careers services have 


in sociul education, he warned, for 
continuing education must be about 
personal development and social 
skills. 

Its clientele consisted of people aged 
over 1 R who saw education as a means 
of relating to a wide variety or every- 
day roles - as a parent , a neighbour, a 
hobbyist. “An inefficient or antisocial 
fulfilment of these roles .could spell 
disaster for nluch of our everyday life, 
as the- recent riots have shown. 


implemented PRESTEL, which prom- 
ises to provide more up-to-date degree 
and diploma information. Mr David 


Haines, careers officer for Warwick- 
shire. said while it was likely the new 


systems would add an impersonal 
element, there would always be a need 


element, there would always be a need 
for cddriselling and help. 
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overseas news 


Peking makes its amends 


by Geoffrey Ptirkins 
"I lie Peking City Government is fili- 
n' ally making :i huge effort roeomneii- 
siitc .'trnl make ameniis in i hous jmls nf 
in tel Rituals who suffered unjustly 
during the l.isi 2>J years, parrieuhrly 
during the cultural rcvnlutiun. 

ilic authorities arc giving preferen- 
tial treat men t in employ men t and 
reluming property and money to those 
intellectuals who were wrongfully 
chjrged, sacked, imprisoned, had 
their property unil money confiscated 
or did not receive money due to them. 

I'o date some 15,881) intellectuals 
have been rehabilitated after charges 
against them were found to he false. Of 
these, over 4 ,(KHJ have had confiscated 
property returned to them or been 
compensated for their losses. A furth- 
er 2.7iX) intellectuals have been paid 
withheld salaries iri full. 


However, the city government 
states ilmt its ongoing investigations 
show that .il least 24? eases, where 
intellectuals were falsely charged have 
yet to he corrected, and there are Mill 
several hundred waiting for confis- 
cated properties or withheld salaries to 
he returned. 

"flic city government's efforts arc 
part nf a brand programme to raise the 
status, living and working conditions 
of Peking’s intellectuals. It is reported 
that large numbers of intellectuals 
have already hene fitted greatly, but 
there are still many complaints and 
problems to he dealt with and the 
authorities are determined to step up 
efforts to solve them. 

According to incomplete statistics, 
in the last two years alone, 4.14 in idle - 
(.(inis died suddenly of illnesses linked 
to overwork. Thefr health and death 


rate is rc|x>rtcd to be the highest of all 
working groups in the country. A 
shortage of housing, poor educational 
opportunities and Tow pay are among 
other problems of urgent need oT 
attention. 

Peking's Municipal Organizational 
Department, which is responsible for 
the current investigations, for setting 
right past wrongs and for giving pre- 
ferential treatment, os well as general- 
ly up-grading the status, pay and living 
conditions of all intellectuals, said it 
was determined to solve all existing 
problems by a series of carefully 
worked out measures. 

Among the department’s plans for 
the coming year arc the building of a 
further 50,000 square metres of nous- 
ing. rhe introduction of annual health 
checks and n 15 day holiday for all 
middle-aged intellectuals. 


Student killed in campus gun battle 


From Hasan A kit tar 

ISLAMABAD 

A gun fight between rival groups of 
students ui Karachi campus of NED 
Engineering University last week 
winch resulted in the death of one and 
injuries to two other students, has led 
to indefinite closure of the university 
and postponement of its examinations. 

The murder which is said to be the 
I9(h on Karachi Universities 1 cam- 
puses in recent years is attributed to 
the rising tensions between factions of 
students uclonging to Pakistan's diffe- 
rent ethnic groups. As such, the latest 
incident is regarded as a serious de- 
velopment in the country's present 
political climate which is already pola- 
rized by inter-provincial and linguistic 
divisions and jealousies. 


The universities in Karachi, Pakis- 
tan’s most populous city with about six 
million inhnui Lints, have students 
from regions speaking different lan- 
guages and n number of foreign stu- 
dents, particularly Iranians, Arabs and 
Afghans. 

While the government tends to 
blame the students unrest on political 
motives, it is also seen as one of the 
outcomes of limited opportunities for 
higher technical and professional 
education available in Pakistani in- 
stitutions. 

The limited educational facilities in 
the country have also resulted in large 
scale attempts by Pakistani students, 
especially from the sensitive border 
provinces of the North-West Frontier 
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und the Baluchistan region bordering 
Afghanistan, to flee to East Europe 
ana the Soviet Union through Kabul lo 
seek admissions in universities there 
which apparently offer them scho- 
larships. Lt.-Gcn. Fale Haq, the 
North-West Frontier province gov- 
ernor, said graduates from Soviet or 
East European universities would not 

f et government employment back 
omc. 

Meanwhile, there have been fresh 
reports of unrest among Islamabad 
and Karachi University teachers. The 
executive of the Karachi University 
Teachers Society condemned the de- 
tention and transfer from Karachi jail 
to Sukkur prison of Dr Hasan Zafar 
Arif, a Karachi university teacher who 
was arrested last year. 


Why there’s 
writing - 
and writing 

The American Council on Education 
has made what it calls “a momentous 
decision”. For the first time since it 
began, some 40 years ago, the writing 
skills section of the General Education 
Development test Is going to require 
students to write an essay. 

The GED, as it is known, is an 
examination which enables those who 
failed to complete their high school 
education to earn an equivalent diplo- 
ma. Last year it was taken by more 
than 700,000 American adults. In 
addition to writing, it measures skills in 
social studies, science, reading and 
mathematics. 

Until now, students' ability to write 
has been tested by some 80 multiple- 
choice questions on spelling, punctua- 
tion, usage, sentence structure, logic 
and organization. It has taken some 
time, but the examiners have come to 
the conclusion that this may not add up 
to quite the same thing as writing. 
They will therefore be including a 
45-minute essay-writing exercise on 
some topic not requiring any special- 
ized knowledge. 

Not too quickly, though. In order to' 
ove time for this revolutionary new 


development to be included in adult I 
education programmes which students 
take in preparation for the test, the 
essay section will not enter the ex- 
amination until 1988. Actually taking 
pen to paper is clearly being seen as a 
potential shock to the system. 

Pacific nations 
get together 

More than 150 debates from Pacific 
nat ons met recently in Papua New 
Guinea for a five-day conference on 


mentation and co-ordination of non- 
fonnal education. 

The nature and status of non-formal 
provision In Papua New Guinea is 
under review, and this meeting served 
as a good forum for discussion on 
future dovelopmonmt. The major 
accomplishment,, however, was the 
assembly of such a. diverse gtoup of 
educators In a region characterized bv 

conyuujlioatioQ difficulties.- . , . ’ •j. 7. 


Toi^f* Honours 
Conn Le. bov^Vv 





Throwing new light on 
cutlets and cleanliness 


from Donald Fields 

Having proved some years ago that 
elderly people walk faster when (hey 
are In a hurry than when they arc 
not, Swedish academic research is 
scoring fresh triumphs. 

After receiving extensive support 
and devoting 10 years to the subject, 
Ms Gudrun Linn has completed a 
doctorate on the correct positioning 
of a toilet, washbasin and bath in a 
bathroom. One conclusion she has 
reached In 222 pages described in one 
quarter as "largely unreadable" is 
that It Is hard to keep b lavatory 
clean. Enlightening details arc pro- 
vided of the parts of the apparatus 
that do not meet the most stringent 


hygienic criteria. 
During her inv 


During her investigations the in- 
trepid Ms Linn inspected 10 Swedish 
homes and built an experimental 
bathroom at the Chalmers technical 
institute in Gothenburg, using eight 
human guinea pigs to prove (he 
brilliance of her grand design. 

The desperate needs of Swedish 
society are equally dose to the heart 


of Stina Fjelkner-Modlg, who b 
believed to be the world’s first doctor 
of pork chops. Having eaten her nr 
through 4,000 cutlets In rive yean, 
this technologist has reached several 
revolutionary conclusions that could 
change entire lifestyles. 

For Instance, she considers It unde- 
sirable for a pork chop to be more 
than two centimetres thick, or to be 
allowed to stand In the frying pan for 
more than three minutes after cook- 
ing. Quality is all important, andau 
overfried object is not pleasant for 
the palate. 

It is indeed encouraging to And 
thnt, years after Kinsley Amis 
wrote Lucky Jim , so many reseat^ 
chers outside Britain are engaged Id 
what he called ‘throwing pseud* 
light on non issues". 

The Swedish academic establish' 
ment Is unperturbed: after all, lo 
question the validity of theses that 
could be done by the average compre- 
hensive school pupil would also be to 
question the competence of profes- 
sors who give the original green light 
for each research project. 


‘Creationism’ must be 
revised, US publishers told 


from P. E. Burke 

SACRAMENTQ 

Eijjd American publishers have been 
told by the California Board of Educa- 
tion, which examines books proposed 
for use in state colleges and high 
schools, that their science textbooks 
have been rejected. 

Such books can be resubmitted after 
revision which in effect means restor- 
mg the text to the original versions, 
which had been “Bowdlerized” within 
the last few years as a result of pressure 
from groups of fundamentalist reli- 
gious activists. 

Such changes had involved the re- 
moval of detailed accounts of evolu- 
tion and the teachings of Darwin from 
science and biology textbooks while 
giving equal space to “creationism”, a 
pseudo-sclenuflc explanation of the 
creation of the Earth and man which is 
the account in the 

nook or Genesis, 

JSjfln Southern states passed laws 
or had legislation pending requiring 


the tcnching of “creationism , mo 
when Texns went that way a few yean 
ago, following intense P, rcssu u rc j£f,' 
paigns by fundamentalist enurtnu. 
Eastern textbook publishers p* * 
and cut down Darwinism ana boosiw 
creationism. (Texas state colleges aw 
schools arc one of the biggest ten- 
book-buying blocks in the coonUW 

California’s move against “Bo*®*' 
rized” textbooks comes less than a 
after the state of Texas reverse® 
policy that Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion be taught as only one ot 
theories of the origin of life- . 

The fundamentalist churches 

been very active in there pre^^ 


Kcagan. {Mr Keagan uw / 
sought, and was given, their suppw 
his two presidential elMtwn * 
paigns.) Now times may be 
Texas education comratMiqper, ' 
N. Kirby has called the 
action ‘‘part of. a growing Jjg 
trend towards improving e duMI 
standards”. 


Small rise in overseas figures 

B ? itish - ? tu< |ents are now 1 1 percent by theirprevious uwvejjj 
in ‘ he United oncl only 2 per cent being spoWjK*” 
,heu!? ° r p 




N» g*5 90 students here. 

J5£" ■ decade of rapid growth 
which ended last year, the foreign 
student population has again shown 
? n i y q a mar »nal increase. At 342,113 it 
HP on the 1983/84 total. 
TV/o-t turds of the ptudents are paying 
JjL 1 «jwy. ;with 12 per bent 
suppprted by their home governments. 


sources. 

A survey released by 


icxas aournem, n ^ 
black institution, has a greater Pjjr, 
tion of foreigners among its y ’ rA* 
body than any other. A quartej ™ 
students there come from ovc 

representing 62 countries. 8 

sending the largest controgen*- 
Though the overall nngJJV-, 
almost unchanged, there 
marked Variations in individual 
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overseas news 


State colleges scramble for funds 



from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

The lines between public and private 
hielier education in the United States 
are becoming blurred, lndaysgoncby, 
before the Kcagan administration be- 
m lightening the purse strings, public 
dilutions got their funding from 
state and federal governments, ft 
was left to the private sector to raise 
wbat it could from individual and 
commercial donors. 

All that has now changed. Lean 
State budgets and diminished suppurt 
from Washington have forced the 
State-supported universities to get out 
into the financial market place, and 
college presidents are finding that their 
role ui lire has changed drastically. 
From being chief executives, preoccu- 
pied with academic concerns and inter- 
departmental squabbles, they have 
now been forced to become virtuoso 
fund raisers with political savvy and 

Illinois boy 
makes good 

A former chemistry professor at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, who 
abandoned academe to take up u 
business career, has donated $40 mil- 
lion to the University of Illinois. 

Arnold O. Beckman, who gained his 
bachelor's and master’s degrees at 
Ms, made the gift last week to 
olablish an interdisiplinary institute to 
study human and artificial intelligence. 
Ilk one of the largest donations ever 
nide by an individual to a public 
■cenity. 

The new institute, which will also 
receive $10 million in state funding, 
mD house two centres: one for biolo- 
n, behaviour, and cognition, and one 
foi materials science, computers and 
emulation. 

Realm is lo cut across the academic 
disciplines and bring together en- 
gineers, life scientists und physical 
scientists, to study how humans think 
»nd learn. Thnt knowledge, it is 
hoped, will lead lo the development of 
more powerful computers. 

The 250,000 sq ft complex, due fur 
wntpktion in 1988, will house some 
NO faculty, graduate students and 
riministrators. 

Arnold Bcckmun, who is giving his 
“flf as well ns his money to the new 
jjHftutc, is chairman of the hoard of 
Beckman Instruments Ilic, u mnnufac- 
tatei of icicntific devices. 

Khomeini pleads 
for scholarship 

Inn's president Khomeini has culled 
F higher education sector to 
introduce tne “cultural values of the 
past-revolution ", and to transform 


the ability lo move with ease in the 
corporate world. 

And they 3rc doing the job well. On 
the last available Figures, for 1983, the 
public universities captured 32 percent 
of the $1.5 billion given to higher 
education by private donors. Accord- 
ing to the New York-based Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, this was a 
32.5 per cent increase over the year. 

But with only a finite amount of 
money available, the fund raising suc- 
cess of the public universities has put 
the squeeze on the private sector. As a 
result, they in turn are now being 
forced to rely increasingly on public 
support, ranging from direct State 
subsidies lo research grants and con- 
tracts, and federal aid to students. 
Some states give private colleges a set 
percentage of the funds allotted for 
public schools, and Maryland gives 
every private institution a state sub- 
sidybased upon its enrolment. 

‘This is a very big issue in public 


education right now”, said a 
spokesperson for the American Asso- 
ciation of Stale Colleges and Universi- 
ties. “Private institutions get a lot of 
their funding from public sources, and 
just because we’re called public 
doesn’t mean that we don’t get money 
from private sources. Private sources 
are very important, increasingly im- 
portant for public colleges, because of 
tight state budgets." 

So pervasive is the public schools’ 
scramble for private money that the 
National Association of College and 
University Business Officers has be- 
gun holding workshops on innovative 
financing. ^Survival is what it is,” said 
Jack Cox , communications director for 
the NACUBO. "If they don't do these 
things, they can't keep their doors 
open." 

The private universities, feeling the 
pinch, nave long complained that pub- 
lic colleges with heavy state subsidies 
could keep their tuition fees artificially 


low. They are now suggest ins that 
student ai d shou Id be “price se nsitlvc” , 
with larger loans and grants going (o' 
those who chose to attend their far 
more expensive institutions. 

Dut with the Reagan administration 
intent on cutting the student loan 
programme as much as Congress will 
allow, and making constant complaints 
about over-pricing in the private sec- 
tor, their chances arc slim. 

A new threat has now arisen which 
will affect both sectors. Under Presi- 
dent Reagan’s latest plan for lax 
reform, charitable donations will no 
longer be deductible from federal 
income tax. Nothing could be so 
calculated to unite public and private 
universities in a collective scream of 
rage. Luckily for them, the measure is 
stuck in Congress and is likely to 
remain their for some time. In the 
meantime, the battle to poach funds 
from each other's historic bailiwick 
goes on. 


Huge profits in export courses 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Australia is to set up education units in 
the major south east Asian countries to 
market Australian higher education 
courses which the government believes 
could result in an AusSlOO million a 
year export industry. 

Announcing the scheme, the federal 
minister for trade, Mr John Dawkins, 
said Australian higher education in- 
stitutions would be tree to market their 
own courses and services utilizing the 
advisory, liaison and nromotionalfaci- 
litics of the Asian-based education 
units, if and as required. 

Mr Dawkins wns giving the govern- 
ment's response to a report of an 
education services mission to South 
East Asia which called for a more 
intensive marketing programme of 
education courses in Asia. Mr Daw- 
kins said the type of courses and 
services envisaged included: 

• Undergraduate courses offered in 
Australia or overseas, or a combina- 
tion of both, or via external studies, 

• Short courses of up lo six months 
offered either in Australia, overseas or 
both, 

• Postgraduate courses offered in Au- 
stralia or partially overseas if, for 
example, there whs a demonstrated 
unmet demand for postgraduate study 
hy graduates of institutions in Asia, 

• Vocational and technical training 
associated with public and private 
sector development and infrastructure 
projects. 

Tiie scheme had very promising 



Mr John Dawkins. . .‘potential 1 

but there were complications, notably 
the problem of offering courses lo 
Asians at a time of unmet demand by 
Australians for higher education. 

“The point to be appreciated,” Mr 
Dawkins said, “is thal such a scheme 
will not be at the expense of cxistingor- 
p respective Australian students. The 
guidelines provide that government 
Funds may not be used to subsidize 
such courses. The scheme will not 
involve the investment of additional 
public resources in the education of 
non-Australians. Indeed, it would not 
be proposed if that were the case." 

Universities and CAEs would not be 


The scheme had very promising oc proposcu u 
econo mic potential, Mr Dawkins said. Universities and CAEs would not be of our terti 

London club to protest at hardship 

One hundred and fifty Malaysian stu- Malaysian-lndians. depend on a re- After Its 


expected lo set their fees so as to 
recoup all their costs, including a 
capital component, otherwise they 
would be unlikely to participate in such 
a voluntary scheme anyway. 

Mr Dawkins claimed the scheme 
could not even be of direct benefit to 
Australian education because of the 
economies of scale, enlarged facilities, 
new courses, additional academic posi- 
tions and enhanced expertise that the 
proposal could generate. 

He rejected claims by academic and 
student groups that the proposal repre- 
sented a thin-end-ot-the-wedge 
method of reintroducing university 
fees. The government remained 
opposed to this notion, Mr Dnwkins 
said, just as it was opposed to an 
opposition suggestion that the provi- 
sion of fiill-fee places should be ex- 
tended to Australian students as a 
means of meeting unsatisfied demand. 

To remove finy apprehension on this 
point, the government had decided 
that courses developed for overseas 
students on the basis of full cost 
recovery could not be offered on the 
same basis to Australian students, he 
said. 

“Some may baulk at the notion of 
selling education as if it were just 
another commercial commodity. If the 
result threatened to compromise the 
integrity of higher learning in this 
country, that would indeed be un- 
acceptable. But charging overseas stu- 
dents for an Australian education, 
whether on a full fee or discounted 
basis, is already an established fenture 
of our tertiary institutions.” 


lus message toTchran University to 
wrfc the opening of the new academic 
£? r the president said that decades 
•voted to a “blinkered adoption 
^'-Western" education values 
,cd higher education in Iran away 
■tont its true course. 

Hen early breakthrough is to be 
“graved in the educational and moral 


One hundred and fifty Malaysian stu- 
dents at British universities are facing 
severe finuncial difficulties and may 
have to return home before complet- 
ing their courses according to a report 
from the Malaysian-Indian Cougress 
(MIC). . . , 

The report has been submitted to 
the Malaysian Education Ministry in 
Kuala Lumpur, and delegates from the 
MIC Club in London are set to meet 
education minister, Datuk Abdullah 
Ahmad Badawi to discuss the plight of 
the students involved. 

The students, who are mainly 


votving MIC fund set up in 1980 with 
the help of a number or British firms 
operating in Malaysia. The fund is 
managed by the Malaysian education 
ministry in Kuala Lumpur and since 
1981 has received something in the 
region of $1.6 million from British 
firms. . . . 

At present 456 students are receiv- 
ing loons of between £1,000 and £1 ,600 
a year, but the MIC Club in London 
reports that none of Us students have 
received any money this year from the 
fund. 


After Its repeated approaches to the 
Malaysian Students Department 
(MSD) in London had failed, the MIC 
appealed to the education ministry in 
Kuala Lumpur for funds earlier this 
year, but has received none to date. 

The MIC is now set to meet educa- 
tion minister Badawi during the next 
few days when it can give a detailed 
account of the situation and appeal for 
financial assistance for the students in 
Britain, who will otherwise be forced 
to return to Malaysia without complet- 
ing their courses. 


Council 
faces new 
critics 

from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

The reappointment of Professor Ihsan 
Dogramaci to the presidency of Tur- 
key's Higher Education Council has 
coincided with a fresh wave of criticism 
of ihc council's policies. 

The strangest attack on the four- 
year-old body, which controls all 
aspects of higher education in the 
country, comes from Dr Haldun Ozen, 
a former lecturer at the Black Sea 
Technical University in Trabzon. Dr 
Ozen has produced an impressive 
volume of statistics to show that the 
total number of teaching staff in Tur- 
key’s universities is now falling, as is 
the number of professors and senior 
lecturers, in spite of the incrense in 
students numbers. As a result, he 
chums, the teacher-learner ratio has 
doubled to 430 over the last four 
years. In addition, there has been a 
steep incrcnsc in the proportion of 
students failing to obtain a degree. All 
this flics in the face of figures published 
by Professor Dogramaci in nis recent 
“white book” on the progress of Tur- 
kish universities. 

Implicit criticism of the HEC also 
emerged from a symposium held at 
Istanbul Technical University earlier 
this month. The symposium, chaired 
by university rector Professor Rental 
Kafali, concluded, among other 
things, that students were obliged to 
learn too much by rote; that the 
entrance examination system needed 
urgent reform; that foreign languages, 


Turkish, fine aria, physical education 
and the history of the revolution were 


and the history of the revolution were 
all being taught in an unrealistic and 
useless way and that student numbers 
at ITU had been increased without 
regard to facilities - between 400 and 
500 students were attending lectures in 
rooms designed for 100-150, wliile' the 
availability of laboratories way lower 
thM in schools in western countries, 
let alone technical universities. 

The reappointment of Professor 
Dogramaci for another four-year term 
of office - announced over three 
months before the end of his tenure - 
shows how oblivious the authorities 
are to such criticism. The HEC presi- 
dent was nominated by President 
Kenan Evren at the culmination of a 
centralized appointments procedure 
which has seen the replacement of 
many deans of faculty over the last few 
months and which is one of the main 
aspects of the system to which oppo- 
nents of the HEC object. Hie profes- 
sor's latest initiative is to set about 
creating "professional universities” 
in cooperation with businessmen. 

Dr Yalcin Kucuk, one of the many 
university lecturers to have lost his 

B est since the Inauguration of the 
[igher Education Council, is to go to 
prison. A five-year legHl battle over his 
nook, Towards A New Republic, 
ended in his beine sentenced to 18 
months for “lauding communism". 
An independent report on the book 
ordered by a military court in Istanbul 
has come to the conclusion that Dr' 
Kucuk was “at Moscow's orders”. The 
defence described the report as “primi- 
tive''. The book itself was banned in 
1980. Dr Kucuk's only consolation is 
that he will not serve the eight years 
handed out to him in the original trial. 
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larly in the news in recent weeks, and it 
is strange that any statement of its 
main council would have been 
ignored. Friends of Dr Grabowska are 
highly sceptical about these alleged 
“statements" however, and consider 
them a diplomatic and face-saving 
fiction concocted by the authorities. 

• Young Poles protesting against the 
imprisonment of Marek Adam- 
kiewicz, a former student activist 
jailed last December for refusing to 
take the military oath, have sent back 
their military registration books to the 
Ministry of Defence. Adamkiewicz, 
who was active during the Solidarity 
period in the now-outlawed Indepen- 
dent Students Association (NZS), did 
not refuse to perform military service; 
he merely objected to the woFdiug of ‘ 


the oath which states that the Polish 
army guards the peace in alliance with 
the Soviet army. The protestors, 
however, have turned the issue into a 
wider one, demanding that those who 
object to service in the armed forces on 

E oliticai or religious grounds, should 
c allowed to perform their compul- 
sory national service In some other 
way. 

Among those who have sent back 
their registration books (issued to all 
able-bodied Polisli males at the age of 
17) are Jacek Czaputowicz, a Warsaw 
student activist, and Macicj Kuron, 
son of the dissident writer, Jacek 
Kuron. The Solidarity leader, Lech 
Walesa, has sent the protestors a 
message, backing their campaign for 
the right to register, qs a conscientious 
objdctor. ' p ' ' ,c ‘ * 5 
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After t he- birth pangs, Zimbabwe has cm burked on expansion of education despite stretching its de pend en cy on foreign aid 


Mugabe’s 

miracle 
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by John O'Leary 

When the Prime Minister has six 
degrees* (not counting honorary 
awards) and eight of the Cabinet have 
PhDs, K is to no expected that higher 
education will get u fair deal from the 
government. 

When the country in question is 
socialist Zimbabwe and 2U per cent of 
the national budget is going on educa- 
tion, the outsider might also expect the 
government and the party to want 
substantial control over what is taught. 
’Hint it has maintained n “hnnds-orr 
policy, allowing the university to main- 
tain its autonomy and continuing to 
subsidize even the most elitist private 
schools, is typical of the pragmiitic, 
gradualist approach of the govern- 
ment. 

Despite the rhetoric of supporters 
and opponents niike, Zimbabwe does 
j tot Jive up to fts red-blooded socialist 
image, ft is, by African standards, a 
thriving country where political con- 
trol has changed but much of the old 
ordcriivcsonand, in many respects, is 
encouraged. Indeed, in black Africa, 
its prosperity makes Zimbabwe an 
object of envy and suspicion, and the 
exodus of whites which took place 
before and after independence has 
now given way to more than n trickle of 
returners, especially from South 
Africa. 

It would he misleading to suggest 
that nothing has really changed smcc 
1980 or that everything is coming up 
roses in the new Zimbabwe. The main 
media are firmly controlled by the 


Education has been unc of the tup 
pmvritics. The number nf primary 
schools has almost duu bled, practically 
achieving the initial goal nf universal 
primary education; there are more 
than I.2IM secondary schools, com- 
pared with 177 at independence; and 
the university has expanded to such n 
point tlinl a second campus is under 
consideration. 

Such phenomenal expansion hns 
caused inevitable strains on the sys- 
tem. A crash programme of teacher 
training has been unable to keep up 
with demand, leaving more than half 
nf all secondary teachers unqualified 
or wrongly qualified. Some JO per cent 
of university posts remain vacant and 
courses have had to be withdrawn in 
the technical colleges for lack of staff. 

With the secondary school popula- 
tion set in double again in the next five 
years, selection is to he introduced for 
the first time. But open access to 
education was such on importunt aim 
of the revolution and qualifications 
have become such an essential part of 
job-seeking that the expansion is un- 
stoppable. 

with nlmosl 10 percent of the gross 
domestic product now going on educa- 
tion in spite of a standstill budget this 
year, the crunch must come soon. Yet 
ministers believe that it would be 
politically impossible to do more than 
insist on repeat years for slower lear- 
ners, leaving open the option for all to 
take O levels, as more than 80 per cent 
of the age group does at present. In 
time, they hope to develop alternative 
paths within the schools, but time does 
not appear to be on their side. 

The opening of the floodgates in 
schools is now also having its effect on 
demand for higher education. Again, 
the government is committed to ex- 
panding opportunities regardless of 
the expense, and is convinced of the 
need to do so in order to provide the 
skilled manpower needed to rejuven- 
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New Faculty of Agriculture block under construction, the bricks and mortar financed by US aid 

The watershed for growth 


A delicate balancing act has been 
performed at the University of Zim- 
babwe since 1981), which has seen the 
apparently incompatible demands of 
rapid expansion, a complete change of 
direction and the maintenance of inter- 
national standing achieved in large 
measure. The process of African- 
ization, though still far from complete, 
has been undertaken with the mini- 
mum of disruption. 

Five years after independence, the 
university will soon have trebled in size 
and, in some respects, is almost unrec- 
ognizable as the former University of 
Rhodesia. At the most obvious level, 
for example, the balance of black and 
white students has been reversed so 
that now fewer than 6 per cent of the 
students arc white. Yet in other, 
important ways, continuity has been 
maintained and standards kept up. 

By common consent, the credit for 
this feat must go mainly to Dr Walter 
Kamba, the vice chancellor lured back 
from Dundee University after inde- 

f iendence. He has had powerful 
riends (literally) in the Prime Minis- 
ter, Dr Robert Mugabe, and the 
Minister of Education, Dr Dzingai 
Muturabuka, once a lecturer at Trimty 
College, Dublin. But it has been the 
political skills of Dr Kamba himself 
which have seen the university 
through. 

Although a multiracial institution 
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often vicious guerilla campaign. The equally hard lo satisfy the asoirations fr™*! 8 ^ u tiraci ? institution 

population is growing fast wfclc the o?“he* p£2» V Ihc next 5? as ^eUnhwreiUr 

economy is not, and dependence on ” College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 

South Africa as a trade route and : h ® umv * r8rt y naturally contained at 

independence a number of staff openly 
committed to the Smith regime. Many 
joined the flood of whites leaving the 

miinlm Kill r\- ■ . i ° 


economy is not, and dependence on 
South Africa as a trade route and 
trading partner makes the economic 
future doubly uncertain. 

Inevitably, so soon after a war which 
saw Its share of atrocities, there remain 
tensions between blacks and whites. 
Bui the government’s policy of recon- 
ciliation - and its pragmatism - has 
ensured that little retribution has been 
taken. Black Zimbabweans have key 
posts in the public sector, but there has 
been no nationalization and private 
industry and agriculture remain re- 
latively unfettered. 

Shortages of skilled manpower and 
foreign exchange are the real obstacles 
to ftmhcr development. Mass white 
emigration has taken its toil and a 
dearth of foreign exchange has its 
effects in education and industry alike. 
The position would be far worse but 
for tne strength and variety of domes- 
tic industries built up, ironically 
enough, os n result oi Rhodesia's 
isolation after its Unilateral Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The aim since 1980 has been to open 
up now opportunities for the black 
population without frightening off the 
whites or putting off foreign Investors. 




Highway engineering MSc students 


... lack of equipment is causing 
concern among scientists 


country but Dr Kamba resisted press- 
ures to sack those considered obstruc- 
tive or even racist. The last thing he 
wanted was for the government to 
intervene - but the character of the 
university had to be changed. 

“It was a university in Zimbabwe, 
not of Zimbabwe," Dr Kamba says, 
riis solution, backed up by a university 
working party, was to stand by the 
tenure granted to all Zimbabwean 
academics, but to introduce a new 
system of departmental government 
which would ensure that the key posts 
were held by those who supported the 
move towards a more responsive in- 
stitution. 

Over two weeks, he saw ail 50 heads 
or department. After consultation with 
departmental staff, only half were 
reappointed for a three-year term 
although a number of those were 
white. 

It was a watershed for the university, 
nllowtng Dr Kamba to press on with 
r r*r reforms designed to cater 
tor the developmental needs of the 


country. In his own subject, law, for industry or in other Western uniyera. 
example, new emphasis was given to ties. Some 30 per cent of posts remain 
"customary law", which governs the vacant - more in medicine - but the 
everyday lives of much of the popula- university refuses to lower its require- 
tion but which had never featured in ments or to rely more heavily on 
the department's work. Undergrade expatriates, 
ate courses were to be made “relevant" Positive discrimination for black 
and research was to be predominantly Zimbnbweans has raised the propot- 
a PP[j ed u lion to more than a third and there ut 

The theme has been taken up with hopes that more will return homesfitt 
enthusiasm in most parts of the uni- postgraduate study abroad. The uni- 
versity. New departments have been versity is committed to developing its 
added in nursing studies and veterin- undergraduate courses, rather tha 
ary science, and an appropriate lech- trying to cater for postgraduate!, 10 
nology centre established. The new virtually all study for higher depets 
research policy has seen developments takes place overseas, 
such as the marketing of a new, Except in special circumstanw, 
inexpensive stove fuelled by wood- such us the establishment of the rw 
chips to cut down the environmentally veterinary faculty, expatriates are 
damaging reliance on firewood. offered only two-year contracts, wiM 

Another valuable contribution hns is less than satisfactory in terms of 

been the development of low-cost encouraging continuity or commit- 
science equipment, making practical ment. And, despite supplements fcr 
exercises possible for the first time in academics in medicine, engineered 
man y, the impoverished rural business studies, accountancy, compa- 
schools. The ideas keep coming - the ter science and pharmacy, Zlmbab- 
medical faculty, for instance, is prop- weans arc regularly enticed into man 
ostng to send its students out to work in lucrative jobs, 
rural ureas for one month each year if The government hns gone as fans* 

the money can be found to support the can to combat the problem. SafaiY 
* “If* „. L . increases averaging 21) per cent will 

Ana a t the time the university keeps soon lie announced, putting university 
!u a j mn at j Cn }P l lo ^ ec P academics on a par with the best paid 
pace with the demand from ever- public servants. The rises will help but 
'”F e ®i S ! n B numbers of qualified they arc unlikely to mutch industrial 
school-leavers. Despite stiff selection salaries, especially since those receiv- 
cniena, sixth-form numbers huve shot mg pay supplements will not be given 
up as educational opportunities for the full increases. 

!l aV w- - n cx P an< *‘f t J n,,d a Nor is there anything the university 
d ° ublm B ,s expected by 1990. cun do nbont its other major problera- 

fcven with the toughest entry require- the shortage of foreign exchange which 
ments in sub-Saharan Africa, there arc bedevils all enteroriscs in Zimbabwe, 
the SS|£S 35 P,0CCS for “ ll The new internadSnal projects usually 

, n q ' five t ? X ■ u bring with them the most up-tod* 

hBS equipment, hut other departments 
grown irara under 2,000 students to struuulc on with old and inadequate 

n' k f ™S C cry Mf .lT 
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claims for the second efty of Bulawayo 1 U is gerreraily accepted that couraa« 
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is to develop the existing campus. A 
building programme heavily underoin- 

tht b U ° n T a l ld costin g more 

than £50 million has left the spacious 

bu?ld?n/site. ant cflm P us resemb, i n B a 


equipment simply will not allow* 
more practical orientation lUituaw’* 
British initiative bears fruit, {f 
meantime, even students who an 
a minimum of nine A level poto ,s JJL 
electrical engineering) are 
out at the rate of more than a tiuiup« 

5ntake - . I kiiete. 

Regional cooperation is also Mp 
ning to take shape, but that*** 
babwe tends to be the dominant PP 


-pi | 1 t w ,lul compare with those in 

Book-starved poly rivals university’s status 

Zimbabwe's latest and most precarious initiative university, let alone In urlvaie h« ■ « 

to expand higher education was launched this both the polytechnic and l?*i Rowing a hastily-arranged studv hv Pmr«~. 

month i il the Harare Polytechnic. For (he first SSL raff to James ficken, head ofeXiVJ 
time, the polytechnic has enrolled students for uriihnu* 8 courses Polytechnic. He nvnnimDiwinj _ l? *!. 


said to be the best in black AM™ h babwc ,ends lo be ,n Y Mi 


Zimbabwe's latest and most precarious Initiative 
to expand higher education was launched this 
month al the Harare Polytechnic. For the first 
time, the polytechnic has enrolled students for 
degree courses despite opposition from the uni- 
versity, which has yet to agree to validate the 
courses. 

The polytechnic Is the largest of seven technical 
colleges, which concentrate on non-advanccd 
courses for apprentices. Higher National Diplomas 
hove been offered in Harare and Bulnwayo, but 
neither institution would appear lo bo staffed or 
organized for de&rce-lcvel tcaclt ins. 


JTJWsbrisftri-- "SS??- M ‘ ofaHcmpte,0 “ v 

!SKSI chln L ( l ho unl ! ersll >'’ 8 enl 7 requirements. Co|£m *^23?®!!!!^ and Bulawayo Technical 
ETTorts are being made to bolster the polytechnic’s MtW ^raSSi ^ quipp€d spacious, but 

S and *° Improve stocks Went In staffing by 

In the small library before the rniinn i- Tr'rT"* 1 ***« lechnldans, validatinn z? 


ner, rather than reaping me 
The most significant 
mooted is for a regional open univ 
ty to be based on the Harare 
Some 15,000 Zimbabweans are PJJ 
sently registered on distant* f“ uC * nc h 
courses run from South Afrit*- 
to the chagrin of the government. 

SKSwSS 

pave the way for an altemanj*- 
Whether the university can keep JP 


worses for apprentices. Higher National Diplomas In the small library before the courses hw iT ^ j T f r L and le «nnldans. validation m™, l y External examiners are still broup 
inve heen ofrered in Harare and Bulawayo, but earnest next March. Bulawayo ls^p® £ 10 lhe ouffrom BnT aTn «d successful ^ 

lelther institution would appear lo bo staffed or follow suit In two years’ throT to ^P?‘ yt “ hn 4 ,c *** Just rerimed, ° f dents find little difficulty in 

iraanlzed for degree-lcver teaching, llte colleges are the responsibility of the Minis- Th„ b ^ *1*? a,read y ^gh turnover of ^ postgraduate places abroad. ^ 

No one doubts that the demand exists in industry try of Labour, Manpower PUnnlng and Sodd ^H Prtyted,n,c has no cho ce hut to nrSlS remains staff who 

and commerce for graduates In the sultfccls Welfare, rather than the MlJxtn- of Edui jhe courses and is confident tCthe nn^? not have been Dr Kamba’schoJ aP 
chosen: civil, electrical and mechanical engineer- and there is more than a hint of political rlvriry hi Sat d i?ff lda c , an ** s^Bed oncejw a few departments which Jj 

lag, science and technology, accountancy and the upgrading. The englueeriM^ coorara Sh ISL’A 1 “nivertity, few expect^ vallLliL f ^ lived up to his high expectations; ^ 

bqsJnras studies. Butserloiis staff shortages caused . , will carry ^BTechlf the. university agrtffl'fo ^^ 1 / cari N tl^rctnm' hoDes* *l? th he and Dr ^gabeare cot^ 

by salaries conpi^bly, lower tJian those.nl the , . validate, arc.likcly (q be ^ ^ Klelentl^j 1 a^^rpVe SudsamtSe iKrrity^^*^ 

. . nuute graqqptes iq J.9^0. tiye.toql of .^evelppmqpt 
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and there is more than a hint of political rivalry In 
the upgrading. The engineering courses, which 


External examiners are still ore 
out from Britain and suMessfr _ 
dents find little difficulty 1D , se ^n^ 
postgraduate places abroad. » y 
remains some staff who 
not have been Dr Kamba s chow 
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lord Butterworth 

Lord Butterworth , deputy chairman of 
iheCroham committee, retired us vice 
chancellor of Warwick University al 
[he end of the last academic year. He 
was made a Conservative life peer in 
April, even though he had never been 
a member of the party, insisting on the 
non-political nature of vice chancel- 

*°HeSas long been regarded as one of 
ihe more gregarious vice chancellors, 
not frightened of adopting an nggres- 
sivestvleof management which helped 
Warwick forge linxs with local industry 
atalime when the idea was not quite sc> 
fashionable as it is today. 

Among his numerous commitments 
arc his long-standing chairmanship of 
ihe Universities Non-teaching stnFf 
Council. 



Sir Au sti n Bi de 

Sir Austin Bide, chairman of (lluxo 
Holdings and non-executive chairman 
of British Lcylmui, is one of the 
country’* most prominent industrial- 
ists ana was awarded a uold medal by 
the British Institute ot Management in 
1982 for his outstanding achieve ments. 

He hns been heuvilv involved with 
w Confederation of British industry, 
Nng chaired its research and lech- 
oobgy committee since 1977, and 
helped to produce u report oil hiotceli- 
l ^°gy for the Advisory Council for 
Applied Research and Development. 

Three years ago, the DUS appointed 
™ chairman of the visiting commit tec 
i *5 University, and he has 
"ad first-hand experience of the 
wmmittee of Vice Chancellors and 
oinctpals, having been a member of 
'ts advisory committee on industry for 
'Ik last year. 





L^ C rohBm . formerly Sir Douglas Alien, chairman of the British National Oil Corporiilion and 

review fhn 5 V | Service, has been asked hy (lie Government to chair » committee to 

review the functions, structure and membership or the University Grants Committee. 

nf hpr m^hopc Ip interwews Lord C'rohuin and Peter Aspden and Carolyn Dempster profile the 
rrp e pn n p C 0 ^ e s °£. th u e con jmittee. The need for an inquiry was first stated in the Government's 
ov i a fi er *! n ®*l*Jcation. The terms of reference are "to review, within the context of 

nn?£in de y cIo P n ! cnl5 1,1 h»gher education, the University Grants Committee’s constitutional 
position and role in relation to the Government and to the universities, its membership, its 
internal structure and working methods, nnd its secretarial.” 

w-r-iiim-juuj u,,,, uuin. u » »^ B J j W l n a ini J . i,n. ]W Tr™nKB ra in ffl r" I BP— 

When Lord Rayncr, Mrs Thatcher's f 

efficiency adviser, was about in dis- 
patch his Rayner's Raiders the length 

and breadth of Whitehall to rout out . v 

muddle and waste, he briefed them on 

t^m ^iwa^ sm^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ w? ' , ' ' Lord Croham : “A question of persuasion and analysis.” 

CROHAM: >es, [ liuvc a personal 

view. The universities ure there lo A ffh • 1 

prepare people for life, for an earning f\ Cfc I 

capacity and not just a monkish capac- rw IJi 1 liljI If H B H 

ity. That is what l went to university for JT 

and that is whnl I got out of university. j -m a a m 

You get taught to tench yourself, to W - TT O \T 

think, to consider the points of view on 1111 dm B. . i\ 

any subject and that nearly all arc W 
wrong. 

Lord Croham graduated with a first not the financial lubricant that flows the UCJC from a younger academic 

in economics and statistics from the through it. For example, he is intri- would be an advantuge? They hav< 

LSE in 1938. He was only ihe second gued by what people make of the very little iden about the UGC ir 

boy from Wnllington County Gram- concept of the UGC as a buffer common with most people who hat 

innr lo get a sehohirship to university, between state and university: “1 think oot worked there, he replied. But lit 

He came front a poor home and hits buffers have to be resilient rather than «wx keen for younger academics n 

retained ii combative, no-nonsense resistant. If they arc resistant they send him views, 

attitude to life, public affnirs and snap." Wasn’t the emphasis on chaii 

public figures ever since. His reply to What about the UGC as a rationer manship a classic example of Chi 
the “idiot bny" question on umversi- of the readies? Hadn’t they made a Whitehall tradition of putting proce 

lies was delivered in liis usual blend or botch of the 1981 cuts allocation? “I dure first and getting the right answe 

jovial cynicism laced with u touch nf don’t really know. 1 wasn’t around at second? Lord Croham thought not 

brutality - a style which warmed the the lime." Lord Croham does n puss- "With a group of intelligent people 








Lord Croham: k> A question of persuasion and analysis.’ 

A professional 
on the attack 


hearts of the more robust figures in 
postwar White hnli though it infuriated 
Ted Heath when he was in No 10 and 


Dougins Croham wus heading the 
Treasury (the Croham style applied to 
Britain's membership of the EEC did 


not nccord with the Heath vision). 

’Hie Rayncr technique seemed to 
stoke his files. S» I persisted. Wlmt is 
the UGC for? This time lie really 
wouldn't answer. “I haven't got a view 
yet because my terms of reference are 
to find out what it’s for and I don’t 
want to start with u preconceived 
idea." 

At this point. Lord Croham took the 
opportunity to do a Billy Graham, to 
ask peoplc to come forward with their 
views on the UGC. But nlcnsc, lie 
begged, not with views on now much 
money should be allocated to universi- 
ties. It’s the system he's interested in, 

DrJP&^Clarke 

The maverick Dr Peter Clarke, former 
principal of Robert Gordon's Institute 
of Technology in Aberdeen, will be 
one of the most forceful personalities 
on the committee. He has a hawkish 
approach, an iconoclastic wit, ami will 
doggedly back the extreme argument 
to make a point. 

Since his retirement this summer, he 
has been appointed to the four-year 
unpaid post of first chairman of the 
newly established Scottish Vocational 
Education Council. He is also chair- 
man of the Scottish committee of the 


nni the financial lubricant that flows 
through it. For example, he is intri- 
gued by wlmt people make of the 
concept of the UGC as a buffer 
between state nnd university: "1 think 
buffers have Lobe resilient rather than 
resistant. If they are resistant they 
snap.” 

What about the UGC as a rationer 
of the readies? Hadn’t they made a 
botch of the 1981 cuts allocation? “I 
don’t really know. 1 wasn't around at 
the lime." Lord Croham docs n pass- 
able impression of the late Lord Atlcc 
at n press conference. Like the old 
prime minister, he rarely uses one 
syllabic where none will Jo. 

What about his committee? Wasn't 
it a classic Good nnd Great linc-un of 
the elderly and the com for table* “1 
had no connection with (he picking of 
the people." But they were a good 
collection, he said. 

Wouldn't it have been a good idea to 
have somebody on il who was likely to 
he running a university or a depart- 
ment around the turn of the century? 
None of his committee would have to 
live with the consequences or nny new 
settlement that might come out nf the 
repurt. Lord Croham thought it might 
actually be an advantage not having 
"people who sec their own direct 
interests caught up” in the committee’s 
work. But surely, a coalface view of 

Council for National Academic 
Awards, and a former chairman of the 
polytechnics’ panel of the Science and 
Engineering Research Council. 

He has criticized the universities for 
getting too large a share of the higher 
education budget, and is a firm propo- 
nent of the Scottish central institution 
system, with the colleges being directly 
run and funded through the Scottish 
Education Department. 

He believes the Cls have made a 
unique contribution to the develop- 
ment of higher education through 
forging links with industry and com- 
merce, developing industrial place- 
ments and profitable short courses. 


the UGC from a younger academic 
would be an advantuge? They have 
very little idea about the UGC in 
common with most people who had 
not worked there, he replied. But he 
m vis keen for younger academics to 
send him views. 

Wasn't the emphasis on chair- 
manship a classic example of the 
Whitehall tradition of putting proce- 
dure first and getting the right answer 
second? Lord Croham thought not. 
"With a group of intelligent people, 
you’re trying to find u system, a 
practicable, workable solution and one 
which, when applied, will Inst. If your 
committee can’t cohere, what chance 
is there of a wider group cohering? It’s 
a question of persuasion and analysis.” 

Il is falling numbers that has caused 
the problem he is addressing, said 
Lord Croham. "Contraction always 
breaks up institutions more than ex- 
pansion/ Lord Croham has a peculiar 
effect on institutions. Shortly after he 
left the Department of Economic 
Affairs, Harold Wilson abolished it. 
Mrs Thatcher did the same to the Civil 
Service Department where he had 
been permanent secretary. Now 
BNOCis to die. Who will succumb this 
time to the Croham touch - Sir Keith, 
the UGC. the DES, a university or 
two? His report is due next year. 
Batten down the hatches. 


zer academic 








Mr John Smith Dr Paul Matthews 


Coltew 0 ^ I* 1 ’ secretary of Imperial 
admi^« London ' ' s the only university 
Wespnt?. ra,0r 0I ? l ** e committee, and is 
B EJx. a director of the Southern 
as 11165 Management Programme 
as oeing involved with the 

l^Qn forum^ secreta " es » ndusl ri al 

A 1 ? *He mosl exotic background 
UniveH^. m, ?J lt » e » be graduated from 
|JS& College London with a 
theow»,f? re ? ?. nd 'rent straight into 
careTr^f *2^1. service • His oiplnma- 
the p B «-r 0o K^ ,m 10 West Africa and 

JPPoinwfn hlands * and he was 

Governor of the Gilbert and 
joined Imperial College in 1979. 


Dr Paul Matthews, former vice chan- 
cellor of Bath University and a fellow 
of the Royal Society, is widely acknow- 
ledged as one of the world s finest 
theoretical high energy physicists, hav- 
ing built his rcputationonreseard^ 

into field theory during his 19 years at 
Imperial College, London. 

He helped to establish Bath as a 
, >• - Minrn- havina been 


ty’s potential, and retired in 1983. He 
has been chairman of the Science 

sasss-'swsg 

Aqufetl^pofeh -nun; ItkedasWell 







Sir Alex 
Alexander 

Sir Alex Alexander, chairman of i. 
Lyons and Co, the food division of 
Allied Lyons pic of which lie is also the 
director and vice chairman, has an 
impressive business career spanning 
some 40 years. 

Educated at Charles University, 
Prague, Sir Alex launched his business 
career in 1948 as founder chairman of 
Wcstwick Preserving Co Ltd und 
Westwick Distributors Ltd. The fol- 
lowing year he joined forces with the 
Ross Group in wcstwick Frosted Pro- 
ducts Ltd and in 1954 look up o 
position on the Ross Group Board. 

Up until 19fi9 he was successively 
Ross Group's managing director, 
chairman and chief executive, joining 
the Imperial Tobacco Group Board 
after a takeover. In 197] lie became 
chairman of Imperial Foods Ltd and 
retired from this position to assume his 
cut rent posts with Allied Lyons. 

He is a Friend of the Royal College 
of Physicians, n Fellow of the British 
Institute of Management and a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Arts. 



MrJanJBeesley 

Mr lan Beeslcy is the head of the Prime 
Minister’s efficiency unit set up hy 
Lord Rayncr, nnd was a member of the 
Jarrnlt committee which reported oil 
efficiency in universities. He has also 
been appointed to the group muklng a 
similar study on public sector institu- 
tions. which held its first meeting Inst 
week. 

A career civil servant, he started as a 
professional statistician in the Govern- 
ment and moved to the Treasury, 
where he became involved with tnc 
establishment of the cash limits sys- 
tem. He met Lard Rayner when tnc 
latter was asked to review Govern- 
ment statistics, and Mr Beesley was 
asked to join Ihe efficiency unit. 

A graduate of St Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, he has had no specialist deal- 
ings with education until he took his 
place on the Jarratt committee. His 
concerns, he says, ore politically neut- 
ral: “I am an expert on efficiency and 
finding value for money.” Last month, 
speaking to university information 
officers, he rapped universities for 
their complacency and inertia, and 
unwillingness to begin a proper debate 
on Jarratt. 


■'work', and “getting a'Idck , out of th ( 
5 ability to changfeinirigs for the better 


MrsJ^laryJBaker 

Mrs Mary Baker, wife of the Secretary 
of State for the Environment, Mr 
Kenneth Baker, has links with educa- 
tion which st retch back to her days as a 
teacher in London’s private and state 
schools. 

The mother of three children, she 
stopped teaching when she was mar- 
ried in 1963, but none the less main- 
tained an active and keen Interest in 
education and women's affairs- word- 
ing on the Women's National Commis- 
sion from 1973 to 1978 and preparing a 
number of publications on education, 
taxation, legislation and metrication. 

More recent' appointments have 
been as governor 1 of Bedford College- 
in 1979 a * J -*■ 



Thames Television in 1975. 

In April 1980, Mrs Baker was 
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Olga Wojtas on a charity formed to explore links between Scotland and the third world 


Development that 
begins at home 


“Charily is NOT enough ..." begins 
one nl the pamphlets from SEAD, 
Scottish Education ami Action for 
Development. 

While there is no doubt that the 
work of charities helps alleviate suffer- 
ing in the third world, the idea of 
charitable giving is quest tunable as a 
long term answer to worldwide pover- 
ty, n says. 

One of the main aims of SEAD, 
founded in 1977, is to educate people 
on the links between Scotland and the 
third world in an effort to challenge the 
distribution of world resources. 

SEAD, based in Edinburgh, is one 
of only two organizations in the UK 
which receives Government funds for 
development education. While the 
other, the Centre for World Develop- 
ment Education in London, works 
almost exclusively with schools, 
SEAD's concern is with adult educa- 
tion, to build up a constituency of 
people who do more than make occa- 
sional one-off donations to charity. 

SEAD has run its own adult educa- 
tion classes, but also provides backup 
for other bodies such as the Workers' 
Educational Association, and church, 
trade union and political groups. Itself 
a charily, its sponsors include all Ihc 
major charities and both Protestant 
ana Roman Catholic organizations. 
"Our view of development is that it’s 


examining (he effects und origins of 
famine both in terms of specific coun- 
tries and the world trading system. 

Britain hnd received appeals from 
Africa for at least three years before 
the famine, adds SEAD, but when the 
Government finally responded, almost 
all the assistance came from existing 


not simply something for those coun- 
tries out there," explains David Pal- 
mer, supervisor of SEAD's develop- 
ment education resources centre. "De- 
velopment is an economicand political 
process happening in all countries all 
the lime, To talk about developing 
countries tends to suggest they are the 


only ones developing, and nothing 
could be further from the truth. They 
all develop within the international 
framework of large organizations like 
the EEC and the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and large companies like 
Unilever and IBM? 

The resource centre is open to 
anyone seeking information on tldrd 
world issues (and has a considerable 
clientele among students from the 
Open University and other institu- 
tions), but SEAD also produces its 
own information packs and teaching 
material on a variety of Issues. 

The most sought after over the past 
year, in the wake of the Ethiopian 
crisis, has been on food and famine,. 


funding, depriving other areas of help. 
And last spring, donations from the 
public were only a third of the £100 
million spent at the January sales. 

Following the Bhopal disaster, 
where the Union Carbide chemical 
explosion killed 2,000 people and 
injured 100,000, SEAD produced a 
fact sheet on (he multinational 
agrochemical industry in developing 
countries, pointing out that safety 
enforcement can add up to 80 per cent 
to the cost of a plant, with many third 
world countries - desperate for foreign 
investment - ignoring working condi- 
tions which would be unacceptable in 
the West. 

SEAD and the WE A jointly ran a 
conference in Inverness as an introduc- 
tion to the recent Lomd Convention 
meeting, the international pact which 
regulates trade, aid and development 
between the EEC and the African, 
Caribbean and Pacific stales. 

One parallel to emerge was that of 
the history of the Scottish highlands, 
and the present situation or certain 
third world countries whose rural areas 
are being depopulated, sometimes 
forcibly, with tne change of land use. 
“We try to point out these kind of links 
which can help people understand 
what 1 b happening in trie third world," 
says SEAD organizer Esther Breiten- 
bach. 

SEAD is not concerned only to 
educate, however, and it funds a 
number of community self-help prog- 
rammes both overseas and in this 
country. It promotes the "I per cent 
campaign" pioneered in France and 
Italy whereby donors pledge 1 per cent 
of then income. The money Is split 
equally between SEAD's educational 
Bnd campaigning work, and direct 
assistance, and is becoming an in- 
creasingly important source of income. 
Donations now amount to almost half 
SEAD's annual budget of £70,000, 
with direct Government funding 
amounting to £6,000. 

Funds from the Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration were slashed a 





Women of the world: Upper Volta villagers discuss a rabbit-breeding 
(and money-making) project 


few years ago after SEAD launched a 
“Disarm for Development" campaign 
which was seen as against Government 
policy. The reduced ODA funding is 
now earmarked for specific non-con- 
troversial projects such as wall charts. 

Current Manpower Services Com- 
mission funding tor the resource centre 
is also likely to end next summer: the 
centre has at present one full-time and 
five part-time staff members, but MSC 
regulations are expected to change to 
allow a full-time |X)st only if there arc 
10 part-time workers. However, 
SEAD hopes to be able to fund a 
full-time post itself In addition to its 
present four full-time and two part- 
time staff. 

The projects SEAD has backed in its. 
‘T per cent campaign" include a 
scheme to manufacture motorized 
rickshaws for drivers’ cooperatives in 
Bangladesh, a relief fund for refugees 
in El Salvador, and community pro- 
jects in Africa, Latin America and 
Asia. 

SEAD’s latest campaign is entitled 
“A Woman’s Place Is In The Worid”, 
with a series of adult education classes 
on the topic planned for next spring. 

Women nuke up half the worlcfs 
population; do two-thirds of the 
world's work, earn a tenth of the 
world's Income, and own a hundreth of 
the world’s property, says SEAD. 

Women are overlooked and under- 
valued in development programmes 
dominated by men, SEAD believes. 
For example, in some areas of Africa, 
70 per cent of food crops arc grown by 
women, but agricultural technology 
courses have been aimed at men. 

One project SEAD is supporting is 
the Kassassie Agricultural Association 


founded in 1976 by a group of women 
in a deprived area of Sierra Leone, 
who, within a year, constructed a two 
mile road, a bridge and a church. Their 
work in rice andvegetable cultivation 
has particularly benefited single 
mothers and widows with no other 
means of support, and further funding 
will enable them to increase this work 
and introduce livestock. 

SEAD is also giving funds to the 
Domos Educational Resource Centre 
in Santiago in Chile, which runs classes 
for women in literacy, health and 
welfare. 

One of the centre's founders. Car- 
men Rojas, visited SEAD this summer 
to report that funds from the “1 per 
cent campaign” had enabled Domos to 
move to a new building after its 
premises were severely damaged in an 
earthquake. 

She confessed that she found Scot- 
land a developed country with an 
undeveloped mentality, and asked in 
bewilderment why, when it was so 
much richer, women were still so 
repressed. It was central to a free, just 
and democratic society that women 
should come out of the invisible world 
they so often inhabited, she told 
SEAD workers. 

The third women's project sup- 
ported by SEAD is Scottish women's 
Aid, which provides shelter and sup- 
port for battered women. 

“The sheer numbers of women and 


children needing help means that at 
least 300 more refuge spaces nrc 
urgently needed,” says another SEAD 
pamphlet. 

“For battered women, this could be 
a matter of life or dcutn." 


Britain as an alien environment 


First it's the worry of finding the finance for full-cost 
fees, then how to overcome an array of discrimina- 
tory immigration regulations - not to mention the 
daunting prospect of a cold and dismal British 


winter, or having to adapt to a foreign culture in an 
unfriendly environment where racism and sexism 
abound. And that isn’t the half of it. 

These are but a few of the problems facing 
overseas women students who contemplate higher 
education in Britain. 

And, considering that many women are forced by 
the. immigration laws to choose between marriage or 
study, or are "ghetto-ized’' in Low-staliu courses 
because of sex stereotyping, it is not altogether 
surprising that they constitute only a quarter of all 
overseas students in the UK, even though more than 
40 per cent of British students arc women. 

The source of this disquieting informatiou Is sm 
authoritative report due to be published this month 
by fire World University Service in conjunction with 
the UK Council for Overseas Student Affairs. 

It Ain’t Half Sexist, Mum , is, in spite of a rather 
flippantly feminist title, the first systematic study of 
the peculiar disadvantages experienced by women os 
overseas students in Britain. 

Written by Jane Goldsmith, women's campaign 
officer for the WUS, and Valeric Shawcross, former- 
ly with UKCOSA, the report draws on hitherto 
unpublished British Councilatatistics and a survey of 
162 students to build a convincing cose for the special 
consideration of women overseas students by the 
Government, national and local education author- 
ities, researchers and scholarship-awarding agencies. 

Tne authors justifiably argue that for so jong as 
higher education overseas remains a criterion for 
political power, influence, reward and slnfus - then 
the lack of access for women, in particular third 
world women, will remain a further carrier to their 
full and active participation in shaping the future of 
their own societies. 

Publication of (he report comes at a particularly 
appropriate time; on the eve of the resumption of the 
derate on overseas student policy between the 
Government, non-governmental organizations and 
educational .institutions,, and as the United Nations 
Decode for -Women draws (o a cjone. y* i 

Amqnilfre mofft fefeVant fiudiqg? fa that while the 


Carolyn Dempster considers a 
new report on overseas women 
students in the UK 

numbers of women started to decline after the steep 
fee rise in 1978, universities have not suffered half as 
much as institutions of further education or the 


many British students may be prepared to tolerate 
but which overseas women students simply are not 
prepared for; finance, the high cost of living and fees; 
and the weather were the most f requentlyldcntlfied 
problems mentioned by 53 per cent - of the student 
sample. 

But foremost of the researchers’ concerns, is the 
vulnerability of overseas women students to sexism 
and racism - both on campus, and in the broader 
context of society. Altogether 14 per cent of the 
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women from , poorer countries in particular, the 
finding? show that students drawn from the lower 
socio-economic groups are more dependent on 
scholarships, yet most scholarship schemes are 
geared to the needs of single males. 

Not only should some scholarships be designated 
specifically for the needs of poorer women, but 
greater provision should be made of access courses to 
bridge the gap to British higher education, the 
researchers recommend. 

A study of the great subject divide reveals the 
gross under-represoniation of women in die fields of 
agriculture and engineering - only 7 per cent of 
overseas students in engineering are women. There 
is evidence to suggest that one of the reasons for this 
may be more the product of Western attitudes and 
gender-stereotyping than attitudes in the women’s 
own societies. 

Marriage and childcare pose yet another problem 
for overseas women students. Many many young, 
and are then faced by the dilemma of family orbigher 
education as well aBbeing subject to extreme societal 
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concession), and as far as children are concerned, the 
only really viable alternative Is to leave them behind 
in the absence of childcare facilities and student 
family accommodation. 

Ufe in Britain is not all it is cut out to bo in the eyes 
of overseas students who find living conditions, the 
weather, their sodal life - or lack of it - and the 
quality of their courses, among the least satisfactory 
aspects of study here. * •« , 

Accommodation;’ . the chpjp,, #np 
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were reported. 

It is important that the study's conclusions in this 
sensitive area are based on one-to-one interviews 
with the students, where it was possible to explore 
the niceties of what constitutes sexism, sexual 
harassment and discriminatory actions and attitudes. 

Experience of verbal abuse and racial harassment 
was common among the interviewees, both in the 
academic oontext and in public. One Pakistani 
student explained the difficulties she experienced 
IO 80 T in national *ess, and 
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tionsand local education authorities, scholarshiD- 

wUa 7 offlcere » student uniom 
and academic staff as well as the Home Office. 

among m the suggestions that 
on employment should be relaxed to 
l ° su PP le |" enl their incomes, 
“P™ g i at!0n should be revised to 

thc same sta “ « 
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Twenty years after Mr Harold m 
son promised that dd Inconrin, 
socialist government would trjnj 
form Britain in the white heat of 
technological revolution, sd*n» 
policy fa moving back near the too of 
thc Labour Party’s election aeeod* I 

Mr Nell Kinnock’s speechlm i 
week to mark the 21st anniversary of 1 
the International Science Pofe, 
Foundation marks the culmination of 
a process which began In 1982, wjihi 
Labour conference motion whirl 
brought questions of research fan], 
ing and technology policy back Isto 
the party’s election manifesto. 

He has now set the seal of U» 
Labour leadership on a commliraed 
to boost long-term research fundini, 
strengthen Whitehall’s science pdlcj 
apparatus and modernize Industry, 

In a speech liberally sprinkled with 
warnings from the present Govern, 
ment’s science advisers - chiefly ibe 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils - Mr Klnnock signalled the 
party’s belief that portraying the 
Conservatives as the parly neglectful 
of science and research Is a vote- 
winner. 

And although the efforts of 
Labour's technocratic whizz-kid! o! 
1964 - one of whom, Dr Jercmj 
Bray, is the current party spokesmai 
on science and technology - found* 
ered In the face of currency crises, 
Mr Klnnock fa committed to the view 
that applying new technology across 
the whole of Industry Is the key lo 
economic growth and employment. 

He said Labour would consider i 
cabinet minister with overall respoa* 
slbility for science and technology, 
and with control of the science vote 
for the research councils which now 
passes through the Department of 
Education nnd Science. The new 
minister would also review research 
budgets In other departments, 
although they would sllU have the 
final say over their own spending. 

A second likely Innovation wooM 
be a Council on Science and Techno!- 
ogy, representing the research coun- 
cils, thc University Grants Commit; 
tec and ministries, charged wltn 
"integrating science and technology 
policies with other areas of public 
policy”. This would presumably tax* 
over the functions of the exUtfag 
ABRC and Advisore Council far 
Applied Research and Development. 

Current Labour thinking aj» 
stresses the need to democrat® 
science policy - one of the main 
developments since 1964. Meanslo 
this end, according to Mr Klnnocx, 
might Include creation of a 
sloo like the US Office of Techn^W 
Assessment, to look at the 
Impact of technology. 

This would go along with chMgo 
In education to enhance pow 
understanding of science, and her* 
he cited Dr Walter Bodmer’B recw 
report on behalf of the Royal 

And there would be more fa™* 
ment of the scientific conunanJtyia 
setting research priorities, he 
gested. “We cannot control ^ 
direct the scientific community, w 

! said. ‘That can only happen d** 
within,” 

In this context, Labom wow 
; attempt to engineer a shm « . 

from defence research, and bow 
new technology hi IndustiT- , . 
mechanism for the 

; task has yet to be worked rat, 

l evidence of last week’s speech, r» 


wim Jl*dout s julw 
campaign. But tax rtgj 
ment grants and newtoWati vej ' 
the lines of the existing ANyS 
gramme for computer rescan* 
got a mention. is 

Perhaps at this stage the 
less significant tb*n the 
stance. Labour Is giving notte th® 
will exploit th e research 
current complaints ^ d ! m< SSitf 
how the first scientist to 
prime minister fads «nW»“S, • 
crucial area of public 
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This year has been thc centenary of the 
first patent for the use of the internal 
Aim bullion engine in road transport, 
r.attlicb Daimler's "riding car patent 
/August 29, 1885) wus a major step- 
nine stone on thc way to the invention 
5 the first motor car. Now, 10(1 years 
later it is a form of transport (hot, one 
wav or another, dominates our daily 
Uves and movement pntterns. Possibly 
die major problem with thc motor CRr 
a its universal popularity, combining 
flexibility and speed in a way with 
which no other mode can compete, 
making it the first choice for those 
fortunate enough to have choice. But 
the associated problems (congestion, 
noise pollution, declining public 
iransport and reduced travel opportu- 
nities for those without a car) are 

formidable. 

Techniques for thc management and 
control of road vehicles in tne interests 
of safely have been in existence for as 
long as there has been motorized 
transport, but it was the explosive 
growth in car ownership and thc 


demand for car access to city centres in 
the mid-1950s and 1960s that created 
the need for systematic studies of car 
ownership forecasting and road invest- 
ment appraisal; methods which were 
to lead to the emergence of transport 
studies Initially as an applied research 
utlvity and later as an academic 
pursuit. There are now at least 10 
transport (as distinct from highway 
engineering) departments, centres or 
institutes within British universities 
and polytechnics. 

Most professionals would agree that 
the Chicago and Detroit land use 
transport studies of the mid-1950s 
stre the events that gave birth to 
transport studies as a formal field of 
study. Rightly or wrongly, these 
methods were to become tne conier- 
itone for transport studies for almost 
wo decades. Hut thc very narrow 
technical base upon which these stu- 
dkiwere structured was to give rise to 
considerable growing pains in the 
1970s. 

Although thc Chicago and Detroit 
studies pioneered the systematic study 
of demand forecasting nnd investment 
qpr&lsal, it was in Britnin in the 
mid-1960s that these methods were 
developed and widely applied. The 
cojndaence of several events triggered 
this; 

• The London Traffic Survey ( 1962), 


a massive home interview and rondside 
survey of journeys. 

• The Buchanan Report. Traffic in 
Towns ( 1963), noting the conflict be- 
tween accessibility and the environ- 
ment, and advocating traffic segrega- 
tion. 

• Thc report of the Planning Advisory 
Group (1964), which reviewed the 
land use and transport planning sys- 
tem, recommending thc adoption of a 
more strategic approach. 

© Election year - 1964 - thc era of 
"white hot technology”. Soon after thc 
election, Barbara Castle (then Minis- 
ter of Transport) set up a Mathematic- 
al Advisory Unit within thc Ministry of 
Transport, headed by an economist 
and a mathematician brought in from 
Oxford. 

During the 10 years from 1964 to 
1974, transport studies were under- 
taken in all metropolitan areas of the 
UK and in most free-standing towns. 
Central government supported half 
the costs of these studies and provided 
continuous technical development of 
the methods through the involvement 
of the MAU. Thus, formnl analytical 
methods were central to the urban 
planning strategy of the 1960s and 
early 1970s. - The methodological 
approach was to forecast thc demand 
for road transport and to supply infras- 
tructure where demand exceeded 
supply, subject to specified economic 
criteria. More explicitly, the studies 
involved: analysis of existing trip- 
making patterns in terms of land uses; 
prediction of future levels of car own- 
ership and future land uses for periods 
of 1 5 to 30 years ahead; forecasting of 
future road transport demands by 
specific routes through the road net- 
work; recommendation of additional 
or improved infrastructure on routes/ 
links where estimated demand exceeds 
supply, provided that the monetary 
costs of construction and maintenance 
arc less than the collective benefits to 
users. 

These studies were very intensively 
data collection Bnd computer modell- 
ing orientated Rnd drew mainly on the 
applied sciences and economics. The 



In 100 years the motor car 
has travelled from 
Gottlieb Daimler’s first 
patented model (above) to 
present day congestion 
(right). Martyn Cordey- 
Hayes looks at the field of 
transport studies in the 
light of that anniversary 


creation of transport studies as a 
subject of research and postgraduate 
study in British universities. With the 
help of the Science Research Council, 
five main centres of postgraduate 
teaching and research were quickly 
established. 

The transport studies in the major 
towns and cities of the UK (1964-/4) 
contained infrastructure 



absence of qualified professionals fOT 
the implementation and support of 
these methods In local authorities 
become apparent and in 1970 nn 
official report by Lady Sharp entitled 
chauvinisticaily. Transport Planning ; 
The Men for the Job , proposed the 


contained infrastructure proposals 
amounting to approximately 14,000 
million at 1970 prices, with the Greater 
London Council motorway box 
accounting for about a half (more than 
the then estimated costs of the Chan- 
nel Tunnel, the third London airport 
and the British contribution lo Con- 
corde). Clearly, large investment 
programmes were being recom- 
mended on the basis of these new 
analytical methods. Yet eventually 
only a small fraction of that investment 
took place. Why? 

In the mid-1960s, the urban trans- 
port problem was perceived as “road 
congestion”, and this in turn was seen 
as a technical problem soluble only by 
technical design procedures and 


methods. But by the mid-1970s the 
over-simplification of this perception 
became apparent. 

First, it transpired that costs and 
benefits of these large road invest- 
ments accrued differentially across 
sectors of thc population. Implicitly, a 
consensus model of society was 
assumed in a technical planning pro- 
cess. This was a naive assumption. 
With such huge resources to be in- 
vested, distributing (heir benefits un- 
equally across society, conflict was 
inevitable. Pressure groups and the 
political process replaced a technical 
decision-making process. The sociolo- 
gical dimension to transport studies 
was (rightly) soon apparent. 

Second, it was being recognized that 


Second, ft was being recognized that 
there were other ways of perceiving 
the urban transport problem, which 
implied different solutions. For exam- 
ple, "congestion” can be considered a 


How to decide where the money goes 


White emphasizing that the proper 
role of transport studies is to evaluate 
Ike full extent of Ihc technical, econo- 
mic and social aspects of decisions 
rotating to transport Issues, this 
dioold not be Interpreted as a pre- 
Kriptlon for Inaction. A recent trl- 
national project on Infrastructure 
investment In a number of public 
wtors concludes that national eco- 
nomic policies In Britain, West Ger- 
many and the United States have 
tended to reduce public Investment in 
mfrastructure more than other pub- 
lic spending. 

In particular, It suggests that the 
centralized system of controls on 
[ B Pl*nl spending In Britain tends to 
mn'hlt forward planning of invest- 
ment, Railways have been partlcu- 
affected but there has also been 
under-investment in road and bus 
“import. Thus, the research ques- 
nons are not so much whether Invest- 
^Should take place, but rather on 
*2 basis these transport invest- 
f* 01 decisions should be made. It fa 
^enable to expect that a minimal 
“rot requirement fa that the assess- 
or different modes should be 
made on a strictly comparable basis. 
... 1 currently road investment deci- 
based on cost benefit analy- 
(within which aggregate time 
(o car users is the main 
“roroflt), while railway Investment 
sfr&igbt financial appraisal. 

fsS?’ ? ,s important to ask what 
Bn j Q ** Ql hM than economic nspects 
time savings should be Included 
“sessment. Protracted tn- 
Dlnn*? Surrounding most investment 
indicate not only genuine, con- 
local Issues but also slgnlfi- 
t loss of public confidence in the 


B recess of decision-making. In (he 
inited Stales, an Increasing concern 
with the environment led to the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
which requires agencies In receipt of 
federal fends for m^jor projects to 
prepare Environmental Impact 
Statements which should be made 
available to the public. This fa cer- 
tainly one option for consideration, 
but II would be necessary to avoid 
getting side-tracked once again into 
merely more data collection. Equally 
Important tasks for research are 
improvements in both the decision- 
making process and methods of eva- 
luation, ie Improvements In Ihe way 
the Information fa used. A balance 
needs to be struck between the 
importance of actually making deci- 
sions at a time when Investment to 
urgent, and Ihe proper Inclusion of 
distributional aspects, the environ- 
ment and safety. This points to much 
more research by organizational ana 
behavioural scientists. At the mo- 
ment, we seem to have the worst of 
both worlds with few non-economic 
factors Included In the formal evalua- 
tion yet Inordinate delays in the 
planning process brought about Dy 
the adoption of defensive measures 
by the proposers and the oppram. 

More generally, thereto toe nrtdto 
clarify and define a set ofnaUomd 
objectives for transport policy. The 
most recent general Btolc merto nthe 
objectives o? transport policy was 

given in Ihe 1977 White Paper. Much 
has changed since then, particularly 
the political ebramsianwa, with i an 
emphasis now on derq glation and 
market competition. Although toe 
chances of obtaining 
• meats on policy nnf he presently 
•: few, toe Issues raised by deregulation 


and privatization make the need 
more important rather than less. 

Within toe transport research 
community, there fa an emerging 
consensus that transport policy 
objectives should be defined In terms 
of “Iransport needs”, rather than a 
simple extrapolation of demand for 
movement based only on reveoled 
behaviour. Researchers now relate 
transport needs to levels of access to 
activities and consider how these 
vary spatially, between groups, and 
by mode. 

Typical studies Include the im- 
plications of declining public trans- 
port In rural areas and the provision 
of mobility for the “transport dis- 
advantaged”* toe elderly and the 
handicapped. Much more research 
of this nnd fa to be expected over the 
next decade, with Increasing Inputs 
needed again from a wider disciplin- 
ary cross-section. 

As for the technical aspects of 
transport operations, one can expect 
little change In tbe general role of the 
motor car to the next decade. Most 
studies suggest a continued trend 
towards lighter and slightly smaller 
cars, with more useable interior 
spare, and toe Introduction of new 
materials (plastic resins for body- 
work and ceramics for eiwine compo- 
nents). Increased use of electronics 
for engine monitoring, route gui- 
dance, and (possibly) road pricing 


tudes to risk and enforcement poli- 
cies. 

Technical developments in public 
transport are most likely through the 
use or information technology. Thc 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council has recently made a major 
initiative by introducing a research 
programme on the application of 
information technology In transport. 


service planning and scheduling* and 
passenger information systems. 

The next decade will see, regret- 
ably once and for always , whether 
such Improvements in marketing, 
service reliability and, possibly, re- 
duced costs are able to compete with 
' (he Inherent attractions of flexibility, 
comfort and speed of the motor car. 
As the redistribution of population 
and employment from the conurba- 
tions to the surrounding regions 
continues, toe advantages of the car 
are likely to become even more 
apparent for those able to exercise 


dance, and tpossiom nraa pricing 
are all well Into toe development 
stage. Research Is likely to focus on 
tbtT driver of the vehicle. It Is lo be 
hoped we will become less tolerant of 
toe loss of Ufe and serious Injuries on 
the roads, and there will bp an 
increasing recognition of the need for 
1 ‘teUareb on dirorbehavtour, Atti- 


choice. The equivocally balanced 
mixture of blessings and problems It 
provides and distributes unequally 
among people wlU necessarily again 
be one of the major preoccupations of 
transport studies. 

Thus, the next decade fa a crucial 
period. The discipline must strive for 
considered and reasoned debate 
among policy makers and the public 
on these choices and their consequ- 
ences. For its part, transport re- 
search needs to widen Its disciplinary 
base as sketched above. But perhaps 
the greatest challenge fa la the educa- 
tion and training of individuals who 
are capable of policy analysis and 


symptom of the over-utilization of 
roaa space caused by nn imperfect 
pricing mechanism. A car owner’s 
decision to drive is based on his/her 
own private costs, yet that decision 
inflicts on others social costs. This 
difference creates market imperfec- 
tion which can be “corrected" by 
charging motorists using congested 
roads an additional price, reflecting 
that difference. If this additional price 
is charged (on congested roads only), 
then the market would cause demand 
to fall and congestion to diminish. 
Electronic devices to measure indi- 
vidual mileage travelled in urban areas 
exist and “road pricing” is a feasible 
option. Supplementary licensing 
(additional licence required to enter 
congested areas) fa another way of 
tackling the congestion problem by 
market mechanisms rather than infras- 
tructure solutions. Such schemes arc 
being experimentally implemented in 
Singapore and Hong Kong. Thc poli- 
tical repercussions of such schemes are 
unexplored and they are at the mo- 
ment politically unattractive in this 
country, 

Third, the technical inadeq uncies of 
thc earlier methods became apparent 
in the late 1970s ( Leltch Report on 
Trunk Road Investment , 1977). Diffi- 
culties in forecasting car ownership 
and land use changes accurately for 
decades ahead were apparent. The 
failure to include environmental 
effects and tbe distributional aspectsof 
the policies in the investment appraisal 
became important. A realization that a 
dynamic relationship exists between 
supply and demand weakens the 
strategy of accommodating the car. 

Sufficient has been written to give a 
glimpse of the roots of transport 
studies and some of the challenges it 
currently faces In the one sector re- 
lated to road planning. Other sectors 
present similar challenges in our 
attempts to link systematic analysis to 
decision making. Far example, legisla- 
tion to increase the permitted max- 
imum loading of heavy goods vehicles 
from 32 tonnes to 38 tonnes has been 
passed recently. Industry welcomes 
this legislation and suggests that it will 
reduce the number ofHGVs on the 
road, and that this will lead to a 
decrease in road damage and environ- 
mental impact, and to Tower prices for 
goods in shops. Others disagree, and 
formal analysis fa required. 

Similarly, in passenger transport, 
toe “fares fair” policy introduced by 
London Transport was based on the 
view that a significant reduction in 
fares would stimulate demand for 
public transport and lead to a more 
efficient transport system and better 
environmental conditions. Again, this 
is an area of dispute: monitoring 
studies and analysis are required. The 
whole area of deregulation of public 
transport poses similar problems, dis- 
putes and challenges for the analyst. 

The author is professor and head of the 
Centre /Or Tntfppa H-Sfudies tri the 
Cranfield Institute of teeMotoffl ' 
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Why personal fulfilment is 
a good investment 


A few week* before term began I 
received a frantic nhujiccali from one 
of my mature students. The reassess- 
ment of her grant had arrived by the 
morning post and was several hundred 
pounds down on the previous year's 
umnunt. Like nil students, she had 
anticipated sonic changes ns a result of 
the Government's decisions earlier 
this year but had been unprepared for 
the scale of the full. As n single parent 
with school-age children she hud 
.suffered foully from the alterations to 
dependents' allowances. 

Her local education authority had 
nut implemented the grant changes for 
mature students during the previous 
acntlcmic year. In common with others 
it had argued that mature students 
make fine calculations of their finan- 
cial situation and could not cope with a 
sudden change in mid-year. The reas- 
sessment, when it finally arrived, des- 
troyed those fine calculations. No 
amount of reshuffling numbers on 
scraps of paper would make too little 
stretch far enough. She phoned to say 
that she would probably have to give 
up the course. 


Many mature students must now be 
in a situation of some financial distress. 
It was unfafrtoaltcrthc stakes for such 
people by tampering with far from 
generous grants, grossly unfair to do 
this in mid-course. The reduction In 
the real value of grants over the yean 
has already weighted the balance 
further against them, discouraging 
tlieiT take up of places. My particular 
student had in addition other difficul- 
ties to combine with the stresses of 
finance and academic work. Single 


parent families constitute a growing 

S rtion of the poor. The emotional 
i of their position compound the 
self-doubt which dogs many mature 
students. 

It Is tempting to argue that anyone 
suffering under such a combination of 
circumstances should never have 
undertaken an academic course. I 
have heard it argued that mature 
students should be carefully vetted for 
the presence of potentiallydlsruptive 
social or personal factors. The current 
climate undoubtedly lends weight to 
such argument, but docs not validate 
it. Like the grants issue it raises 
questions of the right to education, and 
the curtailment of that right for large 
sections of the population. 

Mature students will more often 
than not fall outside the accepted 
social norms. 


I have taught or come into contact 
with many of them over the years: we 
look favourably on their entry, are 
rarely short of good applicants and 
their contribution to the course is 
consistently impressive. Their motiva- 
tion is diverse - ranging from an 
apparently straiglitforwara aim to im- 
prove job prospects or change direc- 
tion through the desire to achieve 
personal fulfilment in a higher educa- 
tion missed earlier in life, to a wish to 
fill constructively the enforced leisure 
of retirement. 

Generalization even about those 1 
have known personally is difficult, its 
extension hazardous. But especially 
for those below retirement age a them 
of dissatisfaction often runs through 
their motives. Their desire for person- 
al improvement seems often to be 
fuelled by a sense of misplacement or 
uncase in their current situation. I 
would not suggest that mature students 
arc in any way social misfits, a term 
which is any cose much abused. 
Rather, they aie likely to have experi- 
enced feelings of potential untapped, 
to be in some ways detached already 
from the- web of social end emotional 
pressures Which keep most Of us in sitil . 


The sacrifices and risks involved in 
being a mature student almost dictate 
some powerful irritants in the personal 
oyster, some factors already working 
to dislodge them from the niche of 
comfortable complacency. Similar so- 
cial and personal factors seem often to 
hnvc been crucial in the history of 
mobile and successful groups and indi- 
viduals. To vet them precisely on such 
factors is insulting nonsense. It would 
severely limit the chances of recruit- 
ment for such students, if I am correct 
in arguing that they arc likely to be 
drawn from those ,f high-risk" groups 
who would he excluded. Wc should 
soon be asking those discriminatory 
questions such as arc uridressed to wo- 
men: “And who will look after the chil- 
dren?” Individuals must be left to ass- 
ess their own situation and its possi- 
bilities and restrictions. In the recruit- 
ing of mature students our duty is 
merely to moke plain the precise nature 
of the commitment being undertaken. 

It is not simply the question of grants 
which makes me doubt the reality of 
that commitment to mature students 
which is so often piously mouthed. In 
addition to enrolling them on our 
undergraduate course we also run a 
part-time MA which is designed exclu- 
sively for mature students. It is a 
postgraduate evening course and 
proves consistently successful in 
attracting a wide range of high calibre 
Students. Alter eight years in opera- 
tion numbers are still high with 38 
students currently enrolled. Although 
It recruits mainly teachers Anxious to 
update and deepen their understand- 
ing of the subject, we have had a wide 
social mix of lawyers, health service 
administrators, business people, the 
unwaged, a milkman, a waiter and a 
police inspector. 


The local authority has been suppor- 
tive, allowing us to charge low fees,- 
paying the fees and travelling expenses 
of students who are teachers in their 
employ, recognizing the attempt to 
provide for the community outside the 
formal walls of higher education. Yet 
the Department of Education and 
Science, in spite of its vaunted favour 
towards part-time education, allows a 
full-time equivalent for students on the 
course of only 0.2. As everyone caught 
between the public sector Scyila and 
Charybdis ot timetable hours and 
stnff/student ratios will realize, this is 
niggardly to say the least, and hardly 
designed to encourage the expansion 
of such initiatives. 

But then those mature students, 
overwhelmingly motivated by the de- 
sire for personal fulfilment and intel- 
lectual challenge make a poor showing 
on a materialist, utilitarian calculus 5 


education and Its purposes. They, like 
their undergraduate counterparts, 
may as a result help to make Britain a 


more prosperous nation. But their 
presence in higher education has to be 
argued primarily on the grounds of the 
duty of the state to provide opportun- 
ity for self-fulfilment - or we shall 
continue to be an ageist as well as a 
sexist society. 

Mature students and their grants arc 
a litmus test of government inten- 
tions. Cost benefit analyses geared 
chiefly to the needs of society are 
bound to consider many of them a poor 
investment. Only recognition of facir 
take-up of a deferred right can demand 
both access for them and the crucial 
financial support for that access. My 
own student, incidentally, secured a 
loan on the free market and has 
returned. The experience has contri- 
buted little to her incentive to succes, 
has further Increased the money wor- 
ries which hang over her undergradu- 
ate career and has convinced us both 
(hat (he state has only at beat begrud- 
gingly recognized her tight to eauda- 


Ilic academic prn«Mmnie in which I 
teach includes facility trained in all of 
the major social sciences and even ii 
couple from the humanities. Neverthe- 
less. we regularly pronounce to our 
students and other faculty that the 
book which best defines our collective 
purpose is C. Wright Mills’s The 
Sociological Imagination (1959). In- 
deed, U regularly appears on the 
syllabuses or boin our introductory 
and advanced required subjects. 

And yet, when we have discussed 
among ourselves what the perennial 
value of the book is, we have disco- 
vered that each of us has our own 
ideas: Mills's critiques of the two 
dominant trends in sociology of the 
1950s, "abstracted empiricism” and 
“grand theory"; his perceptive com- 
mentary on (he bureaucratic ethos and 
the slavishness of social scientists; the 
diagnosis of the crisis of reason and 
freedom; the arguments on the politic- 
al responsibilities and task of the social 
scientist as intellectual; and even the 
appendix on intellectual crafts- 
manship. 

For me, however, the central fea- 
ture is the chapter on the “uses of 
history” and Mills's insistence on the 
necessity of historical perspective in 
social science, or, as he stated it: “All 
sociology worthy of the name is histor- 
ical sociology". 

Actually ,7 first read The Sociologic- 
al imagination quite late as a student, 
for like Mills, my BA and M A were not 
in sociology. In fact, it was not until 
1974, while pursuing a PhD in sociolo- 
gy and area studies at a large Southern 
state university, that I really had a look 
at it. Of course, i had heard of Mills 
before. I had attended a high school 
not far from where he had lived just 
outside New York City and my social 
studies teacher, who was fascinated by 
the American power structure, would 
often talk about Mills and even had a 
few of us read The Power Elite ( 1 956). 

Then at Rutgers University in the 
late 1960s, though a history student, I 
worked at Transaction! Society maga- 
zine for Irving Louis Horowitz, the 
editor of Mills's collected essays and 
later his biographer (see C. Wright 
Milk: An American utopian, 1983). 

But it was not until 1 experienced the 
vacuousness of both methodologism 
and grand theory at first hand that The 
Sociological Imagination really came 
to my attention. Not long after setting 
out on doctoral studies, I started to 
have regrets about leaving history, but 
one of the newer faculty in the depart- 
ment insisted that I read Mills's dis- 
course on the discipline in preparation 
Tor his social theory seminar. 

He must have sensed what I was 
experiencing, for Mills's description of 
the Janus-faced development of sociol- 
ogy captured precisely the problems 
ana failings of the sociology I seemed 
to be confronting. Moreover, Mills 
showed that what Both empiricism and 
Parsonian structural-functionalism 
lacked was the “stuff of history". As I 
read on, Mills proceeded to resurrect 
the tradition or sociology which had 
originally attracted me; that is, the 
historical and critical approach which 
he urged the renewal of. 

I soon discovered that Mills himself 
had contributed to Its recovery by 
co-translating and editing From Max 
Weber (1946), and by writing The 
Marxists (1962) not long before his 
death. The former was crucial in 
providing an alternative reading of 
weber in English to that presented by 
Talcott Parsons (ie Weber the historic- 
al and political sociologist as opposed 
to Weber the grand-theoretical syste- 
matizer). 

Since so many of the faculty sub- 
scribed to C. Wnght Mills's arguments 
ui The Sociological Imagination, even 
as they practised otherwise, I found I 
could use Mills to validate my own area 
of discipline, historical sociology. (My 
central text was Barrington Moore's 
■Metal Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy which I had originally read 


Harvey J. Kaye on C. Wright Mills ’s 
seminal study first published inl959 

Digging the 
groundwork for 
post-modern man 



i The sociological im- 
agination enables us to 
grasp history and 
biography and the rela- 
tions between the two 
within society. That is 
its task and its 
promise? 

C. Wright Mills 


The Sociological 
Imagination 


and Charles Tilly at Michigan. Indeed, 
the leading formal theorist today, 
Anthony Giddens, has even called for 
the merger of sociology and history. 

Of course, for Mills “historical" 
sociology did not mean merely the 
sociological study of the past, but most 
Importantly “the present os history” 
(as Paul Sweczy put it). Yet wc sec this 
too in such works as Harry Braver- 
man’s Labor and Monopoly Capital 
(1974), Stuart Ewen’s Captains of 
Consciousness (1976) and David 
Noble’s America by Design ( 1977) and 
Forces of Production (1984). 

One cannot help but compare The 
Sociological Imagination to E. H 
Carr’s What is History ? (1961/pre- 

vinmlv rnnsiHoroH in thie . 


as an MA student in London.) 

In time, it also became apparent that 
my experience was not uncommon. 
Indeed, historical social science was 
emerging all around in mushroom-like 
fashion, as indicated by the work of 
Immanuel WaUerstein, Eric Wolf 
Perry Anderson, Charles Tilly and so 
many others on a less grand scale 
Now, a decade later, the rehistor- 
iclzation of the social sciences is quite 
evident alongside, and in relation to 

4® socialization" Q f historical stu- 
tUes. There are journals of historical 
social science; historical sociology 
textbooks like the late PhiUp AbramS 
Historical Sociology and Theda Skoc- 

S J ? “flection Vision and Method in 
istorical Sociology (both of which 


nghamton 


cauea ror me mutual development of 
historical sociology and social history, 
but also because both books spoke 
(and continue to speak) to a genera- 
tion which believed that history meant 
more than "keeping the record 
straight” (though that alone is an 
arduous and disputatious task), and 
social science meant more than provid- 
ing information for public agencies and 
private corporations. 

Both Mills and Carr envisioned their 
colleagues refashioning their respec- 
tive disciplines to carry on a more 
critical participation in the realm of 
public discourse and thereby in the 
making of contemporary history. Mills 
wrote: “I believe that what may be 
called classic social analysis is a defin- 
able and usable set of traditions: that 
its essential feature is the concern with 
historical social structures; and that its 
problems are of direct relevance to 

m?S D t J* w hc • SSUes and insistent hu- 
man troubles. 

Also, Mils and Carr similarly 
understood the historical period in 

S™irii hey Y ere Y rilin l “ one of 

" ot merely in the sense that 
all of history is characterized by 
2nP# e i’ ^transitions the epochal 
wnse, fa Mifls’s words: ” We are at the 
ending of what s called The Modern 
Ami£ fty was Allowed by 

cv whiS "f 8 ° f 0nental ascendan- 

2h W rh- h Westerners provinciaUy cal- 

thi^ t J!?n* 8a u e tim ®v however, this is 
the point where these two stand- in 
direct contrast to each other. WhercaS 


Carr held an optimistic and prosm 
sive view of the future, involving^ 
expansion of reason and freedom 
(though he was not oblivious to the 
dangers ahead). Mills was truly s 
pessimist and well-educated in Webe- 
rian thought: “The ideological mark ol 
The Fourth Epoch - that which seu it 
off from The Modern Age - Is that the 
ideas of freedom and of reason have 
become moot; that increased rational- 
ity may not be assumed to make for 
increased freedom." Unfortunately, in 
the brief light of one generation it 
appears that Mills provided a mote 
realistic appraisal of contemporary 
history than did Carr. 

What then of Mills's political project 
for social scientists as intellectuals and 
his sincere concern for the rehabilita- 
tion and deepening of democracy? For 
a Ions time, the one aspect of Mills'! 
thought which put me off was Ins 
subscription to an "elites and masses" 
conception of the social order, in 
contrast to a Marxian class analysis. 
This is especially apparent m 
Power Elite and The Causes of Wotll 
War /// (1958), where having outlined 
the existence and evils of the connec- 
tions among the corporate, military 
and bureaucratic elites in the former 
book, he then, in the taler book, 
rejects its being dismantled for fear of 
the potential consequences due to the 
Inertia of the masses. Rather, he calls 
for the formation of an intellectual 
elite which might influence the power 
elite and to which the latter would be 
held accountable. Thus, Peter 
Bachrnch rightly called Mills a “demo- 
cratic elitist . 

1 still agree with Bachrnch 's apprais- 
al, but having just reread The Sociolo- 
gical Imagination for the nth time, 1 see 
it standing somewhat apart from this 
line of argument which gives it i 
special value in the current politico 
circumstances. In the book wc find 
Mills reasserting his commitmeat » 
the regeneration of a democratic pol- 
ity, understood not in the limited form 
of liberal pluralism but in the senseof 
"publics” actively formulating and de- 
bating visions of the social order and its 
future development; and, at the same 
time, wc find him struggling with w 
contradictions involvcain combimog 
committed intellectual work and poli- 
tical activism. 

On the one hand, he rejects the 
proposition of intellectuals “stanojo® 
in” for the democratic publics « 
converting the masses in 
fashion, because he recognizes him 
such means of rescuing democracy 
maximize the risk of ultimately &u> 
verting the ends being sought. On tw 
other hand, he rejects the ‘simF 
democratic view that what men are 
interested in" is all that matters ft™ 
neglects the Fact that values nelfl 
people are often the product ot in- 
culcation - “often deliberately 
vested interests”. 

Alternatively, in an effort fo 
cend rhe contradictions - wm® 
especially difficult in the contextoi 
elue/mass framework, Mills urges! ® 
cial scientists to address themsewo 
"public issues and private trouM« ■ 
may read loo much into Mills » Jj®* 
ing, but I now believe he rcabzed. t 
although people often may notbeau 
to express fufiy their shared cancer®. 
or troubles, as grievances in P“ . 


or troubles, as grievances w r--. 


sensitive to 
and threats 


to inhibitions, pron 
ts to their freedom- 


Thus, by addressing both tens . .. 
troubles (ie poron , a i 5S?>; ST 


scientists would be articulating PJP ■ 
lar grievances in the realm o»P_ . 
discourse and thus rcfavigoraj^B-- e 
formation of democratic publics- 
promise of the sociological 
rion, Mills said, is that it enablesus 

grasp “history and biography an* 
relations between the two with** 
ety". It remains essential reacuv^.- 

The author is chair of social 
development at 'the University \ 
MU^GiWh Bay: - * 
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Teaching and research: divide and ruin? 


Lewis Elton on the difficult choice 
between roles increasingly being forced 

on higher education 

At a conference In California In 1982, Hnrold 
Pprkln complained (with considerable presci- 
ence) about the belief that teaching and re- 
search could be separated. 

The growth of this misguided belief assumes 
that It Is possible to rate both research and 
teaching quantitatively, each on n single dimen- 
sion which seems Intrinsically improbable for 
such complicated human activities. Second, it . 
assumes that even if we allow valid rating 
scales, such scales can be mnde reliable. It is 
odea conceded that this may be difficult for 
teaching; it Is rarely appreciated that it may be 
equally difficult for research. 

However, the evidence deals only with the 
performance of each single academic as a 
researcher and teacher, and not with the 
relationship of research and teaching in a whole 
Institution, or at least a subject department. 
Such a relationship cannot be investigated by 
simplistic quantitative methods; what Is re- 
quired is something close to the methods of 
history and ethnography. These have been used 
extensively by J. Ben-David and his conclusions 
ore significant. Reviewing universities over 
time and In many countries, he concludes that 
the relationship can be both supportive and 
conflicting and that the balance of these is 
strongly subject dependent. 

In particular, he contrasts the humanities, 
where originality lies mainly in creative scho- 


larship, with the sciences, where it lies in 
experimental research, and suggests that it Is 
only for the former that a strong link with 
teaching was and could be established, lie 
further maintains that with the advent of mass 
higher education, it Is generally the case that 
“the combination of advanced research and 
study has been realized only in small parts olThe 
university, but those parts, in which teachers 
and students use their freedom for Its original 
purpose of research and study, have legitimated 
the turning of freedom by others who do no 
research or study into justified privilege. As a 
result, the idea of a free research university, 
which is supposed to unify research anil 
teaching at ail levels, has been maintained in the 
new mass university under circumstances that 
do not always Justify It.” 

Schwartzman has drawn attention to the fact 
that the German word Wissenschqfl is much 
broader than the English word “science", since 
‘It includes a component of scholarship which is 
not necessarily part of Its Anglo-Saxon mean- 
ing". It may be noted that this point Is quite 
different from the well known one that “scien- 
ce" is only part of Wlssenschajt , namely 
Naturwissenschqfl. What Schwartzman Is 
saying - and he is unquestionably right - Is that 
the concept of Wissenschqfl, particularly when 
used in the natural sciences, is qualitatively 
different from the corresponding Anglo-Saxon 
concept. 

Schwartzman thus maintains that In the 
Germanic context science Includes a compo- 
nent, scholarship, which according to Ben- 
David Is the very component which links 
teaching and research in the humanities. Docs it 


not then, according to Iten-Dnvld, exist In Hie 
sciences? 

Clearly much creative work In .science is also 
scholarship, concerned with a new interpreta- 
tion of what is already known and It Is only In the 
experimental search for new knowledge that the 
link with teaching Is tenuous. On this inter- 
pretation, was Einstein’s work research on 
scholarship? And is it really true that good 
experimental research in what is usually n 
nan-row field can be carried out without it 
being based on an understanding of a wider 
field, which is what wc mean by scholarship? 

Universities arc active in three fields - 
leaching, scholarship nnd research - but only In 
the humanities and not in the sciences is 
scholarship dignified with the title “research". 

The fact that in the sciences, scholarship Is 
not rated as a form of research may on the other 
hand have led to the atrophy of scholarship in 
the sciences and to the illegitimate raising of the 
status of the search for new knowledge over that 
of genuine scholarship In the humanities. 

If the argument is that scholarship is neces- 
sary for good teaching and for good research, 
both can be pursued by dividing universities 
Into those that primarily teach and those that 
primarily research, as long as scholarship is 
pursued In both, This was essentially the 
argument presented lu the Green Paper. 

The flaw in it was dearly anticipated In an 
OECD report published in 1981. This listed 
four arguments against the differentiation of 
careers for researchers and teachers In the 
universities: that it crenles a stratification of 
first and second-class citizens; that It leads to 
loss of qunlily in teaching; that It creates an 


institutional split between leaching and re- 
search institutions; and that research institu- 
tions nre unstable hecuusc of their dependency 
on a country's changing research and develop- 
ment budget nnd policy. 

Thus a split between leaching and research 
would depress the careers of those engaged 
primarily In teaching and destabilize the 
careers of those primarily engaged in research, 
to the advantage of neither. 

The way forward for the universities Is not to 
be divided into teaching institutions and re- 
search institutions but 1o make sure that 
scholarship flourishes in them all and supports 
both leaching and research. This docs not mean 
that universities can slay essentially as they are, 
for there is truth In Ben-Da vld’s criticism. 

What is needed is a quite radical change in 
the value system of universities, giving equal 
value to excellence in teaching, scholarship and 
research, and a much greater differentiation of 
function between different academics. To be 
effective, such differentiation requires learn 
work, something to which academics at present 
are not accustomed. 

It also requires training and here the recent 
initiative or the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals to establish a code of practice for 
the training of university teachers is to be 
welcomed. These arc radical changes, but 
unless universities are prepared to enrry them 
out, they will rightly be found wanting when 
judged by governments. 

The author is professor of educational studies in 
the University of Surrey. 


In the face of challenge, universities need to heighten their public awareness, argues Colin Mellors 


Over (he past three or four years, 
Britain’s universities have concerned 
themselves (increasingly) with the 
business of image-building. Public re- 
lations has been one of the fewgrowth 
areas in the university sector. This has 
been especially true in those universi- 
ties hardest hit by the 1981 cuts. A 
dance at the appointments pages in 
The THES over the last few months 
will give some indication of the import- 
nice which is now attached to impro- 
ving public awareness about the pur- 
pose and value of our universities. 

Many institutions appear to have 
taken seriously the call of Sir Edward 
Parkcs, former chairman of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, to "height- 
en the level of awareness of university 
activities among the more influential 
sections of the community." Faced 
with a sceptical Government, severe 
financial cuts, and competition for 
students (especially postgraduates and 
those from overseas), universities have 
sought new ways of promoting them- 
selves and their work. 

Traditionally, universities have paid 
scant attention to public relations in 
general and their public image in 
particular. The principal member of 
staff responsible for public relations, 
the information officer, has not gener- 
ally enjoyed high status, and has rarely 
been seen as a key member of the 
univeralty's management team. 

The role has tended to be reactive 
rather then proactive, responding to 
eternal needs as and when they arose. 
Recently, changes in the titles of many 
of these posts (the word “director" is 
now often employed), and often salary 
levels, indicate tneir enhanced status 
and the importance currently being 
given to the development of a forceful 
public relations effort. 

It is not only individual institutions 
that have sought a more extensive 
public relations strategy. The Associa- 
tion of University Teachers for exam- 
ple, has put considerable effort into 
increasing the public's awareness ab- 
out the work of universities. To similar 
ends, the Committee of Vice Chancel- 

a i and Principals established an 
'in 7 comm i ttee on public relations 
ln 1983/84, which issued an interim 
rcport in May. After noting the lack of 
»ny effective and sustained national 
public relations strategy For the uni- 
system and discussing some of 
inc difficulties inherent in formulating 
ana implementing such a strategy, the 
fe P0rt makes a number of urgent 

^mmendations. 

Underlying these is the recognition 
? better understanding of how the 
i^dia functions and an appreciation of 
communications techniques are essen- 

T^ 0r e ^ ecl * ve public relations. 

■J. . . recommendations include 
appointing a full-time PR official at the 
tHo ? r £ an > z *ng regular press brief- 
mgMramme a number of vice chancel- 
;°r media appearances, encourag- 
Mtaiyidual institutions tq , review 
tn ■ ®? s ! ,n 8 information services. and 
10 uiclude aspects, of ;£R in.: staff 



Why v-cs should be fighting 


induction training. A special word is 
gjven to the need, both by the CVCP 
and individual universities, to cultivate 
good relationships with MPs. 

It is easy to understand why univer- 
sities have become conscious of the 
need to promote themselves effective- 
ly. The events of 1979-81, culminating 
in the July 1981 cuts, revealed that 
universities were poorly organized to 
raise public sympathy for their cause. 
There was also the feeling in some 
quarters that crucial decisions had 
Seen made on the basis of poorly 
informed perceptions which had in 
some cases been allowed to develop 
because institutions failed to put for- 
ward their cases convincingly. 

Since that time four mam factors 
have encouraged universities to take 
their public relations work seriously. 
• Raising additional funding. 

Attempts to raise supplementary (fc 
non-Govemment) funds from .indus- 
try, conference revenue, alumru, pub- 
Ita appeals etc, are dependent upon 
effective marketing and pubiiaty. 
Awareness of, and sympathy for 
institution necessarily precede 

BDDroaches for hard cash. 

J Student recruitment. The glossy 
prospectuses now produced by mwt 
universities stand ip Stark con ^ a ^L t P 
die dull .and legalistic 
predecessors. The ptessMre for pff?^ 
Mvs.Pft fpc recruitment purposes, w 


even greater for overseas students 
since intake targets are not restricted 
and there are good earnings opportu- 
nities. „ , , 

6 Building public and political sup- 

g Drt. Perhaps the fundamental reason 
ir increasing awareness about univer- 
sities is the crucial need to build a wide 
constituency of supporters, both for 
individual institutions and the uni- 
versity system as a whole. 

The Jarralt report in March made a 
salutary observation In its claim that 
“only a minority of the population has 
benefited directly from a university or 
can expect their clilldren to do so, yet 
society as a whole contributes signifi- 
cantly to thie costs of universities 
through taxation." 

Of course, those in higher education 
would quickly retort that the indirect 
benefits of university education are felt 
by everyone but the important point is 
that too little' effort has been made to 
get that message through to the public 
and those in positions of influence. 

• Morale boosting. Public relations is 
not exclusively directed towards an 
external audience; it also has a signifi- 
cant internal purpose. Effective exter- 
nal relations foster, and In turn depend 
upon, good internal communications 
and morale. External visibility re- 
quires internal .^dibjbtj. The be- 
neflts for the;.m&tityti 0 Ti,o£ good, PR 
prpvfefc-^ A& AimpArtagt 


rationale for the investment in time, 
energy and resources which are invari- 
ably required. 

Together, these factors explain why 
universities have devoted so rauen 
energy and, perhaps more significant- 
ly, resources to develop good public 
relations. They also indicate the large 
range of targets towards which tnc 
activity is directed: future students 
(and their teachers and parents), 
media, politicians, industrialists, 
potential donors, the public generally. 

Some Institutions have moved more 
-quickly and Ima ginatively than others 
and a simple measure of tneir successes 
might be calculated from the column 
inches which appear about them in the 
press. Predictably, the more active 
universities have also made most new 
appointments, not only to Information 
officer posts, but also in the related 
fields of alumni relations, fund-raising 
and conference management. Invest- 1 
ment of staff resources is an essential 
pre-requisite of successful fund raising 
and public relations. 

For many institutions, the develop- 
ment of external relations has been no 
simple task. Perhaps most important- 
ly, universities are not equally well- 
placed to exploit their relations with 
the external world. Alumni relations, 
for example, are easier to develop in 


for education already exists in the 
social background of its students. 

Universities recruiting US junior 
year abroad students have an initial 
advantage if they hnppcn to be dose to • 
London, Stratford, York or Edin- 
burgh. Similarly, links with politicians 
and industrialists are much easier to 
create and cultivate if the university is 
fortunate enough to be located in a 
commercial or political centre. Uni- 
versities need to recognize tlieir 
strengths and weaknesses In this re- 
spect dud act accordingly. 

Administrative systems in universi- 
ties have not typicaUy been designed to 
meet the needs of public relations nnd 
institutions are having to review and 
modify their practices with this new 
objective in mind. The range of issues 
to consider include: what the informa- 
tion or public relations unit should 
additionally include; the location of the 
unit in iho university hierarchy (ie 
whether it reports directly to the vice 
chancellor or is attached to the reg- 
istrar); its access to, and place within, 
the management structure; its access 
to the major committees. Whatever 
the chosen solutions, it is generally 
agreed that the information unit must 
remain an identifiable and distinct ' 
body within the university structure 
and not be simply absorbed into the 
main registry group. 

Changes in role are likely to be felt 
most at the top of institutions, where 
public rotations piece new demands on 
vice chancellors who have already had 
to cope with the difficult' burdens of 
recent years. Sir Kenneth Corfield has 
observed that industrial leaders have 
become more concerned with “manag- 
ing the periphery", ic external rela- 
tionships, leaving the internal opera- 
tions of firms to subordinate officials. 

The CVCP working party puts the . 
point succinctly: “vice chancellors 
must be less bashful". No less than 21 
vice chancellors, nearly half of all VCs, 
are due to retire within the next five 
years. It is reasonable to anticipate 
that communicating skills and entrep- 
reneurial abilities will be high on the 
list of qualities looked for in their 
successors. 

Universities have been reticent ab- 
out putting themselves forward, 
almost disdainful of the vulgarity of 
promoting themselves publicly. Re- 
cent events have forced a change in 
these attitudes. There are many, of 
course, who believe that the need for 
high profile strategies would disappear 
with the arrival ofa Government more 
kindly disposed to universities. To 
take such a complacent view, is risky. 

The final words belong to Jocelyn 
Stevens formerly managing director of 
Express Newspapers and now Provost 
of (he Royal College of Art. “When 
everyone else is fighting their comer 
by all the means at their disposal, to 
remain in the dressing room is a 
betrayal of one's cause. 
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Wc have been talking about the uccil 
lor coherence in eoniuuiin# education 
for jii least a decade. A Jong foi jyiitcn 
workinu |>arty (of (he Commit tec of 
Vice Cliiinicllors and Principals mid 
the Universities Council for Adult aioi 
Continuing Education) made u plea in 
iht* early 19705 for a "comprehensive 
programme” for universities, pointing 
out not only current fragmentation but 
also the need (or courses which overlap 
these outmoded categories: economics 
for engineers, sociology for clergy, or 
technical skills for administrators. Ten 
years on, we shuuld no doubt want to 
add information technology in all its 
forms, whether for the specialist or the 
citizen. But in spite of ail those reports 
we still have no effective system, rather 
a series of fragmented 'and ad hoc 
arrangements which can often deter 
the very people Tor whom they art- 
designed. 

leadership is almost all in the 
direction of fragmentation. The 
PICKUP and Replan initiatives of the 
Department of Education and Science 
arc two examples - splendid in them- 
selves hut merely giving education two 
different nudges when its main con- 
cerns lie elsewhere. The Manpower 
Services Commission provides the one 
example of an overall initiative, but is 
itself confined to work-related training 
rather tlinn the continuing education 
of adults in ail its forms. We ought to 
he talking about a continuum of activ- 
ity: akwl die employed nnd the uncm- 

( ifoyed, the vocational and the general, 
nstead, we perpetuate unhelpful divi- 
sions to the point where even practi- 
tioners themselves full to perceive the 
continuum. 

One of (he few firm lends in the 
direction of a comprehensive system 
has come from the National Advisory 
Body continuing education group; this 
noted that nearly half its recommenda- 
tions were related “to changes in the 
attitude Bnd behaviour of institutions" 
and went on to suggest that every 
public sector institution should be i 
regularly accountable to its local I 
education authority in reporting on its i 
continuing education activity”. t 

For those who have been trying to i 
move continuing education more cen- I 
Ire stage there are a few encouraging I 
signs. First, the joint National Aavis- i 
ory Body/University Grants Commit- < 
tee statement of September 1 984 adds r 
a continuing education objective to i 
those set out for higher education by s 
the Robbins committee in 1963. And it f 
does so in terras which do rather more i 
than repeat the assertions of the last 
decade. It suggests that initial higher i 
education must at the same time be 
broader and less specialist (“erapliaaiz- 


Fitting the pieces 
into a pattern 


I ing underlying intellectual, scientific 

i and technological principles" land that 

i continuing education itself must be 
r comprehensive in its range of pro- 
i visit in "‘fostered not only for its essen- 

■ tial role in promoting economic 
, prosperity but also for its contribution 
to personal development and social 
, progress. It can renew personal confi- 
dence, regenerate the human spirit 
and restore a sense of purpose to 
people's lives ...” 

Tlic new objective for higher educa- 
tion thus becomes: "The provision of 
continuing education in order to facili- 
tate adjustment to technological, eco- 
nomic and social change and to meet 
individual needs for personal develop- 
ment.” 

The implications fur initial educa- 
tion - away from specialization - are 
no less profound than for continuing 
education itself, linking the vocational 
with the general. 

The second encouraging sign is even 
mure significant: the creation by the 
NAB and the UGCof a joint Standing 
Goinmiltcc on Continuing Education. 
There is massive inertia within our 
higher education system. This is espe- 
cially so at a lime of shrinking re- 
sources. And it is an inertia which 
stents not from inefficiency but from 
the very high Quality or what we 
already provide. We arc very good at 
initial higher education. Almost all our 
resources and our attention are fo- 
cused in this area. So it is hnrdiy 
surprising when senior colleagues, 
especially in engineering and science, 
wilt at one ana the same time want 
more “continuing education" but 
themselves be fully committed to the 
teaching of full-time and younger stu- 
dents and/or to the promotion of 
research. A comprehensive system of 
continuing education can only come 
from a radical shift of emphasis - away 
from the needs of younger age groups 
and towards the continuing education 
of adults. But if this is accepted as 
necessary, who then is to act? The 
inertia of current excellence within the 
system will keep adult continuing 
education fragmented and marginal 
unless there is a lend from tbe top. 

The -words of the Green Paper do no 
more than repeat earlier assertions: 
‘‘Opportunities for education should 
be available throughout life for career 


purposes aned for greater personal 
fulfilment - and the need increases 
with the nacc of technological 
change". As far as action is concerned, 
a senior colleague wrote recently that 
‘‘ihc country seems to be waiting for 
industry or education to lay an egg. 
being itself unwilling to buy a 
chicken". 

There is still a long way to go. Most 
committed academics seem interested 
in but one part of the whole, whether 
this be part-time degrees or post- 
experience vocational courses or in 
liberal aits “extramural" courses. 

Moreover we still cling in practice to 
the idea of once for all access, a once 
for all process of learning, and pay only 
lip-service to systematic lifelong or 
recurrent education, ft was probably 
always true that flexibility, curiosity, 
openness and a willingness to go on 
learning were more important than 
specialist knowledge per se; but it did 
not always seem so. An earlier genera- 
tion of young people could aspire to 
becoming "educated" and to securing 
regular, sustained employment. To- 
day’s temporary employee (and who is 
not7) has to remain throughout life an 
cducablc person; a finished education 
in simply not possible. Current higher 
education becomes more and more 
specialist while continuing education is 
a good thing either as long as someone 
else docs it or it can be seen to make a 
profit; that is true even though we all 
xnow that, because of changing work 
patterns and the obsolescence of 


Paul Fordham 
argues that a 
coherent policy 
on continuing 
education is 
long overdue 

knowledge, initial education can 
never be enough. . 

The university system is itself no 
less divided than the rest of higher 
education. Not only is there still exces- 
sive concentration on teaching young 
undergraduates but the proponents of 
conlinuingeducation are themselves in 
disarray. The UGC working party on 
continuing education defined it as 
having four elements: mature students 
on “regular" courses; part-time de- 
grees and diplomas; extramural 
courses and post experience vocational 
education, we move slowly in the right 
direction over mature students and 

E art-timers. Most recently the UGC 
as agreed to fund universities at the 
same rate for part-time as for full-time. 
But wc are still woefully inadequate in 
relation to short courses - PEVE or 
extramural. It is in this area where 
there is still the greatest fragmentation 
and lack of system. Nevertheless it is 
also in this area where flexibility and 
responsiveness to the MSC’s “unpre- 
dictable" assumption will have to be 
developed. 

One aspect of this development is 
the need to foster within the system the 
role of the specialist adult continuing 
educator. Particularly in the planning 
of short course programmes and curri- 
cula, the university adult continuing 
education experience over more than a 


cemury mgnugnrs the importance of 
staff skilled in needs analysis th, 
management of programmes andadult 
students, organization and promotion 
budgeting and marketing and the m' 
cial element of flexible programme 


academics and all those returners in 
the system seeking to be more flexible 
more adaptable and, of course more 
knowledgeable. It should not be 
acceptcdas self-evident that either the 
methods of teaching or the forms of 
knowledge used in schools and univer- 
sities are necessarily right for adult 
continuing education. It ought to be a 
central task for the specialist adult 
continuing educator to assist in the 
re-interpretation and presentation of 
the specialist knowledge from other 
subject and professional departments. 

Sadly, even here there is another 
element of fragmentation, for the 
specialist adult continuing educators in 
universities are either in extramural 
departments or in the professional 
faculties; with the former largely con- 
fined to the non-vocational and the 
latter to vocational specialist interests. 
We have to build an effective bridge 
between them if universities are to 
help in moving towards a comprehen- 
sive system. Otherwise we perpetuate 
increasingly unhelpful divisions. We 
require a comprehensive system which 
is not only flexible and responsive but 
which is as well understood by all its 
users as the well established system of 
initial education which already exists. 

Wc shall only achieve that when 
both policy and resources help to move 
us in the right direction. 


The author is professor and director of 
the University of Southampton depart- 
ment of adult education. 


Why the comrades are 
going to lose out 


University extramural, adult and con- 
tinuing education departments have 
already suffered two financial batter- 
ings. Hie first qunc in 1981/82 with the 
University Grants Committee cuts, 
which affected the whole of the uni- 
versity system. Because “responsible 


body* (that is, DES-backed) extramu- 
ral departments are only part financed 
via the UGC, this haa the rather 
anarchic consequence of cuts or loss of 
income under certain budget headings,’ 
while others remained unaffected, . 
However, it wns not long before the 
DES launched an nttack on its own 
direct contribution. As a Christmas 

S escnt in 1983 it was announced that 
ES grants to university extramural 
deportments would be cut by 14,3 per 
coni, spread over three years from 
1984/85 to 1986/87. 

Now there is the prospect of a new 
system of distributing the DES grant 
between extramural departments 
which dearly draws its inspiration 
from old fashioned Stalinist central 
planning. Probably only the Poles have 
ever matdied it for complexity. 

Because university extramural de- 
partments will henceforth be compet- 
ing for n (declining) pool of resources 
provided by die DES, a method of 
evaluating their output had to be 
devised so that winners and losers 
could be identified. By the same 
token, funding is to shift from an input 
to nn output basis. The first aspect o( 
the resulting formula, or rather the 
easiest point nt which to break into it, 
is effective student hours, a quantity 
indicator equivalent to gross physical 
output in a Soviat-stylc planning 
model. 

Recognizing, as central planners did 
long ago, that such a crude global 
indicator of educational output could 
> prove problematic, in this cose pro due-: 
: r ing a possible plethora of short one-off : 
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courses in larger urban centres to 

attract the maximum number of stu- rt #- — , — — = . 

dents (the equivalent of a Soviet nail Queuing for evening classes at Kingsway-Princeton College in London 



indicator will be tempered by quality 
indicators giving a special weighting to 
characteristics such as length or courae 
and distance from campus, while ex- 
cluding courses of less than six hours 
. duration. 

But this is only the beginning, for 
these measurements only apply to part 
of the grant allocation, what part 
depends on two other factors. First, 
the initial part of any allocation will be 
“remitted fees” to cover, but not in 
their entirety, losses incurred by offer- 
ing concessionary fee levels to certain 
categories of student. This is presum- 
ably designed to afford some kind of 
protection to educational work with 
disadvantaged groups, and is a mine- 
field in itself. Second, 10 per cent of 
available funds will be allocated 
according to the extent to which an 
extramural department makes use of 
full-time academic staff for teaching 
purposes. 

As any central planner could have 
told the DES, a synthetic measure of 
performance will not necessarily re- 
move the perversities associated with a 
> .crude gl 9 ( b/ti indicator and imfhisqftse 
there ore alsb the inherent difficul- 


ties of attempting to deal with some- 
thing as conceptually difficult as edu- 
cational output. In particular, a synth- 
etic Indicator is likely to contain con- 
flicting component signals and/or one 
component signal which stands out 
from the others, such that the others 
are rationally ignored. . 

Such potential defects are easily 
identified in the new DES formula 


r- — .. — » is taken Ul me 

context of the relationship between 
extramural departments and their own 
universities. The financial difficulties 
facing universities generally are put- 
ting pressure on extramural depart- 
ments to generate more income, and 
thus to be particularly concerned to 
attract fell fee payers. The partial 
remission included in the new DES 


course at the centre 12 miles distant this elaborate and costly attention? 

a P < ? . roera to a centre a further The answer is that between them the 

eight, miles away clocking up more 22 "responsible body” extramural dc- 
ff 0 ®?*- ™allyt pertinents in the country currency 
the likelihood that such a formula will consume around £5.5 million of DES 
5j®“ ra . ,he * tha ? increase cost-effec- funds , in other words a minute fraction 

tiS? dy b0 ? e 6ut i of the m billion education budget and 

* aa3 understand an amount that would only buy three 
Bnd ln K h “T rTe u d hu « e “ sls Challenger tanks, 

resources awa 8 y from the uS? .^conclusions are possibleDne is 

quite unlike the new philosophy being ? a i thcre i is i 
practised at the Ministry underemployment at the DES. ine 

All this SB. ffiere^if one SS’ 1 ° ther is that this is another step along 
damental difference between ^he th ® n»d lo removing the already pahty 

DBS’s new grant allocation svstem and “ ntral , funding from university adult 

planning ■ pSdKffSteS ■" «» P™*“ '“"S* 

Woe: namely that the DES amSSnSS umverftties over entirely to the 
has nn « 1 d« £3 apparen, 'y middle classes. That the latter may be 


« ivsiiiuio mu 

reduce rather than increase cost-effec- 
tiveness is already being borne out: 
tiying to implement and understand 
the new system has-incurred huge costs 
and in doing so has been taking 
resources away from the “front line’*, 
quite unlike the new philosophy being 
pr «* se d.at the Ministry of Defence! 


moc: namely that the DES annawntiJ lu ~ umvennues over entirely ™ 
has no plan. In other raiddlc desses. That the latter may be 

, . — — — - — - from the odd whisoer from die case Is suggested by the fact that 

tonnuto to cover losses incurred by dors of power the database for determining the 

offering concessionary fee levels is meats are in the dark about location of funds under the 

insufficient to counter this pressure. required system for the next two years wiU be 

Then - a hirther example of per- the new formula ta’m’TEroJS? J 983/84 md 1984/85 respectively - 
a “. ®*framural department clear clues. Moreover there 5? f ore di e system was finalized and 

pat,in B oa a toge number ol awareness that, given this lack nf^ thus before extramural departments 
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Inside stories of Churchill’s war 


• — 77 RAirriannr a ““hr type, American dissidents 

hu Vernon Dogcanor like Lady Astor and Ronnie Tree. 

} — ; — ■ - Opposed by Attlee and Dalton no 

Tbe Fringes of Power; Downing Street less than by Chamberlain and George 

dlarits 1939-1955 VI, Churchill thrust himself upon the 

hTlohn Colville British Establishment with the aid of 

Hoddcrfi Stoughton, £14.95 those other two interlopers, Lord 

If dm nidtn 829 61 Bcaverbrook and Brendan Bracken. 

ISBN 0 340 3ozvo J Colville, who was retained by the new 

A* an ardent Munichois and admirer regime, was quick to appreciate that he 
of Neville Chamberlain, whose Assis- had misjudged Britain's new leader, 
lant Private Secretary he was, John Within a week he was finding it 
Colville spent the first Monday of "refreshing to work with somebody 

Churchill's wartime administration "in who refuses to be depressed even by 

. bright blue new suit from the Fifty- the most formidable danger that has 
Shilling Tailors, cheap and sensation- ever threatened this country", and he 
aHoolSng, which 1 felt was appropri- admitted that “whatever Winston’s 
ateto the new Government”. When he shortcomings, he seems to be the man 

tmd first heard of Churchill's appoint- for the occasion”. Churchill clearly 
ment as Prime Minister, Colville had reciprocated this admiration, holding 
gone to the Foreign Office with “Alec” on to Colville’s services during the war 

-the future Loro Home - “to explain despite the competing claims of the 

the position to Rab” (R. A. Butler). RAP. and recalling him from the 

Theylhen “drank in champagne the Foreign Office in 1951 when he formed 

health oUhe ‘King over the Water’ his second administration. 

(not King Leopold, but Mr Chamber- Colville began his diary in Septem- 
[jin)". ber 1939, shortly before joining Cham- 

Rab said he thought that the berlain. There is a break in September 
good clean tradition of English 1941 when he entered the RAF as a 
politics, that of Pitt as opposqfc to fighter pilot; but he returned to Chur- 
Fox, had been sold to the greatest chill in December 1943 remaining until 

adventurer of modern political his- Attlee took over in July 1945. He 

lory. He had tried earnestly and resumed his diary in October 1951, but 
long to persuade Halifax to accept the entries became increasingly spas- 
the Premiership, but he had failed, modic, and it was abandoned at the 
He believed tnis sudden coup of end of October 1953. Colville did, 
Winston and his rabble was a however, keep detailed notes of a 

serious disaster and an unnecessary number of later episodes - the Bermu- 

onc: the ‘pass had been sold' by Mr da Conference of December 1953, 
Chamberlain. Lord Halifax and Churchill's visit to the United States 
Oliver Stanley. They had weakly and Canada in June 1954, his resigna- 

wrrendcred to a halt-breed Amcr- tion in April 1955 and Suez, from 

ican whose main support was that which wc learn, for the first time, that 
of inefficient but talkative people of Churchill thought “the whole opera- 

fill 1 clustering of essays around the theme 

1 Ilf} PflflP of Diplomacy and Intelligence during 

VAJ \JL ^ Second World War does give a 
- , coherence to the volume and make it 

Kmaa an essential purchase for all university 

111 CdtiCI a libraries - as well as essential rending 

for other scholars in this field. 

„ . — — — As with all such collections, the 

Diplomacy and Intelligence during the wri ter of a brief review is faced with the 

xrond World War: essnys In honour of flW kward choice of trying to list all the 

F.H.Hins!ey contributions or making specific com- 
muted by Richard Langhornc menu on certain essays which struck 

Cambridge University Press, £27 .50 bis fancy. The editor’s capable and 

ISBN 0521 268400 brief introduction is followed by. 

■ Jonathan Steinberg's nice vignette of 

n the summer of 1939 the present Hinslcy's style and approach. Of the 
M«tcr of St John's College, Cam- historical contributions. 1 particularly 
then the very youthful Harry liked Christopher Andrew s piece on 
JWey, had just achieved u first in Hinsley and r ‘thc Cambridge moles”, 
fan One of the Cambridge Tripos and which examines the way in which both 
M relaxed from those Intellectual the KGB and the British Secret Service 

ttwtions by wandering through were recruiting young men from the 
Europe. Returning to college for his same pool; ana David Reynolds’s 
firal year, he had written his first term penetrating reexamination of “Chur- 

Wer when he was interviewed by chill and tne British ‘Decison' to fight 
three shadowy figures with military on in 1940”. Bradford Lee's “Strategy, 
wmiectlons wno asked him to consider arms and the collapse of France 1930- 

Twernment service". Within an un« 40” is also an intriguing piece, em- 


tion the most ill-conceived and ill- 
executed imaginable”. 

A diary, Colville was told in Decem- 
ber 1940, was “a very dangerous 


Put One of the Cambridge Tripos and which examines the way in which both 

tad relaxed from those Intellectual the KGB and the British Secret Service 
tiwtions by wandering through were recruiting young men from the 
Europe. Returning to college for his same pool; ana David Reynolds’s 
year, he had written his first term penetrating reexamination of “Chur- 
when he was interviewed by chill and tne British 'Decison' to fight 
three shadowy figures with military on in 1940”. Bradford Lee's “Strategy, 
wmiectlons wno asked him to consider arms and the collapse of France 1930- 
Twemment service". Within an un« 40” is also an intriguing piece, em- 
ticoevably short while, the 20-year-old ploying contemporary strategic studies 
youth was working at the top-secret literature as well as French archival 
now very famous Government sources. But much of this is a matter of 

and Cypher School - the “code- personal choice and the fact is that all 


now very famous Government 
aud Cypher School - the “code- 
makers" - at Blelchley Park. Never 
r?? edn J5 l k* rd be returned 
a Cambridge degree under the 
>P«ial war-service regulations and to 
" 7 ®°, in regular order, a fellowship, 
■J«deixhip, a personal chair in inter- 
raoonal relations, the vice chancellor- 
s’ “i 1 * 1 . now bis present position. 
it* l n e y 8 ^ est known book is prob- 
lbe Pursu f l of Peace 
which is at least as heavily used 
“■political science courses as in those 
diplomatic history. He was the 
leader of a team of Cam- 


oer ivw, was "a very dangerous 
document”. Dangerous because con- 
trary to regulations. Dangerous 
perhaps for historians too who may be 


clustering of essays around the theme 
of Diplomacy and Intelligence during 
the Second World War does give a 
coherence to the volume and make it 
an essential purchase for all university 
libraries - os well as essential reading 
for other scholars in this field. 

As with all su^li collections, the 
writer of a brief review is faced with the 
awkward choice of trying to list all the 
contributions or making specific com- 
ments on certain essays which struck 
bis fancy. The editor’s capable and 
brief introduction is followed by 
Jonathan Steinberg’s nice vignette of 
Hinslcy's style and approach. Of the 
historical contributions, 1 particularly 

■ M I A n<4p.mro An 


diplomatic history. He was the firming Cambridge University rress s 
leader of a team of Cam- reputation (along with Pnnceton Uni- 
“J“8c historians which produced the versity Press) for producing the nicest* 
ttthontative British Foreign Policy looking academic books. Tlie only 

Slr Edward Grey (1977). After critical note to record in this entire 

hnth n ii a varie *y of other works on enterprise is the glum fact th at, while 

intern P racdce and the theory of the Festschrift marks his retirement 

to ^ 1a , on . a ^ relations, he is now dose from the professorship in international 

vnM^ng tbe final volume of the relations, Hinsley’* own university iias 

Budy on British imriiiornrp i, . thp nnt wen fit to ofeserve the single ciia r 


S H De 5 rata ® c studies at Cambridge, 
J^r^ised countless dissertations, and 
“Tr me university an international 
■tv! the "eas of his expertise, 
ft iw. 7 ? reina rk to make aoout this 
ES? tp Harry Hinsley must be, 
PM rtf®;.* 81 *t reflects only a small 
ahU/L historical territories in 


tempted to give the same weight to 
transient expressions of resentment or 
pique as to more considered utter- 
ances. Still, there is no other means of 
discovering how events appeared at a 
time when what is now past lay in the 
future. Colville has been utterly scru- 

E ulous in not applying the varnish of 
indsight even where nis diaries con- 
tain judgements which he would now 
repudiate, or which show him in an 
unflattering light. All in all, the Colvil- 
le diaries form an unrivalled contribu- 
tion to Churchiliiana and to the history 
of the last period in which the actions 
of British leaders on the world stage 
really mattered. Written with grace 
and authority. The Fringes of Power 
admits the reader into the council 
chambers of the great where he finds 
himself sitting by Churchill's side as 
the crucial decisions which arc to 
determine the shape of the postwar 
world are being made. 

Fundamental to Churchill's aproach 
during the Second-World War was his 
appreciation, shared by Stalin but not 
by Roosevelt, that political and milit- 
ary affairs were inextricably interming- 
led, and that for Stalin the Grand 
Alliance was a continuation of conflict 
by other means. Even in the early 
stages of the war, Churchill was peer- 
ing into the distant future beyond the 
horizon. In January 1941, with most 
of Europe in Hitler's hands, he told 
Colville that he contemplated "a 
reunited European family in which 
Germany will nave a great place", in 
March he declared that "He did not 
believe in pariah nations, and he saw 
no alternative to the acceptance of 
Germany as part of the family of 

EH*?!*’- 


of these essays are of high quality, 
meticulously researched and elegantly 
written - an indirect tribute to the 
master himself. So, too, is the fact that 
the geographical scope of these essays 
ranges from Italy to Jerusalem, from 
Spam to Norway, from the USA to #- 
Yugoslavia, and from Cambridge to I 
the USSR. , , . , 

Diplomacy and Intelligence during 
the Second World War has a gooc 
index and is superbly printed - con- 
firming Cambridge University Press s 



Churchill touring the City of London in 1940 


with Stalin on future Soviet frontiers 
which would recognize on grounds of 
force majeitre the incorporation of the 
Baltic states and the revision of Po- 
land’s eastern frontier, it being easier 
to do business with Russia when she 
was weak than when she was strong. 
The Americans resisted such commit- 
ments as being contrary to the Atlantic 
Charter but were forced to concede 
much more later on. "Make no mis- 
take”, Churchill told Colville in JamK 
ary 1945, “all the Balkans, except 
Greece, are going to be Bolshevized, 
and there is nothing I can do to prevent 
it. There is nothing I can do for poor 
Poland either". A desperate attempt 
to save something from the wreckage 
by ensuring that western armies shook 
hands with the Red Army as far east as 
possible so that Berlin, Vienna and 
Prague could be held as bargaining 
counters, was repulsed by Elsenhower 
and Roosevelt. By the time that Chur- 
chill came to publish the final volume 
of bis war memoirs, Eisenhower was 
President and Churchill was forced to 
omit “the story oi how the united 
States gave way to please Russia, vast 
tracts otEurope they bad occupied and 


how suspicious they were of his pleas 
for caution". No wonder that Churchill 
entitled his final volume. Triumph and 
Tragedy, defeat in victory, a perspec- 
tive quite different from that of any 
American or Russian war memoir. 

There was to be an ironic sequel 
admirably chronicled by Colville, with 
the death of Stalin in 1953, Churchill 
foresaw possibilities of detente and 
sought a summit with the new Soviet 
leaders. But Eisenhower, who had 
been so unwilling to antagonize Stalin 
in 1945, was now speaking "in the 
coarsest terms” about Russia and "said 
that as regards the PM's belief that 
there was a New Look in Soviet Policy, 
Russia was a woman of the streets and 
whether her dress was new. or just the 
old one patched, it was certainly the 
same whore underneath. America in- 
tended to drive her off her present 
‘beat’ into the back streets”. 
Eisenhower, whose election to the 
presidency Churchill hnd seen as mak-. 
ing “war much more probable”, hod 
now caught up with Churchill’s policy 
of 1945 but in circumstances In which it 
made no sense. Later pressure of 
circumstance was to drive the Amer- 
icans to detente, but again too late to 
secure any benefits. Churchill, howev- 
er, remained convinced “that Russia 
feared our friendship more than our 
enmity”, something perhaps which the 
Reagan administration might be en- 
couraged to ponder. 

The contrast between the Amer- 
icans and Churchill was in essence one 
between ideological thinkers - men 
who grasped international politics In 
terms of grand principles - the Atlantic 
Charter, the evils of British colonial- 
ism, the immorality of communism - 
and a man possessing, as Colville puts 
it, a “sensitiveness to the lessons 
history has taught" which enabled him 
to flunk in terms of nations not 
ideologies, territory not doctrine. 

In domestic politics, also, Churchill 
understood realities. Perceiving better 


than many of his political opponents 
the precarious ness of Britain's postwar 
position, he favouted a continuation of 
the wartime coalition, an aim sup- 

G rted by Attlee and Bevin until 
hour's National Executive forced 
them to think better of it. In the 1950s, 
also, Churchill advocated coalition. “It 
must come", he told Colville in May 
1952, “Four fifths of the people of this 
country were agreed on four fifths of 
the things to he done”. Colville’s 
diaries confirm the picture drawn in 
Anthony Seldon's book on the 1951- 
1955 government, Churchill's Indian 
Summer, of Churchill as a politician of 
tbe middle way rather than a precursor 
of Margaret Thatcher's new Conser- 
vatism. The continuity of politics in the 
early postwar era and the growth of 
consensus, once so bitterly attacked 
but now the object of some nostalgia, 
owed a good deal to him. 

Of course no picture of Churchill 
would be complete wthout the 
humour, and Colville is generous in 
this regard. An incompetent minister 
merited, said Churchill, not a peerage 
but a dlsappearage; while, when Col- 
ville’s Italian maid was found to be 
pregnant as a result of the attentions of 
her lover from Verona, Churchill 
observed that he wns obviously not one 
of the Two Gentlemen . But the picture 
of Churchill which remains in the 
memory comes from the entry of June 
15, 1940 following the evacuation of 
Paris Hnd a week before the French 
armistice. Peering into catastrophe, 
Colville found Churchill "in high spir- 
its, repeating poetry, dilating on the 
drama of the present situation, main- 
taining that he and Hitler only had one 
thing in common - a honor of whist- 
ling - offering everybody cigars, and 
spasmodically murmuring 'Bang, 
Bang, Bang, goes the farmer’s gun, 
run rabbit, run rabbit, run, run, run'." 

Vernon Bogdanor Is a fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


relive, that seems 


transatlantic perspective, inai 
extraordinary. But even from a 
cramped British viewpoint, where 
academics are being urged to support 
their subject’s “strong points , it must 
seem rather silly. 

Paul Kennedy , ft 

Paul Kennedy Is Dllworth Professor of jj 

^mrv tiYdle UhiveAity-' 


Q.What do Thomas Hardy, the Marquis de Sade 
and Barney Fugelman (from Finchley) 
have in common? 

A. PEEPING TOM 

The new novel from the author of 
Coming from Behind^ Howard Jacobson. 

"An astonishing display of irreverent wit, 
marvellous situational set-pieces and 
biting one-liners.” guardian 
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In the 
vanguard 

The Linguistic Moment: from 
Wordsworth hi Stevens 
by J. HUlls Miller 

I'rincclun University Press, £31 .75 
ISBN (1 1)9 1 U544 2 8 


HUlis Miller was fur a lung time the 
dark horse among the Vale ik'cnn- 
stniftionists f the so-called “lieriiiciicu- 
tic Mafia"). It seemed difficult to 
idcitlify the exact Ji.mire of liis mn- 
trihntion to that controversial critical 
trend. This was due- largely to the 
dispersed quality of his output: until 
the publication of Fiction and Repeti- 
tion in 1982 there had been no full- 
length book marking his distance from 
his phenomenolugic.il writing uf the 
sixties. With this new, long-awaited 
study, in which he turns his attention to 
ihejjoets, lie bus fully consolidated his 
[xuitinn in die vanguard of American 
theoretical criticism. 

The “linguistic moment” of the title 
is the imimcm in a text when it 
questions its own medium, suspend- 
ing the normal referemiulily of lan- 
guage find exposing the self- geueni ting 
and self-proliferating power of signs. 
The key concept here is at fitch res is, 
the “use of a word to mime something 
that has no literal name”, which 
tijjfwars as the master-rope for the 
many versions of textual indetermina- 
cy Miller exo mi ties. He hunts down the 
linguistic moment in a scries of essays 
on Individual poets and poems, dis- 
covering along the way a variety of 
“spatial emblems of time”. In their 
different ways the poems he analyses 
all reflect the search for a ground 
within or beneath time from which it 
might be mastered or appropriated.' 
This ground, like the literal base of 
figurative language, always shifts or 
dissimulates as one approaches it. 


The Everyman 
History of 
English 
Literature 

PETER 

CONRAD 

The new Everyman History 
of English Literature takes a 
fresh and original look at 
1200 years of English 
writing from Beowulf to the 
present. Instead of an 
encyclopaedic survey, Peter 
Conrad characterises 
literature as a whole 
showing how themes of 
epic, pastoral, satire, elegy, 
romance and realism 
pervade the form and spirit 
of the English literary 
tradition. 'Throughout the 
volume, he emphasises the 
relations between writers 
rather than their relation to 
the time and society in 
which they lived. Literature 
is seen as a collaborative 
activity, marrying the past 
with the present and 
generating the future. No 
author this century has even 
attempted what Peter 
Conrad has so splendidly 
achieved. 

AVAILABLE NOW 

£16.00 

DENT 


I '.ills uf lhr> lunik 1 1. 1 it jpi'iMrcil 
elsewhere in r.ulierlo rius. bm mm li i*f 
it mniv-i in tin- Miilact- bn tin- lust 
time Miller's nrilinrtu'ii itmer.iiy in- 
1 eludes iin .iikiJvms in WnrdswuMli's 
A t.ih d re. nil of Mu- I'liiiliiir niii'tpl.iy 
of life .iiul ilcalli in (lie pm-lii >ict (“ nil- 
inirimrt.ility of mtm- is its rev chi linn of 
mortality" j: >i brrllr.int reading of 
limw nine's "'flic IiiigJishm.ui in Ita- 
ly ", in which the speaker’s attempt to 
i in or pur ale the landscape by naming 
its component*: is shown to founder on 
its own ruse of translation, in that he 
masters only the arbitrary signs of 
things; and a study of how William 
Carlos Williams escapes the lug-jam of 
traditional views of poetry (as mimesis/ 
rcvclation/crcaiinn) by the insistence 
of u certain di sloe a lory force in or 
between his words - a ‘nameless 
otherness that they seem to copy, 
generate and reveal all at once.” Some 
of his most rewarding criticism con- 
cerns poets rarely visited by decon- 
struction, such ns Hopkins and Hardy. 
His discussion of Hopkins's tragic 
realization in “The wreck of the 
Deutschland” that there is no literal 
word fur the Word, and his demon- 
stration of Hardy's obsession with the 
imprinting on mutter of signs that carry 
on n life of their own. urc exemplary. 

The self-reflexivity of poetic lan- 
guage is such a familiar theme now that 
one wonders if anyone really is still 
labouring under the "illusion" that 
language is a “transparent medium of 
meaning''. Bui il is u measure of the 
skill of the author that one rarely Teels 
in the course of these 400 pages that 
one is reading old hnt , even though the 
during of dceonst ruction is now lurgcly 
institutionalized (at least in America). 
And it is a measure of his interpretive 
ingenuity thnt although the general I 
tenor or his readings is the same | 
throughout, the precise contours are j 
always exhilaiatingly new. This proves 
his contention that the interlocking of 
theory and text is unique in every case. J 

Miller writes with a degree of affee- j 

tion and enthusiasm not often found ’ 
among critics of this persuasion. The 1 
only stylistic irritants are the pro- 
prietorial allusions to “my poems” and j 
the recurrent “What can this mean?” , 
(as if one didn’t already know that it , 
can only mean the impossibility of ( 
meaning as such). . 

The Linguistic Moment is unlikely to l 

appease either the humanist or Marxist < 

critics of deconstruction. The former . 
will see it as one more slash at die ; 
traditional values, while the latter will i 
find its view of history as the eternal 
return, and its emphasis on the futility 
of trying to "take possession of lan- 
guage for some use of pragmatic 
purpose ", a recipe for political inertia. 
Miller's book, for good ot ill, is a 
formidable re-exploration of the "pris- 
on-house of language" we are all 
adapting to. Of that prison, it is true, 
ho appears himself a contented enough 
inmate. 


R. J. Jarvis 

Dr Jarvis is writing a book on Words- 
worth and Milton. 


Seeds of 
style 

From Fact to Fiction: journalism and 
Imaginative writing in America 
by Shelley Fisher Fishkin 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 
£23.50 

ISBN 0 801 R 2546 6 


5 
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A still from The Immigrant { 1917); from Maurice Bessy’s new collection of 
photographs Charlie Chaplin (Thames and Hudson, £20.00). 


Familiar 

ground 

Paradise Lost and the Rhetoric of 

Literary Forms 

by Barbara Kiefer Lewalskl 

Princeton University Press, £34.20 

ISBN 0691 066426 

The Text orParadlse Lost: a study In 

editorial procedure 

byR.G.Moyles 

University of Toronto Press, £18.00 
ISBN 08020 5634 2 

Professor Lewalski’s study offers a 
reading of Paradise Lost in terms of its 
relationship to earlier texts. Her cen- 
tral proposition is that it “incorporates 
paradigms, topoi, and allusions from a 
great many literary genres, modes, and 
examplary works" Readers will, 
perhaps, feel this is well-worked 
ground - she herself hastens to admit 
that her contention is "not especially 
novel". The familiarity of the argu- 
ment and the material adduced in its 
support, as we shall see, erodes much 
of the interest of this large book. 

More original is her second conten- 
tion, that a strategy for interpretation 
can be found in classical and Renaiss- 
ance theories about the characteristics 
and functions of those genres which 
Milton integrates into his epic. This, 
the freshest aspect of her account, 
produces passages of considerable cri- 
tical insight. For example, her analysis 
of hooks five to eight as the presenta- 
tion of “the development of Adam and 
Eve from the stasis of pastoral to the 
activity of the georgic and comedic 


Whitman was [earning the printer’s 
trade before becoming, during the 
decade of the 1840s, -a newspaper 
reporter and editor. Working mainly 
id and around New York, he noted the 
daily life of the city, its commerce and 
catastrophes, its street markets and 
street fires. Meanwhile, he was also 
writing poems, inept and silly rhyming 
stanzas, which Fishkin is merciful 
enough to ignore. It was not of course 


modes” sensitively suggests the ten- 
sion and dynamism of sections of the 
poem which have received relatively 
little critical attention. But, in general, 

1 have reservations about the adequacy 
of the categories available to Renaiss-., 
ance criticism for handling the comple- 
xities of Renaissance art. Of course, 
what Milton and his contemporaries 
wrote about poetry should be part of 
our understanding of their literature. 
Yet Milton’s comments on genre dis- 
tinctions in, for example, hisTteofori of 
Church-Government, provide but a 
clumsy preface to the richness and 
complexity of his own poetic creativ- 
ity. The strategies and procedures of 
current critical practice arc generally 
more precise and insightful about (he 
workings of literature than are the 
often rather rudimentary prescriptions 
of Milton’s own age. 

But Professor Lewalski does not 
adhere exclusively to her professed 
concerns with Renaissance genre 
theory, and much of her study is a 
straightforward account of Paradise 
Lost as poetry of allusion. Here, 
despite occasional nods of approval 
towards reader-response criticism nnd 
towards the notion of intcrtextuality, 
her methodology is conservative. 
Moreover, much of her material is 
familiar from decades - and even 
centuries -of Milton criticism. Indeed, 
Professor Lewalski at times seems a 
little embarrassed by the obviousness 
of some of her argument, occasionally 
prefacing her points with the qualifica- 
tion, “As every reader has recognized 
. . Professor Lewalski seems unre- 
luctant to tell her readers what they 
almost certainly know already. She is 
not, of course, ungenerous in acknow- 
ledging the efforts of other Miltonists; 
at times, her book resembles a 
variorum commentary. 


kin relates both the impish surface of 
Twain’s fiction and its moral substra- 
tum to his work as a journalist and to 
his profound commitment “to unmask 
lies and expose fraud”. 

A generation on, Theodore Dreiser 
emerged out of an economically har- 
ried and culturally shrivelled back- 
ground to become for two decades an 
all-purpose journalist: reporter, re-- 

WllV.r (aah.n. ...J, _ . ‘ 


n m0re ’ at !east far 85 basic reappeared as the content of hb dens? 

procedure is concerned, out of the ly packed, sometime* nvi>rlnarl«H 


Certainly she is capable of ^ 
able critical insight and senE 
There is. for example, a mSl 
stimulating section in which 
gemously identifies connection? £ 
tween Raphael's discussion? 
Adam and Galileo’s use of SSopli 
the medium for scientific in sir £ 
But criticism of that quality iS 
spersed not only with (he 
familiar but also with long pas «”7 t 
very leisurely exposition wWh E? 
at imcs, into uncritical paraph rX 
Milton s text, us in her scenffiSj 
account of Michael's descriptioK 
post-lapsanan experience; none 0 
w,1 «* .. rcl !j)y QtJ f v »nccs her argu rae m 

In The Text of Paradise LosUas^ 

m editorial procedure. Profess^ 
Moyles similarly cultivates mZ 
already broken to a fine tilth % 7 
hands of many workers, but «i* 
rather happier results. The « J 
issues, about the status of the earii 
editions, about Milton's orthograph* 
and prosodic intentions and their ~ 
cover-ability by editorial intervention 
have been heatedly and thoroughly- 
debated. bm Professor Moyles h« 
laboured hard to synthesize the work 
ol others, to supplement and extend j| 
and to appraise the evidence and ifc 
arguments in a wholly admirable spirit 
of urbane scepticism. 

This is a study of surprisingly wide 
scope and great pithiness. Pjofessoi 
Movies describes all the early editions 
and very many of the late-17th sod 
18th-century editions, before addres- 
sing the questions of orthography and 
punctuation. Heroes emerge, pre- 
eminently Thomas Newton, who* 
edition of 1749, a “superb achieve- 
ment" and “the first definitive edition 
of Paradise Lost", is, we are told, “as 
textually scientific as one would find in 
any modern edition". Perhaps predict- 
ably, the reforming editors - Richard 
Bentley, B. A. Wright, and Helen 
Dnrbishirc - urc discredited, in terms 
which, as Professor Moyles acknow- 
ledges, owe much to their eariier 
critics. But this is more than simply a 
review of past error and success. The 
author plainly has his own ideas on 
how the text should be treated, mid he 
ends with the cogent advocacy of a 
highly conservative editorial strategy, 
which would retain the accidentals cl 
the 1667 or 1674 edition (he declines to 
express a preference) and would limit 
emendation to a few, minor emus 
found in both early editions. 

Professor Moyles ends his account 
of the work of others with Alastair 
Fowler's Longman’s edition of 1968, 
no doubt reasonably enough, since, a 
John Crcnser has remarked, "the ex- 
plosion of Milton studies over the past 
deende has brought relatively Gttle 
new attention to textual issues . Pm- 
fessor Moyles's book, together with 
Professor Crcuscr's recent publica- 
tions, may perhaps rekindle the de- 
bate. 

Thomas N. Corns 

Dr Corns Is lecturer in English at if* 
University College of North Wm. 
Bangor. 

Sacco and Vanzetti, his great trilogy. 
USA , could not have possessed any- 
thing like the shape it has. ... 

In a slight '^Epilogue" Fisj&n 
glances at the New Journalism of 
1960s, the “novel of fact", as exempli- 
fied by Mailer's The Esecuiionfft 
Song, and some recent journal^ 
frauds. Her judgements ( for fact pre- 
sented as fiction, against fiction pre- 
sented as fact) are morally sound ana 
uncontroversial, but the discussion b 
altogether too perfunctory to he m 
much interest. . i 
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Him arc iu laci mojc ui . . 

to her principal concerns. The i w» . 
strength finally lies in its 
informativeness about these , wn ' , 
early careers and in the often ® 
perceptive literary criticism or pf. 
sages from or aspects of their 01 ' 
imaginative works. 


R. W. Butterfield 
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outlet for good research work by 
authors not tied to the network of 
prestige. While Powell does not dis- 
cuss tne university presses directly, he 
points out that they work very much 
w like the commercial houses - there is a 

t?Yll^l*Hl(T prestige pecking order among them 

|V 1 1 LW-R and the same kinds of networks apply. 

° With a decline of subsidies in recent 

.j lwfid'Ct years ’ the univcreil y presses have be- 

thp 1 1 % IS come more concerned with the sales 

lillv potential of their books although they 

^ t , ,, , . do not face the same “bottom line* 

Getting Into Print: the decision-making p ressures as the profit-making pub- 
ngMS la scholarly publishing lishers. 


Dfocss in scnoiitrij 

by Walter W. PoweU 

University of Chicago Press, £14.95 

ISB N 0226 67704 4 

fhe process of decision-making in 
oublishing has always been seen bv 
outsiders either as one in which all- 
knowing editors sitting on Mount 
Olympus chose the best manuscripts or 
« one in which publishers after a profit 
nicked out books that they thought 
would seU in the marketplace. Now 
Walter Powell has offered another 
vision: editorial choice through the 
“old boy network”. Getting Into Print 
is a detailed study of two American 
scholarly publishers focusing on the 
decision-making process. It goes well 
beyond how books are selected and 
tells us a good deal about the nature of 
work in publishing, the role of the 
editor, and the differences in pub- 
Kthing houses. This is probably the 
most detailed analysis of the inner 
workings of publishing. It is also well 
written and in general refreshingly free 
of academic jargon. 

While this book is a case study of two 
of the most prestigious scholarly presses 
-disguised as “Apple" and “Plum" - 
and generalizations therefore must be 
limited, one nevertheless learns a great 
deal about the process of publishing in 
tfaeUnited States. Much of this book is 
concerned with how editors make 
choices since much of their responsibil- 
ity is to sift among the many manu- 
scripts that are submitted. Powell 
points out that access to a top publisher 
uas much a matter of who one knows as 
what one knows and the excellence of 
one's manuscript. Editors insulate 
themselves from the great mass of 
material that flows into their offices. 
They do this by relying on networks of 
trusted colleagues and academics. 
These informal systems of communica- 
tion arc the key to what gets pub- 
fished. At Apple Press, editors work 
with top scholars, particularly authors 
they have already published, to find out 
what is worth pursuing. At Plum Press, 
which is more bureaucratized, the 
editors work through academics who 
are responsible for specific topically- 
based book scries. These outsiders 
help to guide the editors in decision- 
making. The end result is that a 
potential author without “connec- 
tions'' finds it very difficult to publish 
with the prestigious houses, although 
as Powell points out a large number of 
smaller scholarly publishers offer an 

Personal 

touches 

The Oxford Dictionary of Music 
*dUed by Michael Kennedy 
Oxford University Press, £15.00 
gBN 0 19 311 333 3 

Or Johnson observed in his Preface to 
>he English Dictionary that white “ev- 
ery other author may aspire to praise, 
fae lexicographer can only hope to 
esape reproach". Happily such senti- 
raenta have not deterred Michael Ken- 
*®y from expanding his well-known 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of Music 
Wo this new and larger work. The 
author confesses that much of the 
material is common to both volumes 
Wt adds that there are over 500 new 
Mines plus copious revisions. 

One difference between our own 
™ es and those of Dr Johnson is that 
electronic methods of information rc- 


Editors no longer spend much time 
editing and the organization of the 
publishing industry has become more 
specialized than it once was. The 
editors studied in this book are mainly 
concerned with finding publishable 
manuscripts and working with authors 
at the initial stages of book develop- 
ment. Once submitted, a manuscript is 
turned over to copy editors and pro- 
duction editors, who handle the tech- 
nical processes. However, the role of 
the acquisitions editors is crucial in 
that they shape the nature of the list, 
develop relationships with authors. 


Parts of 
speech 


A Comprehensive Grammar of the 
English Language 
by Randolph Quirk, Sidney 
Greenbaum, Geoffrey Leech and Jan 
Svarvik 

Longman ,£39.50 
ISBN 0582 5 1734 6 

Although this mammoth volume has a 
new title, it is in fact a revised and 
expanded version of ihe 1972 book by 
the same four authors, entitled A 
Grammar of Contemporary English 
( GCE ). Like its predecessor, it seems 
destined to find its way as an immense- 
ly valuable reference work into many 
public and personal libraries. 

As a “descriptive presentation of 
English morphology and syntax with a 
minimum of formalism” it is likely to 
be of use to a wide range of people. 


and frequently suggest topics to poten- including such disparate categories as 
tial authors. They are, in a sense, the researchers in linguistics ana anyone 
key “gatekeepers”. These editors help wishing to improve their English. In 


key “gatekeepers". These editors help 
to determine the sales potential of a 
book by shaping the size of the printing 
and the publicity budget. The editors 
themselves are generalists who try to 
keep up with trends in their broad areas 
of concern. Mostly educated at the 
best colleges and universities, they fit 

S into the prestige network of 
they are a crucial part. 

Walter PoweU, a sociologist, began 
his inquiry with an interest in organiza- 
tional theory and his book is a study of 
the organization of a publishing house. 
But as he points out, his study docs not 
support tne usual generalizations ab- 
out the nature of complex organiza- 
tions. Even at Plum Press where the 
firm is organized bureaucratically, edi- 
tors function with a great deal of 
independence. And despite similar 
purposes, the internal culture, orienta- 
tion and mode of operation of Apple 
and Plum differ substantially. 

Getting Into Print is a fascinating 
book. We learn a great deal abour the 
nuances and the culture of scholarly 
publishing. We also learn that our 
cherished notions about merit being 
the key determinant of whether a 
manuscript sees the light of day is 
incorrect and that prestige and access 
to the networks of academic power are 
quite important. Spholarly publishing 
in America seems to he in good health, 
uble to sell its books and Faced with a 
very large number of manuscripts from 
which to choose. 

Philip G. Aitbach 

Philip G. Aitbach is professor and 
director of the Comparative Education 
Centre, State University of New York 
at Buffalo. 
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™Her the editor can adopt a neutral 
which the text is presented as 
actually as possible, or ne adopts a 
™re person^ y ne Th c first method is 
^naloly easier, since the dictionary 
dr« founded on common material 
P 0 ® ot hcr reference works, 
3? suitably cosmetic up-dating and 
^Bptatiop. Moreover, with very large 
SIS e p*?i the New Grove Diction- 
cnd Musicians, this. may 
d,,; reasonable way to proceed, 

w there is a price to be paid in that 


relation to the latter let it be under- 
stood immediately that the authors' 
explicit aim is to describe rather than 
prescribe usage. However, given that 
they choose to focus on standard 
English (British and American) their 
work is bound to be seen as a model by 
non-native speakers learning English, 
and native speakers or non-standard 
dialects of English. Those interested in 


shared knowledge, so that a text 
beginning "Have you seen (lie paper?" 
would quite likely depend on know- 
ledge uf the institutional nature of the 
daily newspaper. Attention to text is 
very much in line with recent develop- 
ments in linguistics, where discourse 
analysis (or "icxl linguistics") is a 
jwpular topic for sociolinguisis, 
psycholinguists and computational 
linguists. 

In the chapter on pronouns in GCE, 
five lines were devoted to considera- 
tion of gender. In the new book, 
however, the authors devote two pages 
to this topic, concentrating on prob- 
lems in the selection of the third person 
singular pronoun. In a subsection 
entitled ‘‘Sexual bias in the use of 
pronouns" the authors give examples 
of ways in which bias can De avoided by 
using the plural rather than what they 
call the "unmarked masculine" singu- 
lar. This can be illustrated in Ihe 
authors’ own practice by comparing a 
sentence from GCE (page 10) with its 
revised version in the present book 
(page 13). The sentence ,v The codifica- 
tion will also vary, however, according 
to the linguistic theory embraced by 
the author, his idea of the nature of 
grammar. . .rather than his statement 
of the grammar of a particular lan- 
guage” (GCE) becomes “The codifica- 
tion will also vary, however, according 
to the linguistic theory embraced by 
the authors, their idea of the nature of 
grammar rather than their statement 
of the grammar of a particular Ian- 


linguistic theory, on the other hand, 
will not find arguments in favour of 
one formal model rather than another. 


Lorenzo da Ponte, a picture 
from Sheila Hodges’s Lorenzo da 
Ponte: the Ufe and times of 
Mozart's librettist (Grafton, 
£12.95). 

individuality of style is sacrifice! to 

editor’s own personality. Since he 
writes all the entries, the whole Ac- 
tionary becomes his mdividuHl aera- 
tion Percy Scholes set new standards 
in this area with his splendid Oxford 
Companion to Music, first published in 
1938*Thougb oox strictly a dictionary, 
l£ Jnk displayed a va«t range of 


his book displayed a vast range ui 
JJJXl knowledge. His explanations 


guage". The authors are to he com- 
mended for introducing a tupicnl and 
politically sensitive issue into their 
latest grammar, but they arc sadly not 
consistent in their own avoidance of 
sexual bias. For example, on the same 
page ns this careful revision, wc also 
find the following: “The native speak- 
er's comment probably nwes a euod 
deal to the fret that he does nm fee) the 
rules of his own language - rules that 
he has acquired unconsciously - io be 
at all constraining". 

Whereas most of the terms in the 
book are used in a fairly standard way, 
one exception is the term “perfective 7 '. 
The authors give iwo meanings of this 
term: the action viewed as complete 
(page 189) and indicating anterior lime 
(page 190). Other authorities on 
aspect, however, would use the term 
“perfective” for the former meaning 
only, and “perfect” for the latter. 
Examples in the text like “I have been 
reading" and “John has lived in Paris 
for ten years" make it clear that it is the 
latter meaning which is intended: this 
is not surprising given that “perfec- 
tive" in the former sense appears to be 
fully gramma ticalizcd only in lan- 
guages other than English, such as 
Russian. I should therefore have pre- 
ferred use of the term “perfect” in this 
book. 

Margaret Deuchar 

Dr Deuchar is lecturer in linguistics at 
the University of Sussex. 
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any formal model of English grammar. 

Following introductory chapters on 
the English language and the structure 
of the English sentence, there are 
chapters on an enormous range of 
grammatical phenomena, including 
word classes (traditionally “parts of 
speech"), sentence types (for example . 
questions and directives), information 
processing and the notion of text. 
There are also appendices on topics 
less central, though relevant, to gram- 
mar, such as punctuation, and an 
extremely detailed and useful index 
compiled by David Ciystal. 

The chapter on text is a particularly 
radical addition to the range of topics 
covered in GCE. It is radical in that the 
scope of the discussion is extended 
beyond the traditional bounds of the 
sentence to stretches of language in 
actual use. This Involves Ihe considera- 
tion of meaning and communicative 
function in addition to structure. We 
learn, for example, how the sequence 
in which sentences are placed in a text 
can affect the overall meaning, so that 
“I conquered. I came. I Baw” does not 
mean the same as the more familiar 
text. We also learn to what extent the 
interpretation of texts depends on 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

format introduced so much compress- 
ion into the text that most of the 
editor’s personal views were lost. 

In this new dictionary Michael Ken- 
nedy tempers Scholes's enthusiasm 
with his own disciplined style. Ken- 
nedy Is that fare author, a cultured 
music critic whose writing has indi- 
viduality. His interests are wide-rang- 
ing, but he is probably best known for 
his biographies of Elgar, Mahler and 
Vaughan Williams, and for his critical 
work for the Daily Telegraph. His 
warm fluent style permeates this dic- 
tionary. welcoming the reader and 
enlivening the text with personal in- 
sights and touches of humour. His 
entry on La Monte Young is typical. 
Details of the composer s date and 
place of birth are given along with a bst 
of his principal works and their pre- 
mieres. The reference concludes “Has 
also written 77ie Tortoise, his dreams 
and journeys , a continuing perform- 
ance (since 1964) for voices, ampli- 
fiers, drones, and loudspeakers (but 
no tortoise)". 

For anyone interested in music, 
whether as a student, concert-goer, 
record collector or Radio 3 listener, 
this dictionary has a lot to offer. As a 
work of reference it is not expensive 
and it has the merit of being right up to 
date, with plenty of entries on modem 
music anti musicians. It B rigorous 
without being pedantic but above all it 
is a welcoming book - in which the 
author shares his enthusiasm for the 
obvious as well as the obscure. 

penis McCaldln 

Detiii McCaldinis director />/ music at 
die University of Lancaster. 


For a decade, we just 
sat and watched 

whilst Germany sentenced the world 
to a nightmare of violence and bloodshed 

NIGHTMARE 

YEARS 

1930(^)1940 


A fascinating account 
by the journalist who witnessed it all 

WILLIAM LSHiaER 

Author of THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH 

“An outstanding achievement of 
journalistic history” 

WASHINGTON POST 

FIRST BRITISH PUBLICATION 

Out now from Bantam Books 698 pp mutinied 87.95 
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Symbols of Fbwer at 
» cP the Time of Stonehenge 

David Clarke. Trevor Cowie & Andrew Foxon 

A fresh and provocative examination of prehislonc 
. archaeology, exploring the manifestations of power, 
prestige and staius in the period 3000BC to 120OBC 
illustrated throughout in full colour, this is one ot the best 
illustrated books an British prehistoric art 
334 pages Hardback £26.00 


French Connections 

Scolland and Ihe ArtB ol France 

A stupendously Ihealrical display, a magnificent anihology . was Ihe 
Sunday Times' comment on Ihe Royal Scottish Museum's contribution to this 
year's Edinburgh Festival. This book expands upon (he exhibition in 
panoramic survey ot a tobutous wealth of works of ait to provide evidence 
of a rich and Intriguing cultural relationship 
164 pages Paperback £10.60 

The Evolving Culture of Kuwait 

Jennifer Scarce 

Despite the rapid growth of Kuwail there Is a stronge sense ol 
awareness of the post in settlement patterns and social customs, 
in costume and crafts. Jennifer Scarce draws on first hand 
fieldwork to discuss these continuing traditions through a 
parallel treatment of Kuwait posl and present. 

168 pages .Hprdbppk E20.QQ ' . ‘ 1 
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Education 

against 

bias 


In Ih-fi-nse nr Open-Mindedness 
by VVlIHum Hurt? 

McGill -Queen's University Press, 

SL7.95awlSK.4H 

ISBN 0 7735 U5jfl J {> jmd U5K I -I 

William Hare- churueteri/es "upen- 
inindcdiiess” as the disposition to form 
it belief, ami if necessary to revise or 
reject it, in the light of available 
evidence and argument. lie regards 
this attitude of mind as a desirable 
educational ideal which should be 
promoted through ami exemplified in 
educational practice. 

His purpose in returning to this topic 
.(sue 1974, flpen-Miruietlncss and 
fitluiviiun) is to defend this once 
unexceptionable quality frum current 
attack, bulb front those critics who 
regard it as over-rationalistic nnd 
underplaying the importance of the 
emotions, nnd from those who see it us 
encouraging un exaggerated sceptic- 
ism and lending support to the spread 
of relativism. It is no easy task to fight 
on both of lliesc fronts simultaneously 
while returning a strong and positive 
charactcrizntion of the ideal Hare 
champions. 

Before turning to issues in educa- 
tional practice wncic both the desira- 
bility and the feasibility of “open- 
mindedness” In his sense nave come to 
be challenged. Hare sets out to rebut 
the theoretical arguments which would 
imply that the cultivation of this atti- 
tude, far from being a valid education- 
al goal, is a naive and futile Illusion. To 
the claim that impartiality is a chimera 
he replies that it is none the less worth 
striving Tor and that if bias is inevitable 
the best wc can do is to be aware of it 
and make it explicit in any analysis 
conducted to explore and evaluate 
rival views or commitments. To the 
alternative objection that reason is 
remote since the springs of action often 
lie beyond the scope oE rational judge- 
ments, he replies with the argument, 
familiar in philosophy of education, 
that the emotions arc rationally based; 
if we think differently, we feel dif- 
ferently. 

Many readers will And both of these 
defenses of "open-mindedness" com- 


pelling. hu[ pci hap i nut ihnsc wlmarc 
prr>iniclcii either th.it jiii.iIvms ilvIT in 
ricccsviiiily jmscriptiir l»v mmlii.v 
turn, imr lli< «'.c w|in deny r In* -nlm init 
I msi -. of ciiioiimi in tiiuiiyhi. Iluiii <■! 
iIii sl 1 positions rcpri'scnl sctkmis iluil- 
lunges to i I k- mnmml kIu.iI which it 
would hi- diffinili to iic:i I with in the 
-.on cu ncconk'd Them in ;m upening 
cli.inlcr. 

‘I nuy rcpc.iiudlv recur in suhwspn-nt 
discussions of tiic desirability and 
feasibility of promoting ‘open* 
niilldcdiiess" in (fie elcmcmary stages 
of ediicatiuu and in mural education. 
Hen*, flare has to answer the point 
that since wc can only weigh evidence 
and argument in the light of prior 
beliefs and experience, these initial 
commitments cannot themselves be 
acquired “npcn-mimiedly '*. In (he case 


of early learning in general and of 
moral development in particular it is 
argued that basic learning Uigkally 


cannot he "open -minded" and that 
moreover it is psychologically inadvis- 
able to promote this attitude too soon, 
flare mvcp(.s much of this, resting his 
c-jise in (lie claim that indoctrination 
will be avoided if teachers themselves 
exemplify liis ideal, which is better 
caught than taught. Again, readers will 
be satisfied if they accept that uninten- 
tional indoctrination is n contradiction 
in terms, nnd if they see the critical 
attitude ns implying no controversial 
commitments of its own. 

These difficulties prove less intract- 
able in other sections of the book when 
Hare argues that an attitude of disin- 
terested Inquiry is incompatible neith- 
er with the maintenance of educational 
standards, nor with the imbalance of 
power implicit in the teaching situa- 
tion, nor with the efficient running of 
educational institutions. In each of 
these cases he argues convincingly that 
such incompatibilities only arise when 
the relevant context has ceased to be 
educational. 

Nevertheless, though we are all 
against closed-mindedness, and would 
welcome "open-mindedness” were it 
is logically possible, pedaeogically de- 
sirable nnn psychologically wise’ just 
where these parameters lie remains 
largely unresolved. Hare tells the read- 
er frequently that "it is only when we 
are bewildered by conceptual confu- 
sion that this question seems baffling”, 
and although tills is often true, it Is also 
often false, for conceptual clarity does 
not abolish all dilemmas, paradoxes 
and predicaments. To pursue this 
methodological argument would of 
course bring back full circle any discus- 
sion of "open-mindedness" as an 
appropriate educational ideal. 

Ruth Jonathan 

Dr Jonathan Is lecturer In education at 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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“Germany shall never 
be encircled.” ^ 

(Adolf Hitler) ''' ' \ 






‘History ‘today is nn outstanding 
production which manages to 
combine serious liistury with h 
measure of high entertainment’ 

A J 1* Taylor. 

‘always highly readable’ 

A Hit Briggs. 

£1.40 from all good newsagents. 
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Radical Philosophy Reader 
edited by Roy Edgeley and 
Richard Osborne 
Verso/ N LB , £2U.OO and £6 95 
ISBN 086091 101 2 nnd 809 2 

Among the new philosophy joumatsot 
the academic year 1971-72 there 
appeared Radical Philosophy in Bri 
tain and Philosophy and Public Affairs 
in the United Slates, each m jh 
different way aiming to lake philoso- 
phy out of its ivory tower and into the 
profane world of political and moral 
controversy. Both wanted philosophy 
to be “relevant", a demand that then 


The American dancer and choreographer Merce Cunningham in Solo 
(1973), a picture from The Dancer and the Dance : Merce Cunningham 
in conversation with Jacqueline Lesschaeve (Marion Boyars, £18.00). 


to be “relevant", a demand that then 
came from the radical left but which is 
now made by the University Grants 
Committee. (How times change.) 

The American journal, an essential- 
ly conventional product, prospered 
and quickly became the vehicle for i 
new and. soon orthodox concern will] 


Facing the 
issues 

Should the Baby Live? The problem of 
handicapped Infants by Helga Kuhse 
by Helga Kuhse and Peter Singer 
Oxford University Press, £12.50 and 
£3.95 

ISBN 0 19 217745 1 and 286062 3 

Modem methods of ante-natal diagno- 
sis notwithstanding, handicapped chil- 
dren continue to be born. Some of 
them may be hideously deformed or 
defective, as is the case with 
Bncncephalic infants (who have little 
or no brain); some may suffer from less 
distressing conditions, such as Down's 
Syndrome. Many of them are doomed 
to die fairly quickly, no matter what is 
done for them, out others can be 
treated and kept alive for years. A 
proportion will require no treatment 
and will go on to lead full lives, . 
bringing joy to their parents and, one 
must assume, experiencing the mix- 
ture of happiness and unhappiness that 
is the lot of other human lives. 

It would be simple if nature sorted 
out those who could be expected to 
lead satisfactory UveB from those 
whose existence will be nothing but a 
source of misery to themselves and 
others. But of course It does not, and 
consequently difficult decisions have 
to be made. Shoutd the baby be fed or 
should it be allowed to starve to death? 
Should surgery be attempted or should 
a condition be left undisturbed? It is 
these questions which are subjected to 
rigorous philosophical scrutiny in 
Should the Baby Live?, a book which is 
without doubt the best of the recent 
works addressing this topic. 

There is, of course, much well- 
worked ground included in the au- 
thors' treatment of the issue. The 
Arthur case, which involved the pro- 
secution of a respected paediatrician 
for the attempted murder of a Down’s 
Syndrome baby, is discussed in some 
■ detail, as Is the well-known American 
case of Baby Doe. The extraordinary/ 
ordinary treatment distinction, much 
yelled upon by Catholic philosophers, 
is also debated and exposed for the 
irrelevance that it is. Similarly the 
sanctity of life view is given a cold, 
hard stare, and is found wanting. 

Each of these familiar issues, 
however, is treated with such freshness 
and skill that the terrible predictability 
of much of the debate in medical ethics 
b totally absent. In its place Kuhse and 
ainger provide an honest and unclut- 
tered appraisal of how people 
approach the question of selective 
infanticide and how they dress up the 
decisions they make. To use the au- 
thora own terms, this book provides 
no fig leaves. The truth of the matter fa 
uncomfortable and inescapable: hand- 
icapped babies arc dally being killed by 
the combined efforts of doctors and 
parents. 
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parents to decide which child shall live 
and which shall die. This approach 
leads to the outright prohibition of 
anything which will shorten the life of a 
handicapped infant, even if that life 
will be beset by misery and pain. At the 
other extreme, there arc those who say 
that it fa for the parents to decide on 
the child’s fate, it is they, after all, who 
will bear the burden of looking after 
the child, and it may also be assumed 
that they are the ones who wilt know 
what is really in the child's best 
interests. If they think It "kindest" for 
the child to die, then so be it. 

Kuhse and Singer go in some depth 
into the relative merits of these posi- 
tions and suggest, at the end of the 
book, a solution which is somewhere in 
the middle. Parents should be able to 
decide, (hey say, but if they show signs 
of making a decision which disturbs the 
doctor, then the slate, in the form of an 
ethical committee, can be brought in to 
protect the child’s interests. Courts can 
do this even today, but courts, it would 
appear, are approved of by nobody. 

The attraction of having a system of 
this sort, backed by legislation, is that 
all concerned will at least know where 
they stand. Doctors will be able to 
proceed with programmes of non- 
treatment without worrying tbal, like 
Dr Arthur, they will be charged with a 
serious offence. Parents will know thnt 
they can make their decision without 
feeling that they too are behaving in a 
criminal fashion. The children, them- 
selves, will presumably be saved con- 
siderable suffering by not being sub- 
jected to painful treatments that lead 
to nothing. The situation, then, will be 
much clearer, but one wonders 
whether the moral anguish engen- 
dered by the problem will be in any 
setae abated. We would, I suspect, still 
feel uncomfortable, just as we feel 
uncomfortable over abortion decades 
after its legalization. 

This book is an excellent contribu- 
tion to this awkward debate. It is a 
delight to read, being written in a clear 
English so markedly rare in many 
other contributions to the literature on 
medical ethics, and it will be of as much 
interest to the specialist as to the 
general reader. Alongside the familiar 
matters, there is information of a less 
well-known nature. Into this category 
come the disclosures that most non- 
western societies studied by anthio- 
SfW Practised so me form of 
infanticide.' As Is the case in our own 
society, it is unwanted children who 
are disposed of at birth, and the 

SSTJhS are ‘hose of social sur- 

unlike us, however, such 
Maeues do not agonize over their 
decisions and would explain their prac- 
nce ? m terms of common sense. It is 

and^SfivIS^ tate ® ur P'uralistic 
and self-conscious societies to resort to 
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Alexander McCall Smith 


substantive issues in moral and politi- 
cal philosophy, a concern which wits 
fired by the trauma of the Victoam 
war. It published, and still publishes, 
favourable and unfavourable articles 
on Marxism, pacifism, feminism and 
nuclear disarmament. And yet, In the 
ratings that American philosophers 
assign to thejoumals for the purpose of 
assessing the value of their publica- 
tions, it stands towards the top. 

Nothing similar happened to the 
British journal. It never became pro- 
fessionally respectable and made vir- 
tually no impression on the actlvitiesol 
professional philosophers. Radial 
Philosophy remained a journal fix 
philosophical outsiders, with a large 
circulation among the many people 
who feel that professional philosophy 
is too dull to have anything to oner 
them or, worse, that it is bourgeois and 
corrupt. Its contributors were, with 
few exceptions, amateur in the best 
and worst senses of the word. 

'rhe Radical Philosophy Reader is a 
representative selection of articlescar- 
ried by the journal. It shows that stilt 
best Radical Philosophy carries plain 
philosophizing unhampered by too 
much ideology, and also excellent 
philosophical journalism, as one can 
see from half a dozen pieces in the 
book. Take for example the articles by 
Sean Sayers on mental illness, saa 
Richard Norman on the barrenness of 
much moral philosophy, and the essays 
by John Krige, who exposes the Eco- 
nomist's reporting of Chile in the earn 
1970s, ana Jonathan R6e, who ridi- 
cules the excesses of semiotics, an 
amusing parody of which fa provided 
by one oi the editors in his short way 
entitled "Towards a Theory of Video- 
tics". At its worst, and least relevant, 
the journal can give too much space lo 
scholarly disputes engaging schismatic 
factions of the French Communal 
Party and their followers in Britain but 
which mean little to anyone else. 

As a movement, radical philosophy 


proposed a theory of now it ban 
to that state. Ordinary 


at least been exposed at an impression* 
able age, was quietist and reactionary 
and "left everything as it is,- 
remedy was to be an injectronoi 
Marxism - mostly imported & 0 ® 
Europe. , (fc , 

A decade or so later an alternate 
explanation presents itself. Ordinary 
language philosophy has long ww 
spent force, so much so that man? 
people now say there never was sura 
thing. But whatever the philosopnyo 
the 1950s was, It was the philosophy o 
the classicist rather than of the saenjrs 
or the logician, and it left behind 
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terminal decline, and for the.sdm 
reasons. The liveliest conteropo^/ 
philosophy, like the liveliest techaow- 
gy, now comes from America, ami 
more or less technical and 
and is something we haven’t wves 
in. And we in Britain can t pay 
salaries to attract its top practitioner* 
to our top chairs. 

Peter Gibblns 
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MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 

Mind over 
matter 

taagery in Scientific Thought: 
creating 20 th-century physics 
by Arthur I. Miller 

Birkhftuser, SFr78.00 

ISB N 3 7643 3 196 8 

-What are the origins of scientific 
concepts? How are scientific concepts 
transformed as science progresses? 
Wbal is the role of mental imagery its 
scientific research? How do scientists 
create or discover theories? These 
problems have long interested scien- 
tists and philosophers and, more re- 
cently, historians of science as well as 
cognitive psychologists. Here for the 
fust time, the history of science is used 
as a laboratory for cognitive psycholo- 
gy. 11 As a description of this book's 
alms, this is pretty fair. But the book 
itself is rather less straightforward. 
Roughly speaking, it tails into two 


rnents of a number of late 19th-c6ntury 
and early 20th-century physicists, in 
relation to their professed epistemolo- 
gies. The main focus is on Albert 
Einstein and Wemer Heisenberg, but 
Henri Poincard, Ludwig Boltzmann 
and to a lesser extent Niels Bohr are 
also treated. The discussions of these 
very different physicists arc only loose- 
ly connected, ana their descent from a 
tel of published individual and isolated 
articles fa clearly apparent. But the 
common thread running through them 
it an investigation or the various 
theories of knowledge advanced by the 


context of such theories. 


The general conclusion, though nev- 
er dearly stated, would seem to be that 
the physidsts did practise what they 
preached, consciously adopting 
methodologies in line with their pre- 
ferred theories of knowledge. And 
despite a considerable diversity among 
the theories of knowledge put forward 
by the different physidsts. Miller also 
finds a degree of commonality, claim- 
ing that all the physicists studied 
placed considerable emphasis on the 
role of mental imagery. Whether the 
images concerned were generic modes 
of visualization - as for example 
through the use of Michael Faraday's 
imagery of lines of force: or specific 
thought experiments - as in Einstein's 
attempt to visualize what a light wave 
would look like to someone travelling 
alongside the wave front - a key 
component of each physicist's 
approach was the understanding of 
new phenomena through the use of 
visualization in terms of established 
images. 

This use of visualization has both an 
historical and a psychological dimen- 
sion. As an historian, Miller was 
perhaps the first to make clear that the 
key conceptual feature of the develop- 
ment of quantum mechanics by Bohr, 
Heisenberg and others in the l920s was 
the rejection of visualizability as a 
criterion of nature. Thus, neither of 
the two possible visualizations of light, 
as a wave or as a particle, was adequate 
to explain the quantum phenomena; 
and it was only when it was accepted 
that nature was not visualizable in the 
traditional sense that modem quantum 
theory was developed. Having made 
this important point, however ,ne him- 
self seems to have missed its import, 
arguing that although nature may nave 
remained strictly speaking unvisualiz- 
ablc, the use of visual imagery re- 
mained central to scientific methodol- 
ogy. This argument cannot be dismis- 
sed lightly, but nor is it universally 
. accepted; and it seems to rest heavily 
both on Miller's use of Heisenberg as 
the key historical figure and archetypal 
post-quantum physicist, and on nis 
rather narrow concern with visualiza- 
tion os defined by the German word 
"anschaulich”, which covers the very 
different English meanings of 
"visuaiizable” and "intuitable . 

If one accepts the historical 


framework, however, Milter’s argu- 
ment does allow him lu treat (he use of 
imngery as characteristic of all scien- 
tific thought, and this brings us tn the 
second, psychological part of his book. 
For here Miller seeks to compare the 
historical reconstructions of the first 
part with three different theoretical 
frameworks drawn from cognitive 
psychology: the Gestalt psychology of 
Wertheimer; the developmental 
"genetic epistemology" of Piaget, de- 
rived from his classic studies of the 
construction of knowledge in children; 
and modern cognitive science, in 
which the mind is treated as a com- 
putational system. Not surprisingly, 
perhaps, all of these frameworks arc 
found wanting when it comes to an 
explanation of the scientific thought 
processes Miller describes. Cognitive 
science “could not address the dyna- 
mics of creative scientific thinking." 
And Gestalt psychology and genetic 


epistemology have also “not proved 
adequate tor analysing the role of 
mental images". But in the case of 
genetic epistemology at least, Miller 
remains optimistic, for the theory does 
seem to him to find some support in the 
historical evidence. And if it could be 
developed so as to incorporate the role 
of mental imagery, he suggests that it 
might come close to describing the 
wrvs in which scientists think. 

But how do scientists think? How far 
can we base a general theory of 
scientific thought upon the subjective- 
ly reported and no doubt distorted 
experiences of a handful of scientific 
thinkers? Does not the very agreement 


found by Miller between theory and 
reported practice suggest that the 
scientists’ reports may well have had as 
much to do with wnat they thought 
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Niels Bohr lecturing at Princeton University In 1950 
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fattoductlonto Physical Mathematics 
“7 **• G. Harper and D. L. Weaire 
Cambridge University Press, 

*20-00 and £6. 95 

KBN 0 521 26278 X and 26908 3 

Mkrocompatere 

byD-G.C. Jones 

Adam Hilger, £2.95 
ISBN 085274 770 5 

uw computer is playing an increasing- 
l J. unportam role at all levels of 
caucahon: many school pupils take 
j^ntinations in computer studies and 
“ost universities require their under- 
jvMuates to attend courses in compu- 
w progamraing. In addition, as phy- 
™*has always leaned heavily on the 
■“Pport of mathematics (there are 
SJJX textbooks dealing with 
mathematics for physics"), a new 
mi.mil 011 textbooks is slowly being 
'"“Mtthed, which actively integrate 
^5y&ot material from computer s d- 
j™* wto the exposition of their sub- 
Wmatter. 

uT”® main point about the appllca- 
tfaaili “roputcr in the mathema- 
|g *_Wcnc cs is that mathematics on 
computer is not quite the same as 
i^Ftiabc* using pencil and paper: 
mSfe® 1 Wa / B of expressing mathe- 
formulae sometimes have to be 
to allow for their use by the 
^ S^ef* 4nd the computer iir turn 
mn ,« j Stren gtos ana weaknesses 
spared with a human calculat'd^ 


The new generation of textbooks 
therefore requires authors who can 
think tactically in terms of the compu- 
ter’s requirements while still having a 
sound grasp of the traditional mathc- 
mfliical techniques of their sciences. 
Harper and Weaire’s book claims to be 
in tnis new tradition. 

Intended for first-year undergradu- 
ates, the book provides a stimulating 
survey of the main mathematical 
themes which students of physics will 
encounter during their university 
careers. Vectors, matrices, waves and 
many aspects of applied calculus are 
covered, thus offering students ample 
opportunity for understanding the role 
of mathematics in physics. Brief sur- 
veys of new concepts are then pre- 
sented at the ends of each chapter, and 
the varied selection of exercises 
(answers on request) should help 
emphasize the themes treated. 

Computational aspects, however, 
are not included in the integrated way 
that the preface might suggest. For 
example, the authors fail to comment 
on the ways in which divergent scries 
have been used in physics - some ot 

difference form for it. And although 
they point out how numerical mtegra- 

to explain the idea of Romberg in 
te ffitwk therefore represents a use* 

fu {addition in th* “^athemattesfor, 
ohvffi? tradition, tiueft acftfevp* 

iUC&S fa its tifecWWd aim'of 


as well as in theoretical physics. 
Appendices set out the most relevant 
computer code (ASC II) and provide 
simple examples of programs for the 
6502 and Z8b microprocessors. 

In his introduction, Jones says that 
after reading his book students should 
be able to read more advanced litera- 
ture or the documentation for particu- 
lar microcomputer systems. The prob- 
lem Is that they may choose to read 
those works instead of reading his 
book. Indeed, the level of the book is 
on average perhaps a Utile low for the 
increasing number of undergraduates 
who have experienced microcompu- 
ters at school. 

J, P. KlUingbeck 

J. P. KlUingbeck is reader in theoretical 
physics at the University of Hull, and 
author of 1 Microcomputer Quantum 
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New books in Physics and Maths 
from Oxford 


The Anthropic Cosmological Principle 

John Barrow and Frank Tipler 

This unique book seeks to descntie what It Is about tho mnka-up of the Universe 
that allows life to evolve and exist within it. The soaich lor an answer takes the 
reader across the whole spectrum of human enquiry Irani Aristoile lo Z bosons. 

0 19 851949 4, 640 pp.. iifus., Clarendon Press, January 1986 C20 

Diffractive Processes in Nuclear Physics 

W. E. Frahn 

This took summarizes tho developments that have taken place in the field over 
lite last decade, and provides the essential theoretical background. Particular 
empltasfa Is given lo iho closed formalism for strong-ab:.orptlon processes. 

0 19 851512 X, 208 pp., illus.. Clarendon Press £22.50 

Introduction to Mathematical Control 
Theory 

Second edition 

S. Barnett and R. G. Cameron 

• Could hardly be bettered lor an Introduction to the snaUtemotlcol theory 
concentrating on 5/a/e- space methods. ' Times Higher Education Supplement 
(on ihe first edition) 

This concise and readable account of some basic mathematical aspects of control 
has been revised and updated for this edition. 

0 19 859840 5, 416 pp , illus.. Clarendon Press C25 

0 19 859639 1 (paperback), December 1985 C12.5Q 

Oxford Applied Mathematics and Computing Science Series 

Mathematical Models in Applied 
Mechanics 

A. B. Tayler 

A pioneering text which describes the formulation and part solution of 21 recent 
industrial research problems using differential equations. The problems are 
carefully ordered to show the coherent development ol Ihe theory, and an 


they should have thought as with their 
actual scientific practices? And even if 
we accept the scientists’ reports at face 
value, does it really achieve much to 
establish the way in which one particu- 
lar view of scientific thought, based on 
a respectable but controversial and far 
from uniformly accepted view of the 
history of modern physics, differs from 
three mainstream psychological views 
of thought in general? For this is a 
book about Miller’s interpretation of 
creative scientific thought only, in 
which a substantial modern psycholo- 


gical literature devoted specifically to 
creative thinking is not even discussed. 

The room for doubt is considerable, 
and a difficult style and appalling 
organization do not help matters. 
Nevertheless, the attempt fa a brave 
one: among its pages lies a wealth of 
insights and pointers to avenues for 
further research. Despite all my 
doubts, It fa most certainly a book 
worth reading. 


John Hendry 


John Hendry's book on James Clerk 
Maxwell's theory of the electro- 
magnetic field will be published by 
Adam Hilger In 1986. 


properly integrating topics from 
mathematics, physics ana computer 
science. 

Dr Jones’s book, one of a new series 
of short monographs for first-year 
physics undergraduates, sets out to 
cover what might be termed the lowest 
common denominator of knowledge 
which students should have about 
microcomputers. (An American book 
in this area captured the spirit of such 
enterprises by using the title Volume 
Zero.) Not only does the book cover 
the usual' range of material about 
bytes, buses and disks, but it also says 
something about the interfacing of 
microcomputers with other scientific 
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exposition of the required methods is linked to tne problems. 

0 19 853533 3. 285 pp.. iilus.. Clarendon Press C25 

0 19 853541 4 (paperback), January 1980 C12.*/) 

Oxford Applied Mathematics and Computing Science Series 

Multigrid Methods for Integral and 
Differential Equations 

Edited by D. J. Paddon and H. Holstein 

This book deals with an area of currant malor Interest In numerical analysis, 
covering both the development of the technique and Its application to a wide 
class of problems. It contains contributions from many countries, particularly 
Holland, Germany, and Israel where research Is strong. 

0 19 853606 2. 340 pp.. iHus., Clarendon Press . „ ^ 

Institute ot Mathematics and its Applications Conference Senes New Series No. 3 
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MOLECULAR ELECTROMAGNETISM 

by A. Hinchliffe and R.W. Munn, Department of Chemistry, UMJST 
Molecular Electromagnetism aims to provide a fundamental understanding 
of the electromagnetic properties of molecules and molecular systems. 
Electric, magnetic, dielectric optical and spectroscopic properties are all 
discussed as are selected basic principles of spectroscopy. 

0471 1 0292 X 262 pp October'86 (cloth) £24.96 

0471 90721 9 262pp October'86 (paper) £9.96 

EXPERIMENTAL MEASUREMENTS! 

Precision, Error and Truth, 2nd Edition 

by N.C. Harford, Department of Physics . Imperial College of Science end 
Technology. London 

Undergraduate students of physics and engineering need to develop an 
understanding of the nature of random experimental errors end of how to 
present experimental results, taking proper account of these errors. This 
book is designed as a laboratory workbook, introducing simple Ideas within 
Ihe reader's experience and building upon them in order to enable students 
to present results In a clear and accurate manner, before mastering the 
underlying theory. 

0471 90701 4 178pp September'BE (cloth) £19.00 

0471 90702 2 176pp October '8 5 (paper) £4.96 

INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS! 4th Edition 

by R.J. Wonnaeott and T.H. Wonnacoti, both of the University of 
Western Ontario 

This book introduces modern applied techniques not usually treated in 
introductory texts, including exploratory data analysis, path analysis, Bayes 
shrinkage, and robust estimation. Features include chapter summaries end 
full proofs In the appendixes. 

Series : Wi/ey Series in Probability end Mathematical Statistics r Applied 
Probability and Statistics Section 

0471 86B99 X 872pp January‘86 (cloth) £33.76 

0471 82064 4 672pp July‘85 (WIE) £14.96 

DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, 3rd Edition 

by S.L. Ross 

This revised introduction to the basic methods, theory end applications of 
elementary differential equations employs a two part organization. Part I 
presents basic material on ordinary differential aquations. Partllintroduces 
students to certain specialized and more advanced methods, as well as 
providing a systematic introduction to fundamental theory. 

0471 03294 8 816pp Aprll'84 (cloth) £33.76 

0471 B1460 4 816pp July'86 (WIE) £15.96 
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BOOKS 


MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 

Algebraic 

work-out 

Algebra thniugli Practice: a roll et. (Inn 
of problems In alt>ehru t with stiliilhm^ 
hy T . S. RJyfh and E. t‘. HjiIutI.mhi 
linuk fiiur: Linear Algebra 
Camhiidm- Univcisirv Prcvs. i'3.5fl 
ISHNU5JI 272X911 
lluuk five: Groups 
< a nihridgL* Uni wr«i v Press, 0.50 
1SUNU52I272VH4 

Hook six: Rings, fields him! Modules 
(’in ii bridge I l diversity Pros',, 1.1.511 
ISHN D 52 1 27201 2 

Authors of liiKiiTgruiliiiiiL* icxikioks 
usually offer readers, uiihin ilic texi . 
numerous problems designed m lest 
ilieir unde i s(a ndiag, hid then give 
little iiiilieuiiitn eonee ruing tlieir solu- 
tion. T he iiim ol this scries of six short 
texts is u> remedy this omission by 
providing exercises, together with 
’■ essentially com plele solutions, on va- 
rious algebraic topics. The first three 
Inioks (reviewed in the issue ol' 15 
March, I9H5) provided some 3.11 1 exer- 
cises on sets, relations and mappings, 
on mill rices anil vector spaces, and on 
groups, rings and fields. 

In liooksTour, five and six, n further 
3110 problems mid solutions arc spread 
across ten chapters, each of which 
begins (as before! with a very brief 
indication of the main concents used. 
At the end of each book there is a 
sequence of four three-hour lest pap- 
ers (without solutions). Once again, 
about two-thirds of the pages are 
devoted to the solutions. 

Book four is concerned with direct 
sums uml Jordan forms and with 


■4 8WHff^ 35i«5i£iwgigMSjKi»ifl»i ii 8i W 

» ifli.ilitV .m< I iKirin.il li.iii.l") m.lti' >li>. 
hii"k live '.vi lli ■.! i lij'i if u| is. .■iil'iiiint ]ili- 

I i '.nr. .uni vvl'Mv tlicmy. mul ‘•ifits .iiuI 

' ji|i‘<.iil. ilmus: hunk ,i\ uitli iile.ih. 

ilive.|biht> l hi intii'i.il i!"iii:iin->). field'. 
■iikI itiihIiiIcs Thu., llic pruhicnis 
posed mui .i f.ui |iruj".'rtiun nt the 

iilgi hr.iic mu le nl nf ihc fiu.il two year, 
oi liuii' hi r math'.iitaiK •. cmirscs in 
mo. i uni\c!-,i(ie-.. :ii tscll as ymc 
in.iteij.il vvhiih is lev. cuiiMioiiJy found 
in Mali courses - for wimple. I lie l.isl 
seven problems in honk six assume 
Mime faniiliarily with projcifitc mod- 
ules. 

Again. I noted I datively few errors, 
although one or two tiresome things 
did creep through Annmg these, the 
undefined use of “ilual” as applied to 
linear transformations is confusing, 
especially as "dual space” and "trans- 
pose" of a linear transformation are 
ill-fined: per mutations arc multiplied 
tight to left in all instances except one 
(exercise I . I Oof honk file); anti in the 
introduction to ideals, we arc told chat 
h “nil potent ring is a ring cvrrv 
den lent of which is nilpulent”. 
TJniirgli true, the placing of Ibis state- 
ment invites us to lake it as a defini- 
tion. I'oiti mutely, the proper term 
■'miring” is int induced m exerei.se 
I. 13. As fc>r the solutions, I only took 
strong objection to the five lines 
required to prove that the dihedral 
group of order K is not a direct product 
of two non-trivial subgroups. 

Individual books in the series could 
be used with profit to supplement 
undergraduate courses, even I hough at 
the more advanced lever of books five 
n lid six. where the lecturer's own tastes 
often predominate, their content may 
not correspond exactly lo the course 
the student is taking. Bunks one to 
three and hooks four to six have been 
collected together and published as 
two hardback editions - available at 
£2(1.00 each. 


R. B. J. T. Allenby 

R. B. J. T. Allenbv is senior lecturer in 
pure mat hematics at the University of 
Leeds. 

A third edition of Robin J. Wilson's 
Introduction to Gruph Theory lias been 
published by Longman at £5.95. 


To Acknowledge The Wonder 

E J Squires. An exciting guide to the uncertain world of particle Interactions. 
Fundamental questions piovlde some fascinating answers - and for the 
Inquiring reader, lead on to yet more questions. 

•»n excellent book for experimental particle physichts ' The New -Scientist 

June 1985 199pp hardcover 0-85274-786-1 E 18.05 
June 1985 199pp paperback 0 85274 -798-5 £8.95 

Student Monographs in Physics 

A new series providing concise expositions of specific topics with which many 
first- year physics unde (graduates have difficulty. Titles include; 

Kinetic Theory Maxwell's Equations and Their Applications 
Oscillations and Waves Fourier Transforms In Physics Microcomputers 

Available now l)4pp paperback All at E2. 95 

Leibniz - a Biography 

E J Alton. A major biography, tracing (or the first lime Hie roots ol Leibniz's 
(nought within the turmoil of the Scientific Revolution of the 17th and 18th 

centuries. 

July 1985 3CDpp hardcover 0-85274-470-6 £29.50 

Microcomputer Quantum Mechanics Second Edition 
J Kllilnghech. A practical text showing how computation can be Integrated 
with theoretical analysts In one of the most fascinating areas of modem physics 

Juna 1985 lB8pp hardcover 0-85274-803-5 £12.95 

Principles of Optical Disc Systems 

G Bouwhuls et a|. A useful introduction to the new and rapidly growing 
technology of optical discs. 

5optombur 1985 304pp hardcover 0-85274 -785-3 £30.00 

Solving Equations with Physical Understanding 

J R Acton & P T Squire. A practical means to obtain greater understanding 
from mathematical models, by deriving quick, approximate solutions to high 
level differential equations. 

August 1985 22-lpp hardcover 0-85274-757-8 £24.00 
August 1985 224pp poperback 0-85274-799-3 £12.95 

Muon Spin Rotation Spectroscopy 

Principles and Applications in Solid Slate Physics 
A Schenck. The first thorough Introduction to the principles and technical 
a spec Is of muon spectroscopy. 

September 19H5 308pp hardcover 0-85274-551-6 £39.00 

Plus New Undergraduate Software 

Fourier Series and Transforms 

R D Harding. New from Adam Hltger Ltd, this package cnahles 
undergraduates to study a detailed text, whilst at the same time benefiting from' 
graphical displays ll lustra ling the concepts il describes. 

Write for further information. 


Quantum 

leaps 

<Ji milium Field ! henry 
h) K. Mmnll and G. Shu tv 
Wik*y.£JK.nianH£l > MN| 

ISBN (1471 |n5ir.MP;tHil9lifOllr» 
Quantum Field Theory 
by Leu Is II. Ryder 
Cambridge University Press. I'-lli.MI 
ISBN 1153 1 3371*45 

The concept of an cieciromngixMic 
field which pervades all space, gener- 
ating forces between elect ncally- 
charged particles and. when oscillating 
in response to accelerated charges, 
transporting energy in the form of 
waves, is one of the cornerstones of 
■'eliiSMC.il" physics. The idea that the 
energy in ificse waves is contained in 
discrete i|llHlltu, called pitch nix which 
behave in many respects like par (ides, 
is central to quantum physics, as is the 
iden that particles, such as electrons, 
exhibit wave- like properties. Quan- 
tum field theory (QFl') describes all 
particles - photons, electrons, quarks, 
the recently discovered W bosons, Hnd 
so on - as iiuitntiim excitations of 
nil -pervading fields. QFT is therefore 
the language of particle physics. 

As QFT is the theory of systems wit li 
an infinite number of variables (the 
values of fields at every point), il is also 
(he appropriate language for describ- 
ing solids, liquids and even "nuclear 
matter", which effectively contain an 
infinite number of particles. Indeed, 
an analogy with superconductors led to 
the idea of "spontaneous symmetry 
breaking", which expluins why the W 
boson is massive although the photon, 
which seems to be its twin on the 
unified electroweak theory (which suc- 
cessfully combines electromagnetic 
forces with weak forces responsible for 
radioactive decay), is massless. On the 


during the pc riml when the aristocratic 
quark model of nuclear particles was 
slowly gaining acceptance. Indeed, I 
remember in the late 1 9611s being told 
hy an eminent physicist that attemp- 
ting to explain certain features of the 
data in terms of neutral particles, 
which necessarily exist as the agents that 
bind quarks together according to QFI\ 
was 3 noi in the spirit of the quark 
muder. 

Subsequently, there has been a 
renaissance in QFl' following Gerar- 
dus T Houfi’s demonstration in 1971 
that “gunge theories” of the type now 
known to describe the electroweak 
force and the strong iuterquark force 
can be made to yield sensible results 
using the renormalization procedure. 
This was rapid ly f ollowed hy progress 
in applying QFT to the strong force 
and by un increased interchange of 
ideas between condensed-matter 
physicists and particle physicists, 
which is largely responsible for prog- 
ress in understanding the binding of 
quarks. As the pedagogical literature 
has not yet fully caught up with this 
renaissance, new textbooks are 
needed to satisfy all audiences and 
tastes. 

Mandl and Shaw's book, a straight- 
forward introduction lo QFT on tradi- 
tional lines, is an exceptionally clear 
and well-written text, from which 
students will not only obtain a firm 
grasp of the underlying principles but 
nlso, helped by the useful collection of 
problems, the ability to perform cal- 
culations. It begins at a suitable level 
for a raw graduate student with □ 
discussion of Ihc electromagnetic field 
and a simple trentment of radiation in 
atoms, a hnsic subject of which stu- 
dents who have plunged straight into 
more advanced texts arc frequently 
woefully ignorant. 

The book progresses in the time- 
honoured way to the Feynman rules 
and radiative corrections, and ends 


with an introduction to cause 
and to the "standard’’ 
theory. However, as this latter SU H 
is also described in many good bffi 
on particle physics. I woulifraihenh 
the authors had used their pedaeJS 
skills to introduce the HR 
calculating radiative corrections 
gauge theories and the renormdi^ 
turn group. But this is a mattcrof i a 
students who wish to understand th<£ 
subjects m depth will in tiny case hail 
to consult mure advanced text? 

Ryder's book is longer and 'more 
ambitious and is addressed to a mm* 
sophisticated audience. It contains I 
good introduction to the modern path 
integral approach to QFT which is now 
essential material for theoretical stu 
dents, concentrating on the found* 
turns rather than practical calculation- 
al methods. For example, the reader « 
not told how to deal with the infrared 
divergences which plague most specific 
calculations. I liked the introduction - 
in a painless way at an early stage- of 
some abstract mathematical ideas 
such as differential forms Bnd the 
homotony group: these arc not vet an 
essential part of the theorist's tdol-kit 
but may be ere long. However 
although this approach will un- 
doubtedly appeal to some students, it 
will put off those whose main concern 
is to learn how to calculate. 

It is difficult to anticipate how 
students will take to this book. 
Although they may like the excellent 
exposition of path integrals, which is 
much more detailed than the generally 
inadequate treatment in most books, 
they may he disappointed by the 
old-fushioncd description of the ideas 
underlying renormalization. 

C. H. Llewellyn Smith 

C. H. Llewellyn Smith is reader in 
theoretical physics at the University of 
Oxford. 


through in understanding phase transi- 
tions Tor which Kenneth Wilson was 
recently awarded the Nobel prize. 
QFT is therefore an essential tool in 
much of modern physics. 

In the 1930s it was found that 
although in the simplest approxima- 
tion QFT describes experiments in- 
volving electrons and photons quite 
well, the nominally small corrections to 
this approximation seem to be infinite. 
These difficulties, however, were 
triumphantly resolved in the 19-IUs by a 
procedure known ns renormalization. 
But the belter this method worked for 
electrons and photons, the harder it 
seemed to apply it to nuclear forces 
because the starting point, of non- 
interacting “elementary" particles, is 
so remote from reality. Consequently, 
a belief evolved that QFT is not 
applicable to nuclear forces and that 
nuclear particles are democratic, none 
being more elementary than any other 
but all being somehow made of each 
other, an ideB called the “bootstrap 
theory" in deference to Baron Mun- 
chausen. This belief was so pervasive 
that Interest in QFT lapsed and renor- 
malization was hardly taught even 

Cautious 

analysis 

Essential Statistics 
byD.G.Recs 
Chapman & Hall, £6.95 
ISBN 0412 264 40 4 

In an educational market ludicrously 
over-supplied with elementary statis- 
tics textbooks, new ones usually dis- 
appear into a morass of mediocrity. But 
Dr Rees s book deserves to survive: 
although it does have its faults, in gen- 
eral u is clear, thorough, and fuH of 
scientific common-sense. 

Tl ,e range of topics covered is 
unremarkable, as is appropriate at an 
Introductory level. The manner in 
which Rees presents them, however, is 
consistent^ refreshing, He actually 
explains, for example, why medians 
and quartUes are sometimes preferable 
to means and standard deviations The 

ikubI practice, by contrast. Is to leave 
[he neophyte reader more or less 
£2“ as to why statisticians have 
invented so many measures for doing 
essentially the same things. This clarity 

SSSS, in , to , mor f dfCdt, mateS 
' * ' totery^fo&og the i .dls-t 

■ ® r0 , ex plainea coaentlvM 

hypothesis-testing Is assessed cautious- 1 



This girl’s hair is standing on end because of repulsion between hairs 
carrying the same type of electric charge, acquired from the dome of a 
Van der Graaff generator. From the Oxford Illustrated Encyclopedia, 
volume one: The Physical World , edited by Sir Vivian Fuchs (Oxford 
University Press, £15.95). 


ly; correlation and causation are never 
confused; and the limitations of linear 
regression are indicated without de- 
tracting from the value of the tech- 
nique. 

Moreover, there is the occasional 
nugget of unconventional material, of 
the kind which scientists often want 
mid elementary textbooks rarely pro- 
vide. Perhaps the most frequent ques- 
tion asked of statisticians is: how many 
observations should I make7 Although 
this is a complex question, there is no 
exawe for elementary books to ignore 
u. 1 ^ therefore greatly appreciate 
Kces emphasis on knowing something 
about the level of variability to be ex- 
pected and about the accuracy at 
which we should be aiming. Any sci- 
entist readmg those passages might at 
least formulate goals precisely and re- 
rram tram throwing away old data. 

Rees pays careful 
lhc Con 4 itions which must 
technique is 
Checking conditions is 

JJ525? led “ E art of ^ methods 

memsejves, m helpful step-by-sten 

*?, hi 11 ?!'? P ractico - And the 
twte frii 10 non T» a rame«c 

o?her where conditions for 

E methods are not satisfied, AU 

MeffiSi rtf 8UppUcd with extensive 
2 ™?**' th,: mwwerato^ which are real 
1 d Th?w n mere-numbers. 

! beUfif Jdentlfle 'fl&w is an 'odd 

belief data concerning people are 


more readily understood than would 
be those from, say, biology or en- 
gineering. The text's simplistic treat- 
ment ofT for instance, a set of data 
about income rives the lie to that. 1 ^ 
lapse is particularly unfortunate «• 
view of Rees’s concern to encourage 
the reader to examine n* 
assumptions. There are times 
when Rees’s very thoroughness de- 
generates into pedantry, notably in tne 
chapters on probability and on. 1 "* 
binomial distribution. I was also slight- 
ly puzzled about the postponement oi 
anything on the relationship 
samples and populations until aunw 
half-way through. After aU, making 
inferences from the one to the omer 
almost the whole point of statistics. 

The book's main strength, however, 
is its modesty: it is largely free fro® 
that hubris which often overcome 
those who are mesmerized by numbers 
and mathematics. Scepticism gj® 
the power of statistics is the first step w 
becoming a good statist ician. _ 

Lindsay Paterson 

Lindsay Paterson is lecturer In 
department of acntarlal maptein ^ : 
and statistics at Heriol-Watt Univcrs 

A second edition of H. P. Williij^ 
Model Building in Mathematical nf.p'j 
rdniHiine has been published by 
Qt"£23:50 land- £9.95.' • • '" 
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Effortless 

gravity 

Gravitational Physics of Stellar and 

Galactic Systems 

by William C.Saslaw 

Cambridge University Press, £50.00 

ISBN 0521 23431 X 


Terrestrial gravity was the force of 
nature that mankind first came to 
understand the hard way - by experi- 
ence. It took a Newton to display that 
this same force that keeps our feet 
firmly on the ground governs the 
motions within tne solar system and 
determines the diurnal and seasonal 
variations on our planet. He identified 
the first “constant ' of nature which we 
still believe to be fundamental to the 
make-up of the universe and solved 
exactly the problem of how two gravi- 
tating masses behave. The problem of 
how three such bodies behave has to 
this day not been solved exactly. 

In the past, the scope of investiga- 
tions into the behnviour of collections 
of self-gravitating particles has been 
severely limited by its intrinsic mathe- 
matical difficulty. Indeed, we derive 
most of our intuition from a number of 
special examples - special either by 
way of simplifying geometrical 
assumptions like spherical symmetry 
or by their restriction to a regime in 
which the effects of gravity are still 
linear and uncomplicated. 


was the force of 


Hot and 
bothered 


The Theory of Thermodynamics 
byJ.R.Waldrain 
Cimbridgc University Press, 

£30.00 and £10.95 

ISBN 0 521 25475 3 and 28796 0 

Thermodynamics is the scientific study 
of heat. It developed originally on a 
pirely empirical basis, arising in large 
measure tram the efforts of 18th- 
century and 19th-century engineers to 
Improve the performance of steam- 


engines. However, although thermo- 
dynamics is central to 20th-century 
civilization, it is a subject that noviti- 


As Ihc capacity and speed nf compu- 
ters have developed rapidly during the 

C ast decade so gravitational physics 
as been rejuvenated. For it is now 
possible to simulate the collective 
gravitational clustering process of lens 
of thousands of mass points and de- 
velop some much needed intuition 
concerning the inevitable clustering 
patterns that will arise. This theoretic- 
al ability has been augmented by new 
astronomical surveys which provide 
reliable distances to many thousands 
of galaxies previously known only by 
their coordinates on the sky. Such 
three-dimensional information gives 
us a map of the results of gravity's 
efforts during the past 15 billion vears 
of the universe's expansion. The chal- 
lenge of understanding these new 
observations and reconciling them 
with the “experimental" predictions of 
the computer simulations is the im- 
petus for the resurgence of cosmolog- 
isls' interest in classical gravitational 
clustering processes. 

There is another area in which the 
collective effects of large numbers of 
self-gravitating masses is of interest to 
astronomers, we still do not under- 
stand why there arc galaxies with 
elliptical shapes and with spiral forms - 
indeed, why there arc any galaxies at 


all. It used to be thought not long ago 
that elliptical galaxies were uninterest- 
ing and understood - just collections of 
stars rotating about a centre. Some 

J alaxies contain stars that orbit a little 
aster than in others and arc therefore 
flatter in shape. This picture, however, 
has now been shown to be naive. The 
flattening of elliptical galaxies cannot 
be attributed solely to their rotation; 
indeed, they simply do not rotate fast 
enough to explain the degree of flat- 
tening observed. Complicated gravita- 
tional effects seem to have arisen 
which have given rise to the gamut of 
shapes wc see in space. 

There arc very few books on galactic 
dynamics. Saslnw's survey is an un- 

cessiblc and obscure, partly because 
students find it difficult to appreciate 
where exactly the discussion is leading 
(in fact, towards classical thermodyna- 
mics) in the midst of all the other new 
ideas with which they are being bom- 
barded. 

In The Theory of Thermodynamics, 
Dr Woldram has confronted this prob- 
lem directly and tackled it in a new 
way. Although he develops the subject 
logically ana systematically - starling 
from a firm basis in quantum mecha- 
nics (using Fermi’s master equation, 
which describes the statistics of proces- 
ses at the microscopic level) - he has 
ensured, by skilful arrangement of 
sonic of the later material, that the 
book also incorporates a sclf-con- 


ales often seem to find both difficult 
and rather dull; whereas their teachers 
usually regard it as intriguing and 
aesthetically satisfying. This striking 
difference of perception probably re- 
lates to the greater ability or the 
teacher, or the more experienced stu- 
dent, to encompass as a coherent 
whole what is actually a very large and 
all-embracing field of study. 

The subject falls info two main 
parts. The first of these is classical 
thermodynamics, which also came first 
historically. It requires no knowledge 
or understanding of the microscopic 
atructure or properties of matter ana it 
consists, essentially, of a set of empir- 
ical laws- the First, Second, Third and 
(subsequently) Zeroth laws of thermo- 
dynamics - and the huge edifice of 
Kir-consistent theory that has been 
instructed from and around them. 
An understanding of the physical ori- 
gins of those laws hfld to await the 
Advent of 20th-century physics - in- 
i ^ particularly, quantum mecha- 
nics- This latter provides the modern 
msis for the second great branch of the 
subject , statistical mechanics, which 
*Kks to account for the thermal be- 
haviour of bulk matter in forms of its 
nucroscopic components, such as 
atoms or molecules. 

An enduring difficulty in the 
|f5™ng of undergraduate thermo- 
jVpamics has related to the choice of 
w 0r ^ cr w h ,c h 10 introduce the 
If you proceed historically, 
Jiarting with the laws and a develop- 
5^1 of C,ass >cal thermodynamics and 

Cavtno the hiirmtcnnif nirlnrp. In H 


faSi 7 bc Perceived as dull, old- 
l«o? i K and| at its base, not very 
£ppal. You can quickly lose the 
- 525 of most of your class. If, 
kv/i ;’i_ you siart frpip the microscopic 
the, treatment, though much 
"tore logical, is liable -to, -seem, inac- 


book also incorporates a scit-con- 
tained course on classical thermodyna- 
mics. Thus, it will bc clear to the reader 
from the outset where the discussion is 
going. If, on the other hand, the 
teacher wishes to introduce the subject 
through classical thermodynamics, 
students could be encouraged to start 
at chapter six, which does not depend 
directly on the statistical development 
of chapters one to five. In practice, 
however, students arc extremely likely 
- and this would be very much to their 
benefit - to lake a quick flip through 
the earlier chapters first, thus im- 
mediately gaining an appreciation that 
there exists a detailed microscopic 
justification for the empirical laws. 

Waldram has chosen to omit explicit 
discussion of a number of the applica- 
tions and examples that are tradi- 
tionally includedln conventional text- 
books on thermodynamics. Though 
still mentioned, these are relegated to 
the well-chosen exercises and prob- 
lems at die ends of most of the 
chapters, the advantage of this 
arrangement being that he has conse- 
quently found room, within 308 pages 
of text, for quite detailed discussions of 
a remarkably wide range of thermo- 
dynamic topics. The level of presenta- 
tion is such that, although able school- 
leavers should be able to understand 
the earlier parts, the book is none the 
less a solid text that should serve 
students for the whole of to wr under- 
eraduate career and beyond. There are 

gsstawM 

stages. 

P. V. E. McClfatock 

p Vi. Ei McClintock is , reader In 
physte rtthe University of Uncaster,\ 


usual one in many ways. First, unlike 
other honks in this series of mono- 
graphs, is is nut overwhelmingly 
mathematical in its approach, ns Sas- 
law has sought always lo simplify 
problems to their physical essentials 
and strip away unnecessary mathema- 
tical formalism. Also, it is the only 
book in the series that is accessible to 
undergraduates. 

Saslaw has divided his treatment of u 
huge array of different topics into hrief 
anu fairly self-contained sections - 
some running to only two or three 
pages, with the longest .stretching to a 
dozen or more. The striking feature, 
however, is that the book is at once 
both didactic and eminently readable. 

It is written throughout in an engaging 
style with a clear logical development. 

Part one deals with the basic ideas of 
stellar dynamics’. Boltzmann's equa- 
tion, senile relaxation processes, the 
BBGKY hcirarchy, scattering events, 
nnd the interactions between stars and 
gas. Part two develops the author's 
recent ideas about gravitational en- 
tropy and the expected behaviour of 
clustering in infinite self-jp-aviiating 
systems like the universe. This theory 
is then applied to the observed cluster- 
ing of galaxies. Part three deals with 
finite spherical systems like globular 
star dusters and galactic nuclei; and 
the shorter and sketchier final part is 
devoted to flattened finite systems of 
stars - for example, disk -shaped and 
spiral-shaped galaxies nnd the motions 
of their constituents. 

All this adds up to a beautifully 
presented account of the author's 
personal view of gravitational dyna- 
mics. Although some specialists will 
undoubtedly quarrel with the brevity 
with which some topics are treated or 
complain that the author has over- 
indulged his own ideas at the expense 
of their own, Saslnw's view of gravita- 
tional thermodynamics is a fascinating 
one that has the merit of elegantly 
producing results that can bc tested 
against tne evidence. His book is not 
intended to bc exhaustive but succeeds 
in conveying a unified picture of 
current wnrktn gravitation physics and 
the busic physical ideas that underlie it. 
As such, it will be much appreciated by 
both practising astronomers and be- 
ginning graduate students in astro- 
nomy. 

John Barrow 

John Barrow is lecturer in astronomy at 
the Astronomy Centre, University of 
Sussex. 

A third edition of Gordon J. Van 
Wylen and Richard E. Sonntag's Fun- 
damentals of Classical Thermodyna- 
mics has been published by Wiley at 
£49.70. 
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FREE RINGS AND THEIR RELATIONS 

Second Edition 

P.M. Cohn 

July I9SS. 6 lopp., $SO.OWCfo.SO (UK anly), ISHN: 0.12 I79IS2.J 
This book gives a full account nf free associative algebras, the weak algorithm and its 
consequences and places these rings in ihc wider context of Ihe general theory of free 
ideal rings (firs). 11 includes a thorough study of non-cnmmin alive localization, 
establishing the existence of a universal field of fractions for semifirs and oihcr more 
general classes of rings. The problem nf embedding general rings in skew fields Is 
emphasized. There is also a treatment of principal ideal domains from this more general 
point nf view. 
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N.H. March and M.P. Tosi 
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The theme of this book la the theory of the physics and chemistry associated with 
Coulomb interactions in condensed mntlcr systems and it has been written with the 
experimentalist In mind. The theory, both cfnssical and quantal, is developed fully 
through deluded analysis of specific examples af charged liquids. An introduction tn 
basic experimental knowledge is followed hy phenomenological descriptions of classical 
ionic fluids, fast-ion conductors, simple liquid metals, and clectton-hnlc liquids. A final 
chapter on surfaces includes the technologically important area of the metal- electrolyte 
interface. 

EXACTLY SOLVED MODELS IN STATISTICAL 
MECHANICS 

Rodney J. Baxter 
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Response and Stability 

SIRBRIANPIPPARD 

Dealing with the response of systems in equilibrium to 
perturbing forces, this volume gives the general theory 
underlying their behaviour. It covers elementary 
catastrophe theory and phase changes, especially 
critical points and lambda-transitions. 

Hard covers £27.50 net 
Paperback £9.95 net 

Practical Physics 

Third Edition 
G.L. SQUIRES 

This book demonstrates the critical approach that 
should be taken to all experimental work. 

From reviews of the first edition: 

“. . . a very worthwhile comribution to the 
surprisingly small number of modem textbooks 
available on this subject. New Scientist 

Hard covers £2250 net 
Paperback £7.95 net 


Space-Time Structure 

The late ERWIN SCHRODINGER 

This classic book on space-time structure is now 
available in the Cambridge Science Classics series. First 
published in 1950, it provides a lucid exposition of 
Einstein’s 1915theory of gravitation and is valuable 
reading for research workers in the field and science 
historians. Paperback £6.95 net 


An Introduction to Twistor 
Theory 

S. A. HUGGETT and K. P. TOD 

This book is an introduction to twistor theory and 
modern geometrical approaches to space-time 
structure. The material presented has evolved from 
courses given in London and Oxford and this text 
retains the informal tone of these lectures. 

Hard covers £20.00 net 
Paperback £6.95 net 

Forthcoming (November 1985) 

Spherical Astronomy 

ROBIN GREEN 

An introduction to spherical and positional 
astronomy entirely suitable for use by students with 
no prior knowledge of classical astronomy and yet 
sufficiently comprehensive to be a valuable reference 
book for any practical astronomer. 

Hard covers £40.00 net 
Paperback £15.00 net 
Forthcoming (November 1985) 

Gravitational Physics of 
Stellar and Galactic Systems 

WILLIAM C. SASLAW 

This text describes the gravitational interactions and 
evolution of astronomical systems on all scales. 
Concentrating on the basic physics at graduate level, it 
also develops many astronomical applications in 
derail. £50.00 net 
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MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 

Lines of 
force 

Maxwell Vs E<| uni Ions and (heir 
Applications 

by K. O. Thumiu and A. J. Meadows 
Adam llilgcr, £2.95 
ISDN (1 85274 77KU 
Electromagnetic Waves 
byE.K. Dohbs 

Rout ledge A. Kcgttn Paul, £4.5(1 
ISDN 07102115066 

KlectomagiiL'iUm is a branch of physio, 
which finds wide applies lion thruugli- 
ourihe subject. It is taught to and used 
by students of physics of all varieties 
from the purest to the most applied, 
and at all levels. Elect ric.il engineers 
and mntliciiidliciitns also malic wide 
use of it mid have their own ways of 
explaining and understanding it. 'Hie 
text hunk author therefore has a great 
range of possible practical examples 
and illustrations, from the atomic to 
lurgc-scitlc engineering. 

Ii Lsunfnrtuoute, however, that such 
n wide-ranging subject should ulsn he 


ANNOUNCING AN 
IMPORTANT NEW 
SERIES 

Nonlinear Science: 
theory and applications 

General editor Arun V. 
Holden 

[ Editorial board: Sht/n-fchi- 
Amari (Tokyo), Peter L. 
Christiansen (Lyngby, 
Denmark), David Crighton 
(Leeds), Robeft Helleman 
(Enschede), David Rand 
(Cornell and Warwick), 

C. Roux (Bordeaux) 

Chaos 

Arun V. Holden editor 

0 7190 1811 0(hb) £35.00 
1853 6 (pb) £14.00 

Control and 
optimisation 

The linear treatment of 
nonlinear problems 
j. E. Rubio 

07190 18'tl 2 (hb) £22.50 

Other titles are In 
preparation 


ipmanchester 

1 UNiVtlUI> P*l»v ftilMl lud Mr* Sniff Him 


■me whit Ii u'cms in puc-riil p.uiicnliir 
iliffii'iitlii's in most st licit ci ts. I lii' diffi- 
culties exist .it iwii levels: the purely 
iiinlhciivitii'ul ones of using vector 
rakiiliis ,i( ,i si.ige when it is si ill hung 
studied mid is trie reforc not properly 
iihsurtad ; und the grasp of Ihe physical 
concepts lhat go with the jj»atfitmilic;il 
formula lion, the latter is mu helped 
by the fad that the (cniiinnlrigy used is 
largely a mixture of that developed 
initially for hydrodynamics (for exuni- 
pic. flux) ur (jimsi -elastic theories 
(displacement). 

Physics undergraduates are usually 
introduced to electromagnetism from 
the basic experimental laws of 
Coulomb, Ampere and Faraday. Max- 
well’s field equations are then pre- 
sented as n group towards the end of 
the course as an effective summary of 
that course. And this is the order 
expected by both these texts: the first a 
contribution to a new scries of short 
monographs for first -year physics 
undergraduates; the second to a simi- 
lar series Student Physics. 

Ihoinas and Meadows start from the 
premise that it is the application of 
Maxwell’s equations rather than their 
derivation which first-year students 
find difficult. Thus, although in their 
first chapter they derive the equations 
from the basic experimental concepts, 
the derivations arc by no means rigor- 
ous (nor intended to be sn); and laws, 
such ns the Amptrc circuital (aw, arc 
shown true for one particular case and 
assumed to be true in general. The 
concept of nn application, however, is 
sometimes miner strained: indeed, 
there enn be few teachers of the subject 



who would think it ncccssarv to derive 
all Maxwell's cqunt ions ana only then 
apply the first oF them as Gauss's law, 
to find the electric field produced by n 
long line of charge. Nor would many 
require the curl E law to convince 
themselves that that field must be 
radial. The later applications which the 
authors cite arc essentially the stan- 
dard ones, such as wave propagation in 
a vacuum and in materials. 

One common difficulty for students 
at earlier stages is coping with the 
multiplicity o (rules - right-hand, left- 
hand, motor, dynamo - for obtaining 
the direction or a field or force from 
those of currents, motions, and so on. 
The introduction of vector methods 
has as one advantage the replacing of 
all these rules by the single iigjit- 
handed-screw Tule for the vector pro- 
duct. It is a great pity therefore that 
when this is Introduced, in connection 
with the law of Biot and Sevan , the 


visualizing fields, it seems a retrogres- 
sive step to quantify the number of 
lines per unit area as defining the field 
strength. The other visual aid, the 
equlpotcntial surface, is not em- 
ployed. Indeed, this book is novel in 
that the concept of potential is no- 
where mentioned. U is difficult to 


Fathoming 
the skies 


Physical Meteorology 
by Henry G . Houghton 
MlTPrcss, £37.50 
ISBN 0262 081466 

Designed for use both as a (ext for 
students of the atmospheric sciences 
nnd as an up-to-date source book for 
researchers in allied fields who need a 
guide to particular topics, this book 
achieves admirably some but not all of 
itR objectives. It is written in an 
olcgsnt, authoritative style, as befits 
the stature of Professor Houghton, 


James Clerk Maxwell as a young 

believe that undergraduates will find in 
this short book anything which is not 
covered in the standard textbooks. 
Also there arc no exercises to test their 
understanding. 

As Professor Dobbs's book is de- 
signed ns h sequel to his earlier Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism (Routledgc & 
Kcgati Paul, 1984) and is intended for 
second-year undergraduates, he can 
assume that these conceptual difficul- 
ties lie behind the reader. However, 
the book belies its title, as it includes a 
brief discussion of the electric and 
magnetic properties of mnlcriols, of 
relativity related to electromagnetism, 
and of wave generation and propaga- 
tion. To cover so much material in such 
a short book requires a terse, almost 
lecture-note, style; and indeed, this is the 
cose. 

Some selection has also been neces- 
sary. The wave impedance concept is 
introduced, but since the subject of 
transmission lines is not covered, less 
use is made of it than I would have 
wished. Group velocity is mentioned 
only in passing in connection with wave- 
guides and is ignored in other dispersive 
cases. 

Although Dobbs’s book is a useful 
summary of standard material, I ex- 
pect that undergraduates will have to 
read some supplementary material to 
gain a more comprehensive picture. 

R. A. Brown 

R. A. Brown is senior lecturer in 
physics at Queen Mary College, 
London. 

A paperback edition of W. H. New- 
ton-Smith’s The Structure of Time has 
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Action 
at a 

distance 


The Theory of Classical Dynamics 
by J.B. Griffiths 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
ISBN 0521 237602 

Much of the content of this under- 
graduate textbook originates from the 
17th century, while the more modern 
parts take us no further than the 19th 
century. Such a state of affairs in a 
scientific text is conceivable in only 
one area of physical science - Newto- 
nian dynamics - which after 300 years 
is still a cornerstone of physics, astro- 
nomy, engineering and applied 
mathematics. 


Carfax Publishing Company, 

PO Box 25, Abingdon, Oxfordshire 
OX14 3UE, England 

INllftNATIONAL PltRIODICALrUIILlStlhkS 


(hardback reviewed on 21 May, 1982) 
has been published by Cambridge 
University Press at £7.50. 


sachusetts Institute of Technology: a 
pioneer and internationally respected 
scientist in the field of physical 
meteorology. 

“As a text," the publisher claims, 
“the book is suitable for advanced 
undergraduates and first-year gradu- 
ate students and each of its ten chap- 
ters concludes with a short problem 
set. As a source book, the largely 
self-contained topical chapters intro- 
duce basic concepts and provide bib- 
liographic pathways through the cur- 
rent literature for professionals in such 
fields as the remote sensing of the 
atmosphere by earth satellites, solar 
energy and acid rain." The book 
originated in tact os class notes pre- 
pared and revised many times for use 
in a course on physical meteorology 
tauglit by Professor Houghton for 
more than 30 years. 

One great strength of the book is the 
authors expressed predilection for 
physical reasoning rather than compli- 
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Newtonian ideas as an example of a 
well-developed and self-contained sci- 
entific theory which has been sub- 
jected over the centuries to rigorous 
philosophical examination. However, 
although his book is written with great 
clarity and is. within its stated aims, 
niccessful, much is left unsaid which is 
important for students of physics if not 
perhaps for mathematicians. 

Griffiths carefully presents the 
foundations of the Newtonian system, 
taking account of the criticism of Mach 
at the end of the last century. In so 
doing, however, he adopts a view of 
dynamics which would not be conge- 
nial to physicists. To see what is ill 
issue, recall that the Newtonian system 
rests on four important primitive or 
intuitive concepts about the world - 
denoted by the terms space , time, mass 
and force. Over the centuries, these 


cated mathematical development, an 
approach which renders the text much 
more accessible and fluent without 
compromising its scientific rigour. The 
discussions of most topics are exem- 
plary in their lucidity and conciseness, 
and the coverage is unusually wide: the 
atmospheric aerosol; scattering in the 
atmosphere: solar radiation and its 
disposition in the atmosphere; princi- 
ples of atmospheric thermal radiation: 
radiative transfer and the radiation 
budget of the atmosphere; the nuclea- 
tion of water and ice in the atmos- 
phere; growth processes of water 
drops and ice particles; precipitation 
processes; common optical phe- 
I* 1 to* atmosphere: and atmos- 
pheric electricity. Indeed, it was a 
pleasure to read the chapters con- 
ceraed with electromagnetic radiation 
and its interaction with the atmos- 
P^> to pther with the related ones 
on opticarphenomena and the atmos- 
pheric aerosol. These chapters - which 

of?hSSS l \ 0a5Sess ° n, y in torms 

or their physical content and coher- 
ence. not as a description of the 
current status of these lories i ut 

baffltlS FMref “' foni "* a ' ld 

The chapters on cloud physics 

S e S r evdnnnr SO "*^1 01 W^C- 

date sS!^w.. r * present an "up-to- 
. e s°urce book , as most of thr» 
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notions have remained uneasy 
lows, and numerous attcmpish? 
been made to find alternative view*2 
the foundations of mechan; 
Although many of these attempt 
consisted of an attack on the concent of 
force as being redundant or 
meaningless, it was in fact the Newtru 
man concepts of space and time £ 
were overthrown experimentally S 
this century. ' ^ 

The intuitive idea of force sorinw 
from our experience of the pushes Sr 
pulls that arise when one material bodv 
touches another. Newtonian gravit. 7 
tion contradicts this intuition, since ii 
involves the action at a distance of one 
body upon another without inteiven 
ing material agency. Newton himself 
was unhappy with this aspect of his 
theory of gravitation. Indeed, it was a 
remarkable advance when Einstein 
showed that gravitation is a “ fictitious’ 
force which arises because we choose 
the wrong geometry to describe space 
and time. Griffiths takes the view 
however, that only pushes and pulls 
are true forces and all other forces 
whatsoever arc labelled "fictitious" 
Although that view may be logically 
tenable,, it is nonsense in physical 
terms, since electrical, magnetic and 
nuclear forces are emphatically not 
fictitious in the geometric sense that 
gravity is. Nowhere in the book axe 
electromagnetic forces \ used; and the 
electromagnetic field is referred to as 
“hypothetical". Students of dynamics 
should be aware that physical 'measuring 
instruments at particle acceleraton 
detect the unhypothetical presence of 
photons nnd W and Z bosons - the 
elementary particles that are the 
carriers of basic force in nature. 

The book presents an excellent 
treatment of point-particle and rigid- 
body dynamics followed by a thorough 
and intelligible account of Lagrangian 
mechanics. The brief concluding chap- 
ters, on Hamiltonian dynamics, 
variational principles and the Hamil- 
ton-Jacobi method arc concise and 
readnblc, the only prerequisite being* 
good understanding of vector calculus 
and differential equations. And the 
many examples and exercises have 
been chosen with much care and 
originality. Serious drawbacks for 
physicists, however, are the absence of 
any examples of electric or magnetic 
forces and the absence of any discus- 
sion of collisions or scattering - the 
modern tools for the study of fields of 
force. 

R. B. Jones 

R. II. Jones is lecturer in physics at 
Queen Mary College, London. 

A third edition of T.W.B. Kibble’* 
Classical Mechanics hns been published 
by Longman nt £9.50. 

A second edition of Iain O. Main's 
Vibrations and Waves in Physics has 
been published by Cnmbridge University 
Press at £35.00 and £9.95. 


physics has been transformed by tech- 
nological and computational develop- 
ments. Indeed, substantial strides have 
been made in locating the microphyst- 
cai processes in a valid dynamic® 
context - now generally accepted as 
the crucial problem in cloud physics. It 
is sad, therefore, that this problem ana 
the developments facilitating its solu- 
tion are not given significant coverage 
in Professor Houghton's book. 

The worst casualty of what seems to 
be a loss of contact with current 
research is the chapter on atmospheric 
electricity. Huge advances have been 
made in our understanding of tne 
initiation and propagation ofUghtnjng 
strokes, the role of precipitation ^ 
development of strong electric fields in 
thunderclouds, and the relationship 
between their dynamical and electnc® 
characteristics. However, althougi 1 
these have been comprehensively 
scribed and critically exammw m 
many research papers and reviews, 
with the exception of one or two recen 
articles which are unrepresentative o 
the general flow of current work, UWT 
receive no mention. 

Although this book has in a se “r 
been published ten years too late, in 
well worth reading - as a rigorous an 
elegant exposition, by a distinguish^ 
scientist, of the basic physics pen*'”' 
ing to a complicated and imponsu 
area of study. 

John Latham 

John Latham is professor 
pheric physics at tne UjdvetW . 
Manchester- Institute of Science 
Technology. ■ 
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The Harris Museum and Art Gallery in Preston opens its autumn season with an 
exhibition of photographs of “Stars of the British Screen” Including Margaret Lockwood 
(above), who might just as easily be part of the concurrent exhibition of Victorian, 
Edwardian and contemporary ball dresses. 


Grants 

HEMING1IAM 

Dr P. P. Robin wn , £64.345 from M RC 
(ftHKivallon of longue following Ung- 
Mi nerve injuries); Professor ». v. 
Pwy, £55 ,665 from M RC ( phosphory- 
Moa ud regulation of lire actomyosln 
Aiput o[ smooth muscle); Dr A. II. 
Bwtttl, £30,937 Tram MRC draining 
fcwwthip: appllcailon of gene probing 
!«™pies to study of aetiology of 
wnliiKicpendent diabetes); Dr K. 
Dodieriy. Dr M. C. Sheppard and Dr 
■ A. Franklyn, £29.794 from MRC 
iwornblnani DN A techniques in haste 
ud clinical research); Professor M. 
Ufwy, £17,382 from Oaishy Charlt- 
•We Foundation (extended role of ruse 
a general practice); Professor P. A. 
gain £32,236 from MRC (training 
j™«hlp: properties of rheumatoid 
®™tu : synovial T lymphocytes); Dr 
“■R, Blake, £13,348 from Arthritis 
uc I Rheumatism Council (disturbance 
°* ae rcdos status and the onset and 
PPJ»on of rheumatoid disease); 
Si. J- Sail, £12.000 from West 
Regional Health Authority 
Uxntooeal perfusion with Inhalation 
s perfluonnated hydrocarbons on 
jMbbody, liver and kidney oxygena- 
* formation); Dr D. 

ru ««l Dr C. F. Forester, 
w.418 from SERC (microbial surface 
•factions In relation to start-up and 
of anaerobic reacton) ; Profes- 
L Hamlin. £10.290 from Hyd- 
Research Ltd (Kaudulla water 
™&»gernent study)- Frofcssor E. D. 
^Shearm an, £133,000 from WoUson 
,2™***°'' (radar measurement of 
o'?®' 1 Dr M - R ““. Professor 
roLwrigni and Dr P. W. Webb, 
etb^V JS 5 .SERC (numerical mod- 
ffi^deiign .of high-power bipolar 


ZfLl Quick. £88,200 from SERC 


Jones, £22,210 from SERC (influence 
of processing and composition on 
properties and microslnictures jof fc- 
K.E.-D magnets); Dr R. H. Michcll 
und Dr C. J. Kirk, £475.975 from MRC 
(role of Inositol lipids in receptor 
controlled signalling processes); Pro- 
fessor I. W. M. Smith. £73.492 from 
SERC (infrorcd-ullrnviolct double re- 
sonance studies of stale- to-state energy 
transfer); Professor J. A. McCIcvcny, 
Dr C. J. Jones and Dr P. D. Deer, 
£23,070 from SERC (co-ordination 
chemistry of redox-responsive mac- 
rocycllc mulccutcs); Professor D. C. 
Colley, Professor J. D. Dowell and Dr 
J. D. Kinson, £43,102 from SERC 
(particle physics experiments using 
nlm analysis and electronic counter 
techniques); Professor D. C. Colley, 
Professor J. D. Dowell and Dr J. R. 
Kinson. £351,812 from SERC (particle 
physics experiments using film analysis 
ana electronic counter techniques); 
Professor G. C. Morrison, £19,470 
from SERC (nuclear structure research 
on the radical ridge cyclotron NSF and 
related research); Dr J. M. Nelson, 
£29,800 from SERC (UK participation 
la relativistic heavy-ion experiment); 
Mr A. D. Thomas, £145,142 from 
Department of the Environment (re- 
search study of houses in multiple 
occupation). 

CITY UNIVERSITY 
Dr B. Lltlkwood and Mr P. Mellor, 
£22,000 from SERC (PERQ computer 
system); Ms C. Cockbum, £13.490 
from ESRC (young people and sex role 
in youth I raining); Ms C. Cockbum, 
£22,224 from Equal Opportunities 
Commission (making or breaking sex- 
ual segregation); Mr R. A. Batchelor, 
£24.210 from ESRC (empirical inves- 
tigation of household behaviour under 
uncertainly). 

LONDON. WSTITOTE OF 
EDUCATION j. p 

Dr N. O'Connor and Dr B. M- r. 
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The new librarian at the University nf 
East Anglia is Mr David Baker, who 
vomes to Norwich from the University 
of Hull, where he was deputy librarian 
bi the Brynmor Junes Library. He 
takes over Ihis month from UEA's 
founding librarian Mr Willi Guitsman. 

CITY UNIVERSITY 
Lectureships: Mr A. T. Adams 
tmathcmalicsl; Dr J. R. Bannerjec 
(aeronautics); Mr R. L. Flood (systems 
science l; Mr M. T. Gordon (centre for 
legal studies): Dr J. Hills (social scien- 
ce and humanities); Mr T. L McClus- 
key (computer science); Mr P. K. 
Needle (graduate centre for jour- 
nalism). 

ASTON 

Lectureships! Miss K. M. Maclean 
(modem languages); Dr C. Boylan 
(vision sciences); Dr G. Matthews 


(applied psychology division manage- 
ment centre); Dr A. Brown (language 
studies unit); Miss A. Kukulska (mod- 
em languugcs); Mrs E. Parkinson 
(computer science). 

Three new members have liven 
appointed la the Nnturul Environment 
Research Council: Professor Robert 
Wilson, dlrvctur of the University of 
London observatories; Professor Brian 
Thrush, a physical chemist from Cam- 
bridge University; and Professor Ian 


Holland and Mr S. J. Blackman, 
£51,650 from ESRC (girl* and occupa- 
tional choice); Professor H. Goldstein 
and Miss R. Sliver. £27.380 from 
ESRC (developing the uso of multi- 
level models); Dr R. L. Hewitt, 
£37.500 from Lcvcrhulme Trust 
(Caribbean based creole and multi- 
cultural language policy in secondary 
education); Professor M- Skllbcck, 
£77,017 from Manpower Service* 
Commission (education and training 
14-18); Mr P. Cohen. £17,700 from 
Greater London Council (No Kidding 

E uhlishlng project); Dr A. Oakley, 
113,000 from D1ISS (social support 
and pregnancy outcome). 

BANGOR. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF NORTH WALES 
Dr M. J. Lehane. $30,928 from World 
Health Organization (determination of 
age of adult mosquitoes); Dr M. A. 
Lock $103,000 from National Science 
Foundation (studies on Arctic riveri; 
Professor A. E. Underhill, £26,495 
from SERC (one-dimensional metals 
containing metal methlolatc anions); 
Mr J. S. Hornsby, Mr B. Easter and 
Emeritus Professor I. M. Stephenson, 
£32,150 from SERC (mlcrpstrip dis- 
continuities using vector processing 
computers); Mr R. Ross Mckay, 
£16,200 from Meirionydd District 
Council end Mid Wales Development 
Board (potential social bdJ economic 
effects of the closure of the Trawv 
fynydd nuclear power nation), -Emer- 
itus Professor P. Williams. £18,167 
from Manpower Services Commission 
(bilingual materials in world develop- 
ment education); Dr D. K. Das-Gupia , 
£12,520 from UKAEA (invest gallons 
of surface elrctr^ co^iJCtivitv of 
Insulators); Dr R. Pethlg,£M,600fnjm 

MRC (radiofrequency hypothermia); 

Dr A. Davis, Mr A. Owens and 
Professor D. Taylor Smith, £30,000 
from SERC (te^lqua/orpoohvsk- 
al assessment of seaMdsoLts); DrJ. F. 
FatTar, £44,019 from AFRCfronrrol of 
respiration In barley root*); rrtnessor 
R. D. King, £113,000 from ESRC 


(model of an IB system); Dr P. S. 
Exccll, £26,643 from SHRC (free- 


space test range for radio frequency 
electro-magnetic susceptibility and 
emission measurements); Dr J. G. 
Gardiner, £17.842 from West Midlands 
Fire Service (telecommunications re- 
search); Dr J. Gardiner and Professor 
D. Howson. £84,000 from SERC 
(dynamically conflaurable cellular 
radio base station muulcouplora); Mr I. 
A- Glover, £92,077 from SERC (lime 
and frequency structure of tigaals 
arising from precipitation scallor); Mr 
W. J. C. Price, Dr A. S. Wronski and 
Dr M. M. Rebbock, £16,795 from 
SERC (direct vacuum sintering to full 
density of low alloy steels). 

LIVERPOOL 

Mr R. Derricott, £15,000 from Man- 
power Services Commission (non- 
manual skills development and associ- 
ated training strategics); Mr D. W. 
Cheetham and Mr. D. R. Turner, 
£23,200 from BBH Coil and Transfor- 
mer Manufacturing (temporary elec- 
trical distribution systems on construc- 


LEIC ESTER 

Lectureships: Mr Trevor Lees 

(surgery); Mis lanes Moyles (educa- 
tion); Dr Susannc Decker (adult 


education); Miss Susan Page (ndull 
education); Mr Mark Thompson (law); 
Dr Keith Snell (English local history); 
Dr David Lloyd Davies (chemistry); 
Dr Kevin Pickering (geology); Dr 


Chairs 


City University hBS announced a num- 
ber of professorial appointments: 

Mr W. M. Hatterslcy becomes pro- 
fessor and head ol tbe centre for 
properly valuation and management; 
Dr A. T . John has been appointed to 
ihe chair of electrical ana electronic 
engineering; Dr P. G. Daniels has been 
appointed to a personal chair in the 
department of mathematics. 

Two visiting professors alto come to 
City this year. Dr R. C. Lock to the 
department of aeronautics and Profes- 
sor X. J Luo to the department of 
chemistry. 


(security, control and humane conlain- 
ment in UK prison system); Professor 
J. B. Hughes. £22,364 from Welsh 
Office (design problems relating to 
balance of care In (ho services for iho 
elderly In Gwynedd); Professor P. A. 
Williams. £27,560 from SERC (evolu- 
tionary relationships between catabolic 
pathways); Professor R. O. Wyn 
Jones, £20,000 from Overseas De- 
velopment Administration (salt toler- 
ance In wlieat). 

BRADFORD 

Professor M. F. Edwards, 140,880 
from SERC (optimization of mailer- 
batch formuloMoni for use In single 
screw machines): Professor G. S. ut- 
lie John, Dr D. C. Hughes and Dr A. 
Waterhouse. £30,000 from SERC 
(temperature rise and thermal cracking 
of full scale grouted support for pipe- 
lines); Dr A. r. L. Hyde, £31,800 from 
SERC (fundamental properties of car- 
bonate soils); Professor M. Mvlrol, 
£47,400 from British Nuclear Fuels pic 


Brian Last (geology); Mr Anders Han- 
sen I Centre for Mass Communication 
Research). 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Lectureships: Ms Ruth Cumciontlawi; 
Mr Barry Bcggs (electrical and electro- 
nic engineennn); Mr John Galbraith, 
Mr Mahmoud El-Shurif and Mr Colin 
McLeod (mechanical, manufacturing 
and civil engineering c, Mrs Elizabeth 
Williamson (information technology); 
Mrs Elizabeth Bunks and Mrs Marion 
Miller (lecturer librarians). 

Professor John Turnlinson has been 
unpointed chairman of Ihe Council of 
me Nttfionnl Institute far Careers 
Education and Counselling; Professor 
Tomlinson is director of the Institute of 
Education in the University of War- 
wick. 

Mcricl Carbon! has been appointed 
to the new post of PICKUP develop- 
ment officer in the University of Sal- 
ford. 

Promotions 

CITY UNIVERSITY 
Readership: Mr A. E. Baum (ccnlro 
(or property valuation and manage- 
ment). 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Readerahtps: Dr Joseph Blcicher 
(sociology); Dr Margaret Cutler (hu- 
man physiology); Dr Gordon Dickson 

g ': management); Dr Vikram Jha 
ihe manes): Dr Hugh McLachlan 
iology). 4 

or kclureihijM: Mr Charles Mac- 
Donald (mechanical, manufacturing 
and civil engineering): Mr Jolui South- 
ore and Mr Thomas Westwood (elec- 
trical and electronic engineering). 


lion sites); Mr D. W. Cheetham and 
Mr D. R. Tinner . £36.880 from SERC 
(tamnonirv clectrlroJv distribution sy*- 


son loading in two-dimeruional plan- 
ner flow in waves); Dr R. Burrows, 
£35,880 from SERC (short and long 
terms probabilistic properties of wave 
climate); Mr R. G. Tickcll and MrT. S. 
Hedges, £24,100 from SERC (com- 
beined response statistics from wave 
current excitation of compliant struc- 
tures); Dr J. A: Rees and Dr P. A. 
Chattcrton, £90.860 from SERC (sur- 
face damage of dry etched gallium 


arsenbidc electronic and optical de- 
vices); Professor J. S. Holliday and Mr 
D. Lillie. £28,779 from HEME Inicr- 


(dynamlc plastic behaviour of struc- 
tures); Dru. J. Tatlock. Professor D. 
A. King and Professor D. F. Williams, 
£259,000 from SERC (surface analysis 
instruments fro surface science and 
materials engineering); Prodtonor M. 
Lye, £20.000 from Merck Sharp and 
Dohrac Research Labs leffect of. age 
on tbe acute and chronic pharmaco- 
kinetics and pharmacodynamics of Usi- 
nopril); Professor J. Lister, £50,000 
from Children’s Research Fund (fetal 
development of the alimentary tract); 
Dr N. R. Kltieringham and Professor 
A. M. Bieckenrtdge. £11,178 from 
Allen and Hanburys (assessment of 
drug metabolizing enzyme activity with 
special reference to toxic metabolite 
formation); Professor M. C. L'E. 
Or me. £49,545 from Smith Kline and 
French (interaction between oral con- 
traceptives and Auranofin); Dr D. M. 
Fielding, £39.525 from Mental Health 
Foundation (adherence to medical reg- 
ime in children and adolescents under- 
going haemodialysis and continuous 
ambuJatoru peritoneal dialysis); Pro- 
fessor R. C. Morris, X12.2& from 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales (market signalling 
and the early identification of corpo- 
rate (allure). 


Two half-day meetings next 
month have been organized hy 
the Centre for Educational 
Development and Training at 
Manchester Polytechnic. On 
November 1 1, “The Audit 
Commission and You”, with 
special reference to further 
and higher education; then, on 
November 15, '‘Educational 
Guidance and Counselling Tor 
the Adult Unemployed". Both 
seminars will he held nt the 
Elizabeth Gaskell Site, 
Hathersagc Road, Manchester 
M13 OJA and details can be 
had from Miss B. Holllnshead 
at this address. 

Royal Society Lecture for the 
Public: “Genetic Engineering 
and Human Disease" hy D. J. 
Weatherall. Wednesday, 
November 20 at 6p.m. at 6 
Carlton House Terrace, Lon- 
don SW1. Details: Miss C. A.' 
Johnson on 01-839 5561. 

The 1985 conference and AGM 
of the Standing Conference on 
Education for International 
Understanding will be held at 
London House, Mecklenburgh 
Square, London WCL on 
November 16. 

Among the aims will be 
discussion of Ihe difficulties 
arising in teaching Issues 
which arouse controversy and 
the development of suitable 
approaches to the teaching of 
controversial Issues in the field 
of international education: ter- 
rorism, Ihe environment, 
Ideology and politics, human 
rights and world economic jus- 
tice. Details: Robert Creighton 
SCEIU, SOAS External Ser- 
vices Division, Malct Street, 
London WCL 

October 23, fi.30p.m. at tbe 


Logan Hall, Bedford Wny, 
London WC1; Dr Kristin 
Thompson of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, will 
speak on '^Studying the 
Clnemallc Institution: The ■ 
Case of Classical Hollywood 
Cinema". The lecture is spon- 
sored by the Institute of 
Education department of En- 
glish and media studies and the 
editorial board of Screen. Ful- 
ler details from Phillip Drum- 
mond on 01-636 1500. 

A special lunchtime discussion 
meeting on Monday, October 
21 will mark the silver Jubilee 
of the Overseas Development 
Institute. The meeting, enti- 
tled "25 years In development: 
the rise and Impending decline 
of market solutions", nijl be 
addressed by Tony KilUck, 
ODI director. Tbe meeting 
takes place at 10-11 Percy 
Street, London Wl. Details 
from Patricia Scotland at the 
same address. 

The Natfhe languages confer- 
ence "Languages In Industry" 
will be held on November 8 at 
Regents College, London 
NW1. Full details from Mar- 
guerite Devine, 3 Hlghgate 
Avenue, London N6 5RX or 
telephone 01-348 2548 or 
01-629 9401. 
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The British Copyright Council has 
published a booklet entitled \ Reprog- 
raphic Copying of 
and Journals, summarizing existing 
law on this important subject. 

The booklet also withdraws a 1965 
statement made by the Society of 

Authors and Publisher's 
• . ^,L.»#iivinuino flnnies from 


Open Sunday October 20 

*1 • i. BBC2 

I IIIVPrClTV 1MB* Open Forum. Information ptoora a 
U 111 V Cl alt- J Mu denis - undying with Ike OU. 

. 0 1L00’ Open Forum, lnforajitionpiogramine for OU 

irt a\»i n a uudenu - pre paring ftw uie exams. 

VlCWlllg RADIO 4 (VHF) 

AH’ Open Forum. Information programme for OU 
siudenu - Into die Open 


Correction 

An error in . the Noticeboard of 
September 27 attributed a grant (nf 
£24,800 to Professor J. F. Fulton, Mr J. 
Salters and Dr A. McGwon of the 


Saturday October 19 


J. annually to a student, or statement m*£e by the ° 

idem of Imperial College for Authors and Publisher s Associaw uh 
ability in some branch of about photocopying- tap** trorn^ .. ( 

which Profesor 




forbldxr People, Wok wid leijreman! 
bulging Countryside. Rural retreat. 


Monday October 21 

sacs 

13,00 Marketing re Action. 

Launching Neptune. (P677; prog 2) 

* rapMt programme 


Queen’s University department of 
education to the Economic and Social 
Research Council. 


The grant, for a proiect on graded 
objectives in modem languages and 


their effects on the attitudes of pupils - 
and teachers, was in fact from the 
Leverhidme Trust. ■, 
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on Ida data* shown. BALA RIBS 
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unto as applications era Invited direct 
10 Tha Unlveralty. Equality of oppor- 
tunity la UnlvatBily policy. 


Deakln University • 

SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ORGANISATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR 

Duiici of ihn icnuraMe puUllon la iIk 
shoot otManajcmciu inclsdt leachiajnf 
onunuaiioaol behaviour kntht MBA and 
BCandcgirM. Applicant* itauld 
pRlcnUy he Imenwctl in tipadcntlal 
leimlp| lucihuh. Aa uhltiiy lo uuh 
npodi <4 perimnd management a* well u 
HWfailMiM aiu] liulmirial eiptrfcrare vtaulc 
N in idvgnt&gB 

Tfcc OMKJrumru vtll K fc.r m isItLal 
lem ti four yim during wtalc.fi ihcre win 
be » review for comOiolrf lenure. 

Mlb November 198'. 


The University of Sydney 

CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Rofarancs No. 38/OB 

The S<huulciiiri.-nit)-i:>''Ditlaisoparile 
Jepsnmenl* of General Phlbujphv and n| 
Tied.rioiul uni Mi> ilc in 1‘hll.iwphv. Il hike 
Inienticra ul the L'nhenlu ihm unl(1culiaii 
Inla a tingle Detriment of PhlLamphy ibiU 
he clfcdcJ n won u pouiblr. the cxUilng 
piodriinnin of the iwo duezrimerni being 
nufiniilncil in ihc unified ilcpuimcni. The 
Chaif will he icnibk !□ the unified 
depaiimcn*. 'ogcihei wilh ihc Owillli Chon 
cun (Oily i viufiTcShy Tiofruor D. M 
Armun-nj; 

PrefiiiMl.i nill hcju.cn to cJnilM.ur* 
inieruitid in prom-Minir in. hmg unJ 
nieaici in piacucil philosophy, Ihe hliiim 
of philuwptiy, the theory of miuni and 
wnnl Kiencti. and icuhcilci. with 
panfeidar lcfercnco lo the whUiIqm 
repre tamed In conUmporny European 


Macquarie University 
Sydney 

LECTURER IN LAW 

TinuraWe 
School of Law 

ArnliistkiB! mi! nulled f.« ilrcpelilun 
lead Me nai Ik It 'tv la Krhiuiiii tv*i The 
Srb.iiil itcl* in Shut oji Inik-iJiitljiltaan 
■ppii'iih in ihc iiikW ol law lit mnuii-ri 

f 'lcuill) cuve* ihc meat nf iDurailhtnil 

lit. IKlIOhllillt Mill i.HIUlKICUl h» uml it 
hit a cunmtl ncnl fur f^nurynirb inkrcvl 
ur eipcileiae in Ihr we it of (onun><n I it* 
lufih emph ith mi pciMHu) In liny), legal 
ptuctiic. tin e c.khin or land law 
AIHrirfalioei ne uelunne from any perura 
elifi m puiiaimlu.iic oi hrmuuri ilegicu in 
law m ciiulv-Jetil .mil pleviuui iipcnciKe In 
trachlrgliw. hut )>rclrrciire otsj he jtitm 
to a pci vat whn hut. Iitieictu lit one of the 
treat of euncnt m rd romum'd nKu j uml 
a bn fi.ii Ibi .ihlllly Lk <k%cti<|> l.vuiki In 
llieie aieatctettiMctn uiihtne 
miMilltOplinuy urpeojehet f;wouicd by ihc 
8ihm<l 

dlh NokcmlX'i lusf. 

The Australian National 
Univereily 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH 

Faculty of Aria 

An upthiJncri' hi wKiglil mlh ifuabllruliiait 
at Shakcipcare uiul nvcnicinih ccnluty 
I-it|bih liter utu re Inutotl ami cipcm-ntv In 
Auilulldii liieraimc v wild be. .in mltiuilapc. 

Tbea|i|yi|iuiiirnl it In lepl ui i ylaft 
inemher ujiieuvc .mJ it in ihv end >d I'r'd 
imly. 

Theai p.'iniir will be ciivelcJ in lake up 
duly fifty In WHS 

Sonic Oivtlwnr it piimMcil wilh tijicl 
anil irniut-.il Attninittc tow ji J-. Iioutlrp h 
given in in dpf>iinice fioin ruitute 
CnnlwiM The Univyivity retcrvci the right 
not to nike in jpfitijhimerl "> «' make jn 
apjicUiimeni i./ mvlijilnnarany time. 
Arpliitnit UimiM iiuole I'.cfcrcncc |-*A 
d.ln.l arlwn ii'iL^'iinj; funln'.r p.uiiLul.ui 
Sill Notemhci I'JSS. 


The Untveiiiiy rcjervci die rifhl not lo 
proceed with any ippointucin fdi flnanclil 

Ol OllMI ICHIOII 

I3lh Januuiy 19B6 « 

The Unlveralty of Western 

Australia 

Perth 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

8 ENURABLE) 
EPARTMENT OF 
ENGLISH 

In 191*. ihe OceaiiniiDt of Erg) lib will 
cneod III mngii of eoumc* to include a 
oiaki icqiKncc In Theiito anti It rum a 
iUkUh md eommenre a collihonutc 
programme In ihliaren of uuriy nlih the 
Setioul o( Hum in Commurdimion and 
Coutpaiaihe Llleiamie ai Murdoch 
Univeniiy. 

The Srnlai l^eurcr will be cipecied lo 
ihne tha ictponttblbiy foi the dnclopnienl 
or K idling uml igiearcfa. Appdciuon an 
Int lied from appropriately qudlfled women 
■ml men viib eaporlence In hoili the 
ichpljily MtdrrittiralwpecfiofTbeatre 
and Oran ui. Uciaihof the eiUdne tbeatie 
and lit urn coui*.-i and orthli Ughcnltv’i 
lemukablc laugc til ihenlici li ovaUuMe' 
riottt the Head of Ocpnintmt. Frornvii 
J. A. Hay. 

BcniPi! Include inpriomiuilloit, lnrnlo 
Pcilh lei nppi>lDlce end dependents, 
leiuovul aUuwaiwe. nudy leave. Incia tcrvlcc 
l*7 vr * r “ nwBlug Iran Kbciuc. Cundlllunt 
of apiKiiniineni will he tpodfled In jny otfei 
ol inpoialinem whUb rttoy h,- mide at a 
luiull ■)( ilils aiheiiL-^nuni 
Applkuilnnt In itnpikito tin nag full 
pciwiiul piiimUrt. tpialinraiiom nod 
ctpcnciici: and Pin oamci end uddiaviranf 
thlue iiifeiert, ih.mhl icwb Ihc Staff inn 
(imcei. Uelivniiy Wnitre Auttiilla. 
NcouuhH, Wc-tern Autlralln MA. by 
lMhNuvnnbri. IW. 

The University ol Melbourne 

CHAIR OF 
MONETARY AND 
FINANCIAL 
ECONOMICS 

Oepaiintanl of Eoanamloa 

The Cbuli fi.it heen cnulcd Mpsn trfu 
new Pto/rawim- in Ihn atca. The 
nppitinimcmulllK fur a{Hiilodof Rve 
yri uii bi Ihc fnd bitlaacc . 

The tu.icufiil applinini will he acpucted 
to ukv up duller m cjrty m pnwlhtcln |<Rr> 
IJlh lii'cniiN-'i IW. 

LECTURER 
(CONTINUING) IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 

fTaminxl) 

Applicants 11 C stpnlcd lit hue 
|inipjiduiiL uuolKiratluny In cnmimikiiy or 
■ await ducLfduie. ic^chlnp ctpcrionce ai 
Ihc tciU.uv lo. cl end nrnven ntcaich 
(upibili[|- I till let of ltd* pi'tllron may 
Iptludc uachUuM ihc nmJcigiaduatc level 
(In ihc pursj.nl biinomi cikiiic*) nu.l u dm 
rvinpudu.ila level in ihc Dlf'lomu of 
( 'riniin+nv unilihu MuvM Of All* 


( Advance I Siudiki) in Cninlnali'g) Ihcto 
comic* ail- WHle-iiinglite ami coin tuples c-f 
conccpnul. arimlnlilrathe- and 
orginiaiiimal ei^nl/k.mcc as wd) as uieat In 
coaienipnraiycrunipology Appl.eanu with 
■n [me lest in deduping the undeigiaJuulc 
courses may be giseit prcfeienco. 

It It hoped lhai the tucccuiul ipplkani 
would commence dulies in eariy Much. 

I Wo. 

18 lb November, IMS. 


University of New South 

Wales- 

Sydney 

DIRECTOR OF THE 
CENTRE FOR 
LIBERAL AND 
GENERAL STUDIES 

Tbc Comic will co-ordinate and direct the 
Univerury's General Education Program. 
TUi now program icpUcri General Siudles. 
a program orelccflvci la ihc huniimrici anJ 
•oanl sciences whidi hu. until now. 
ptovlded Ihe hiaidrnlfls element foi courecs 
ui Ihn engineering, professional and science- 
based laculues that she University i 
Rgululons require The Ocuerel Educaiion 
' ,w ™ "dU come Inroopcra'lon In 
IWr.wdl perfonn a itmllir (unction but II 
wiB be tune dearly rlroclum, wUl draw 
upon skills and lesosucci sciuu ihe 
Univerarty end wifl be s requirement foi ad 
n^dus., stnlenis imlemeirtnptloa is 

AppUcanu should hold high academic 

r JmcJllom, faavo A firong Commilmcm lo 
Idea of general education end poucsi 
■etc skills, neesnsry to aniure the 
Patildpuion of iho Schools of the 
unreenity la tha Cicntial Educaiion 

ri.>grani 

Appolmmcnl MB boon iha basis of a ' 
comncl (or Ova yean, wilh provision for 
convemon to icnure 
SsUsy: IAW.94* wlU bo inbject ra 
■djunmcni m iccordunco wlib cbanici In 
■cBdcmloialaryrAici 

Hai’-TssataftTsf 

2 l 2*!3K u "\MF m Roni P e "*u i» 

? ,he u ^‘' a ' ,, '8lh December 19H5 to 3 1st 
r binary iqgfc and am ba conueted through 
■he Aseoditlon of Commonwealth 
unite till lei. 

The Unlversliy reserves the right lo (IB 
fen podtloo by Invlietion. 

31st Ucrcmbcr 1085. 

PROFESSOR OF 
HEALTH 

ADMINISTRATION 

This Is ime id two Clsiln vsjihin ihc 
nchiX'l ol Health AdmlnbuallMi which 
lending m the degren of 
iek)i of Health Adoinlstreilim. Mailer 
uitsrtUb Adrainijnraiion iby coorsewnrV 
and rescureh). Muter of Health Planning 
I °L Nunln * Admlnlsl radon. The 
acnoni alto offers a retonrth prognun 

pwk5«b ,hc daptt * °* Dot “ r « 

^Ucent* should hold high academic end 
protv yu.inul quahflcarioni In ■ Oeld televtni 
M she praetke cd health administration, such 
U metflcino. finmtce. reanaremcni. nuislna 
or an 0(7ir«iriiig urdal nr bohivfouial 

Klence. and some r tpvrience of bodt 
AiuiibIibd and hturmsUonal heillb 
HmlirisUatioa system, of dliUnre teichiag 
irul ur course development would be 
advuntageoiw. 

Il It i expected tjul ihe appointee wfU 
praiiils academD leadership in (he lravhhs 
end rewaich ptnorenie of the Schtol nod 
may be >q.po*nieO as (lead of ihe School for 
an milled period. 

Subject to consent by Iha Uiduamty, 
ptorevtura may undenake a limited amount 
of higher cimtbliatlve wtxk. 

Hie Unlye rally iciervea the right lo Oil 
any dialr hy lavnHloo. 

«h December IWO. 


Tha University of New . 

England 

Armldale, NSW 

PROFESSOR OF 
AGRONOMY 

'The appointee will beromo 1 kid uf ihu 
Ihe Unhcniiy Is riiuetod In rura] 


vurroun dlnp vtuhin teach of divenc 
egrkuliuiar syticou. ranging hum sub 
rrupicel houlmllure through rempeniiv 
pasture tu dryland and irrigated crop 
production end graiina. In addiilun to the 
icivlce which 11 provides ro Australian 
egrlculluiu ihe Dcpaitmuu makes a 
lubtunilel cuiiirl billion id igriculiural 
mining dud research In developing 
countries 

AppUointa will ho expected lu have 
achieved dliinclson In a cemral agianomle 
dlsdpihio end be (Mo to provide academic 
leaderihip ecrott the btoad dliclpllnarv 
areal cd aguinomy. ranging (tom plant 
physiology to crop niolcciioo and soil 
science and should be commuted lo 
dcvcloplograppon with Austrelion 
agilculiuraJ industln-s. 

Inlr rmol enquiries nuv ho duelled u< 
W«a"r U. i. Jones, ChaJimmi of ihc 
Academic Board (Tel: ISL) 61 1,1 li :7l»). 

Ml pankalart may be obtained from tho 
SuH Offlcet , Untvuntiy of New England, 
Armldale, New South Wain. 2351 Australia 
(TU: ISD Dl 61 1j 2100), with whom 
applications, which should Include the 
names and addresses of three referee i. dose 
on 

3rd January 10*6. 

CHAIR OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Dapartmeni ol Malfumatlog, 

Staliatlcs and Computing 8clance 
pto principal reteudt accomplishments 
and Intercut of applicants should bo in me 
ot tbv ma|ur areas of Pore Maiheraa'ici 
The DeparUnent loaches courses In Pure 
Miiheraatles, Applied Mathvmuiks, 

Slamtia and Computing Science, leading to 
Iho (bit degrees and degrees with Honours 
Ut the FecuIUes nf Ana and Science. It alio 
offers Mailer's end Ph.D. degrees by 
Ef jLi - Depanmeni a also involved 

ns uertirng courses In Metbematlcs in iho 
niber f«uUivs of iho University. The 
successful applicust will bocomc Head of 
Department for on Initial period of five 
yean. 

Informal enquiries may be directed to Ihe 
Oiahmen of the Academic Board ITU- ISD 
Ol w /J 3J3J), 

V. MO ba obulned from the 

StaK tflfitei Unlvonhy of Now England. 

Vi Auitralle 3351 

rt*J: M 61732100) with whom 

AppUcaikmi, which ihould include the 
mraei and addrenci of ibree refcre«. cLae 
on 

3*h Novtaber IMS. 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 
SCIENCE 

(Tanurad) 

Djoartmairt of llathamstloi, 
atottallcB and Computing Sclanea 

. AppUaBU hiuM n-nsos S relevant 

Sffl sssat- 

«pe«d lo have Ph-D. and have si® lOcant 
icaohlni and research experience 
■ KM 1 at , "1 tH» basts would 

“‘“^^‘"^.hui b not esscnilal. 
ii^d^SSr ,, " crn,l “«> oxlemal 

oimnbute to rescareh. 

Tim Urrtvcr oty has 2 DEC 2060 

s^TSSssasa* 

iniprmil cnqurriai ro Dr L T. Hoduoiu 

lakshonc ISD 61 67 71 2307. 
urfhAT fn .^'" Permanent 

xosssr* k, ? vot ih ° «f 

where 

jUanilddn dOs approprijto. Other 
i " c ' d<,c iupcrannuailuD. 
5ffaK»» uav «l Motuval expenses 
wriwl* huyi^ or huHdtsg . HuukT 

lne *“ fl,l 8 ihe name and 

SegsasaaiA. 

aSomE{ 

> ■‘SE’issMsra,. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for tho following two potto* 
Ucturer/SBn |or Lecturer In Economics (Department of Enmunicil - 

A vacancy exists In tho Department of Economics. Tha Departoteni of Ecorartct 
teaches an orthodox range of courses In basic micro economics, rnacro-economto mi 
quant native economics, fn addition ItoffersanuinberofoptloncoursMin innfca nudi k 
L abour Economics. IntornaUonsi Trsdo. Socialist Economics, Money an) Ptfc 
Finance, Agricuilural Economics, Regional Economics. Econometrics. Ecarwdc 
Development and East Aslan Economics. Tha Department also teaches a uwntx 
Honours degree of higher course* Applicants should have a higher degree in Eoron- 
ics, soma teaching experience and a definite interest In teacnlrq end reiavdi t ■ 
developing country. Applicants should also be sufficiently flexible to leach i numbed 
Murees from (he range listed above. Tha level of appalnfmBni will depend on maito- 
lions and relevant teaching experience. 

Leoturar/Senlor Lecturer in Mathematics Education- WJJ51 01 1/M 
Applications are Invited tor this position which will lall vacant In Januny 1 986. Thi ntfv 
responsibilities of Ihe position (currently a shared Appointment between Dapertmarud 
Mathematics and Education) cover the development and teaching oicouises in imm- 
mattes ana mathematics educaiion as port of the Pre-Service B.Ed. proorim ol hits 

Mew* 


B Ed. program. An input Is also ex pec __ , 

Methods and Matartala Centre and Curriculum development programs tor Ihe Nnxxe 
Education system and contribution to Malhomstlcs Educaiion research relevwt to 
Papua New Guinea Candidates should hold graduate qualifications In MattwiuSca.1 
teaching qualification and postgraduate qualifications in education ondor malhomiM 
They should have teaching experience si secondare and tertiary level. preteratUy In I 
developing c-ounlry. Experience ol curriculum development, materials production rt 
mounting of in seivlc « programs for teachors of malhemotics will be an edveniags l*i 
be required to contribute to the genoral leaching program eft* 

SAUR[ E a : Senior Leciurer K2I.255. Loclurer Grade I Kl 7.555. Lactursi Oradal 
K 18,405, per annum, plus gratuity. 

OTHER CONDITIONS: The successful applicanl will be normally uflered a cortid 
for a three year appoinimanl ending at thoond ol a somostor. The graiulty enWemirtli 
bsaed on 24% pi salary earned and is pnyoUu In instaimenle or lump sum end Stott 
on a flat rale of 2%. In nddllten lo iho salaries quoted above, the main beneflli tndufc - 
support far approved research: ront-froo nccommodnfton; oppolnlmoni and repstriaw 
airfares tor appointee and dependants: financial nsaisiance towards tha ooit of trta- 
porting peiaonal effects to and from PNG; A weeks annunl reneelten Issve with hone 
aineres available attar each 18 monlhs of continuous service; genereui eduotton 
subsidies lor children attending schools in PNG and overseas: a salary condnustste 
scheme to coyer axtondod illness or dlaabrilty. Applicants wishing to snings second- 
monl from iholr home liistiluHone will bo wokomod. The terms snacondltioni are 
review. 

Appllcallona will be Ireoiod at ttriotly cnnlldoniinl end ehnuld Include ■ full osrioAm 
V ™J®- n meant small photograph and iho namos nnd addresses of three rslsrsw » 
order to expedite the nppolnimont procodura. applicants aro advised to stt Ihsi 
referees fo send confidential reports directly to tno University wllhoul waiting lo ■ 
5fl**f , Kl- AppIlcaUons Should be forwarded to iho Deputy Rtrolstiar (8tal«ng).U**' 
ally ol Papua Now Guinea, PO Box 320. UNIVERSITY POST OFFICE, PaMM" 
Guinea, by 8 November 10B5. Candidatoa In tho UK should also send a copy wj* 
application to the 8ecrotary Gonorol. Aasociailon ol Commonweellh Unrrerstw 
(Appta). 3fi Gordon Sqwvo. London WCtH 0PF. 

(1460D 


anD?| U d h advancod loAChlng and -Cranfield 

iff^rlk .1® w* ar . ch ’ CrenlWa has created cant res of excellence 
°*®gy and menagomant which provides an 
* w«luabio service lo industry, commerce. 

•flrlcullure and dafenca. — — 1 — — 

LECTURERS/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 

in Electronic Control 

and Computer 

Application Engineering^) 


lhn 8bCjCfc p ’ Vj ' r - ,n lhb ,ormed 

JtanSK 00 ha ^. ,5 ' cc < }l| oni lac.nuer. for RoTyriicc. CAD/CAM. 
Deveiopmerii^ “ y9 ’ e ‘ mi ' Simuiuhcm anrj Mu. rcicompuier System 

( .n?, uly Wl " toMwching on if .n Crjfofje a 1 yea; MSc Degree 
hirjfiiunfl . Sl 9 n 01 n Machine.', and Systems, which is 

mghly practical and induMnal Project ononldiert 

mriuS 8 , 5,ui £, PP |, con»3 Will alio bo o-ceciG-J lo ruperviae 

SDoHn 1 . 7 l V ri S ’iJ 0n ? 0,ed pr °i ecI and design and direct 

spuciaiiGed short courits for indu'lry 

S 'puBi hayea first degree in an olectncal/elMliomc or 
DrefernN.A a i L ®'? Sub i QCl - trjrne mdusmai o'penurico. w<ih 
Engineering InsiSir^' 6 ' &n ° CD,po,W J M 

Sevrirw Le ciurai Scale £7.620 - £ 15.5.?0 p a or 
Senior Leciurer Scaly Ll 4 . 7 «j . £18.41*, pa 


College of Manufacturing 


TUET1MES HKSHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 18.10.85 

Universities continued 

7 y ffi'T! \ 

PROFESSORS AT KEELE 

The University of Keele is continuing 1(8 Berios of new in- 
itiatives. Following appointments lo Chairs in Chemistry, Elec- 
tronic Engineering, Modern Languages and Psychiatry in 1985 
ihe University will in the course of 1986 fill five Chairs: Three of 
these are new and all will promote research at KobIb. 

A major feature of the Keele philosophy for undergraduates 
is the provision of a wide range of dual honours options; for 
postgraduates there is an emphasis on interdisciplinary 
research. 

Computer Scienco 1 b a major Bubjoct for ua - over 60% of 
undergraduates receive some teaching In computing - and we 
are strengthening the Department by the appointment to a 
second Chair. We are also now in b position to fill the vacant 
Chair of Mathematics. The nuw Professor will be expected to 
lead a vigorous research programme capable of relnforcemonl 
by additional posts In due course. 

Management Scienco Is the ma|or growth area In social 
science and a new Chair la being established as part of the 
development of Economics and Management Science. 

Tha Univereily Is also advertising the Chair of Music together 
with the Headship of Department, and hopes to Bdd lo the 
existing strengths of this Department, which include British, 
American and electronic music. 

The University has a rapidly growing Bchool of postgraduate 
medicine founded in 1978. The new Chair will be the fourth in a 
department which Is characterised by strong links with the 
University's biological departments. 

Brian Fondor. Vice Chancellor. 


Chair of Computing 

Applications are invited for tho second Chair in the Department 
of Computer Scienco, currently headed by Professor Colin 
Reeves. The Department has research interests In Software 
Engineering. Systems Resnach, Information Technology and 
Numerical Analysis. There is soma preference for applicants 
with an interest in Software Engineering but other fields of 
Interest are welcomo. 


Choir of Mathematlce 

Applications are invited for the Chair of Mathematics. There is 
no restriction as to research speciality though Bn Interest in 
some field of applicable mathematics may be advantageous. 
Research In the Department includes nonllnoar systems, 
applied functional analysis, numerical analysis, operational 
research, statistics, set theory, graph theory and 
combinatorics. 


Chair of Management Science 

This newly ostabliBhed Chair in the Department of Economics 
and ManagomBnt Scienco calls far applications from persons 
wilh expertise in any area of Management Science or Account- 
ing. Tha Management Sclonce course, which is studied In com- 
bination with one of a number of Notural Scionce subjects, is 
•xpected to expand under Iho academic lendorehlp of tha 
Professor. 


Chair of Music 

tho successful applicant will he axpeatod to assume the Head- 
ship of the Music Department, whoso current research Interests 
cover most aspocts of twonlloth-century music and its antece- 
dents, together with cortain areas from earlier porioda. The 
department also has a strong tradition of performing music and 
composition. The Professor may either reinforce existing fields 
of study or introduce a new area of research, 

Chair in Traumatic Orthopaedic Surgery 
A new Chair, with the academic equivalent oi 4 sessions for 
Unlveralty duties, ia being established in collaboration with tha 
Regional Health Authority. The successful applicant wllf hold e 
consultant's position In the North Staffordshire Accident and 
Emergency Department, and will develop postgraduate teach- 
ing, training and research in Orthopaedic Traumatology. 

N.B. Applicants should note that, although these Chairs do not 
necessarily carry wilh them Headships of Departments, (which 
! >f# open lo all academic staff). Professors may be required to 
serve ss Heads of Departments (f appointed. 

Salaries will be within the current Professorial scale. 

The Chair in Traumatic Orthopaedic Surgery will be advertised 
separately, In due course, by the West Midlands Regional 
Health Authority, Personnel Division, 1st Floor, Cumberland 
House, 200 Broad Street, Birmingham BIB 1SW to which en- 
quiries should be addressed. 

Application forms andfurther partlculsrsof tha first four chairs 
from the Registrar, University of Keele, Keele, Staffordshire 
8TB 6BQ, to whom they should be returned not later than! 5th 
November 1886. Please Indicate dearly the post In which you 
l are Interested. 


please mention 

„ THE T.H.E.S. „ 
WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

Applications bib invited tor tho toltowng posts 

Chair In Marketing (Otipttrlmonl r.I Managnnuint Studios) 

AppUcnnts must hem a strong ia-oart_h record and deinoristroiod iDptlorshlp ol largo 
scale markeilng projocts. Consultancy or indij;Jrial expotiBnco is required in ordnr lo 
teach expononn postgraduate MBA students E>pen,‘o in one or more areas wiililn ihe 
general field ot martoilng or market research and no* product devolopmnm nnd those 
willing 10 EniliaCB joint ventures with industry in Ihe promotion ol Now Zeeland & m]or 
oxparis (including marketing of services, s.g tourlwn. finance) £•? November HHIj. 

Laclurershlns/Ssnlor Lectureships In Marketing (Department ol mansgo- 
monl Studies) 

Applicants must have a higher degree and have teaching and research Interest in 
marketing. Consultancy or redusirlai expanance desirable. The teaching ol students 
from Slags 1 10 master a level will bo required, and iha aucceului candidates will ba 
expectodto develop research interest In nwfcoiing. particularly Aspects relnsanl to Now 
Zealand situation. 29 November 1 885. 

Lectureshlp/Senlor Lectureship In English Language Teaching 

(Department of English) 

This is b newly esiaElishad position. The succssslul candidate v..il bn responsible lor 


This Is b newly esiaElishad position. Tha succssslul candidate y.-H bn responaibte lor 
leaching in and administering a Diploma in English Language Teaching which « 
expected to commence in 1887. Applicants (who will ba required intake up duties by too 
middle ol 19BBI should have a PhD. or equivalent, in appllod linguistics, a sound 
background In the leaching of English as a Second Language and proven adimn- 
IstratlveaMHtv. A special interest in one or more cH the lolloping areas would bo 
advantageous: second-language acquisition, eiict-analysia, ilyitsMcs. sodo-nnguisilcs, 
or tho language:; of toe South Pacifi: region, re NcHember f ftps 

Lectureship in Chinese (Dspartmani of Aslan Language* and Literatures) 
Applicants must have a thorough knowledge cl Standard Modem Chinese (Mandarin) 
and bo suitebly qualified to leach Chinese language and Merature. both Classical and 
Modern, up to advancod leva)* Preference will bo given to candidates wnh special 
Interests In Chinese literature, bui applicants racialism; in uteor lieids will on* he 
considered. 1 2 November 1985 * 


Lectureship in Italian (Department of Romance Languages) 

Appiican's should bo liuentln Italian (preferably native speakers), with special Interests 
end experience in language teaching. Research interests in applied linguistics or a 
related field would ba preteriod The successful applicant win M responsible lor lan- 


guage teaching at all levels from begmnais to Masters, and win work wilh a Senior Tutor 
teaching wholly language and a Lecturer and two Senior Lecturers whoso leaching and 
research fields Indude: language, medieval renaissance and contemporary literal uie; 
literary theory; film end contemporary culture audio* 8 November >985 


Lectureship in Spanish (Department ot Romance Languages) 

Applicants must hold an Honours degree In Spanish, and should state then special 
Interests andquBliltCBtlan. Prelsrence wW boni -ren lo a candidate witonuaHIcations and 
experience ss a untvetsty toaelwr of Spanishlangiiaga. The successful appifcanl will bo 
required to teach Spanish language, at any levol Irom fuel year lu Masters. >8 Novem- 
ber 1985. 

Salary ranges* Proles&or NZ$62, 000-S7 7.500. Senior Lecturer NZ$37.000 -$47,000. 
Leciurer NZ$28, 000-S35, 000 per annum. 

Conditions of Appointment and Method of Application are avlleble from the 
Assistant Registrar (Academic Appointments), Unlveralty ol Auckland, Private 
Beg, Auckland, New Zealand, or from tha Secretary General. Association ot 
Commonwosllh Universities (Apple). 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PF. 
Application! should be lodged as aoon as possible but not later then the dates 
epacllled. 



MEDIA AND 
PERFORMANCE 
CENTRE 


MEDIA CO-ORDINATOR 

(With special responsibility for Media Education] 

Tho Trinntilo Media nitrl I’urfnrmancfl Conlrn mi tiro Aston 
UnlviiTHity Campus ill lire i-ontro nf lilrniii igliani comprisuB 
the Rugionol Film Thoalro. a Secund Scroon Studio, a 
Photography Gallery nnd Workshops, a Sound Recording 
Studio and n 200-aoal studio for Music. Thrifllro. Mcdis and 
Conroronca ovonls. 

Tho Modin Coordinator will ba directly responsible lo llru 
Dlreclor of tha Trlnngln and will bo oxpoclod fo liaiso closely 
with olharTriandodoparlmonts and Iho Birmingham Film 
nnd Viriou Workshop which is also on silo. 

Tho person npuciintod will ho msprmsiblo for co-ordinal I ng 
(lio visual ntodla programme (cfnanm, vldao, TV, 
photography] and dovoloplng tho modio orlucstion 
program mo and will ba oxpodod to ulsy a koy role in (ho 
emotion of the ovorall pragrammo of tlie Centro in wliul is 
an oxidiing now dovnlopmenl of nsllonsl significance. 
Candklnlaa should linvo nn infotntod intarost in Ihn 
dnvelopmanl of Modta Studios, a good working knowledge 
or the cranl aided film/vldoo sector and experlenco in 
oduention nndfor tho indopondont film/vidao soctor. 

Salary — Adniinislrative IA — £Q, 865-El 2,635 per annum. 
Application form and further dataila available from: 
Poreonnel Officer (nan-Hcadnmic), Aston University, 

Aston Trianglo, Birmingham B4 7ET (talophona: 021-358 
3611 ext. 4668) quoting reference 88/25/THES, 

Closing dale for Irte rucaipt of applications: fllh Novambor. 
1985. 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONQ K0NQ 

Applications are invited for the foffowing posts: 

Leoturere In Chemical Pathology (two vacancies) -Applicants should 
have a medical qualification, preferably registrable with the Hong Kong 
Medical Council, or a higher degree In Pathology or Biochemistry or a 
related field with experience In teaching, research and/or relevant hospital 
laboratory work. Preference will be given lo applicants with (Merest or 
experience in research related to cellular sodium transport or in hospital 
laboratory computing. 

Date of Assumption ol Duty: 

April 1st, 18BB or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Startina mllvywlll depend on qualifications and experience. Appointees 
may be offered appointments as either clinical or non-dlnloal lecturers. 

Clinical Lecturer HK»1 48,680-268,660 by 8 Increments BAR 

n HK$27C, 720-307.280 by 3 Increments 

Non -clinical Lecturer: HK£1 60,980-182,700 by 2 Increments BAR 

Non-cftnicai HK$1 93,660-268,100 by 7 Increments 

(Exchange rate approxlmaieJy: £1 =HKSi 1 .0) 

Conditions of Service: Beneflla Include long leave with pay, vacalton 
leave sick leave, superannuation (Unlveralty 16%, appointee 5%). medi- 
cal benefits educatlonallowance lor children and housing allowance for 
those whose annual salary la HK$171fl40 or above, andlor appointees 
on oversees terms, passage benefits for themselves and their depen- 
dents as wall. 

ADDlIcatlon Procedure! Applications should be madB out In duplicate, 
atofrra 1uB particulars, experience and the names and addresses of 3 
oereons lo whom reference may ba made, and sen! together whh codes 
of certlflcaies/dlptomaaOBstlmonlala and recent publications to Iha Per- 
MnnSeeefion, The Chinese University of Hong Kong, Shatln. N.T., Hong 
Kona not later than December 14ih, 1935. Please quote reference num- 
ber 48/509/2/B5 and mark 'Recruitment' on cover. 


Brunei «•> 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WEST LONDON 

The Hewlett Packard Professorship 
of Manufacturing Metrology 

and 

Directorship of 

the Centre for Manufacturing Metrology 

Tbia now centra, baaed in the Manufacturing and EngmaoiingSyslerris Group si Brunei. 
Is borng esiabilihod wnh substenlial aupport from Irvju&try and Govommoni. li will be 
concarnod with all aspocJa ol Mnasurentett, wlih particular refaranca to tha eHtcroni 


oporatton ol advancod technology mmulacturing systems, and tlie achavarrem 
assuronco of product quality during manufacture (is work v«U, toerelMa, Involve elec- 
tronics and computing, systems engineering, ccnirol, manulnuunng angviaenng and 


statiBllca 

The Hqwiqh Packard ProlesBor. as Diiector, will be rasponsble for toe estabUshmqm, 
dev»topmem end opnrafian ol ff»s unique and Important Centre The amphH*. initially, 
will be upon Iha doveiopmont of a range ol courses for Brunei, other academic establish- 
rrente, mduslry and goverrvnani, and ifientoo dovatopmoni of collaborative applied 
fosearch and dQvekJpmnni work 

Candidates for tnis post will probably have backgrounds m one or moio of iha Bbova 
sub)6cls, Lui a wide, arid multidisciplinary exponents. Good academ'r. qualifications 
with substenlial leaching atdor research or IndustoaL avperianco are assonriai Re- 
sourcalulness. commiiirwni. energy and drive Bra additional osscniialchaiorronsiics for 
thosa who aspire to succeed in this challenging post 

Iho salary will ba wiihlnthe ProfessortBl range, minimum C18.793 par annum, plus 
C 1.297 par annum Lorn ton Allowance, wnh USS benofita 

Further derails may be obtefned from Ihe Pereonnel Secretaro, Brunei Univorsicy. 
■Jxbndae. Mlddlssox UBB 3PH. Telephone: 0B&5 37188. Cxi 438 (Coniaci Prolessor 
Ray Wt W lor Informal discussions a»i 881). 

Closing date lor receipt ol applications 8lh November 1988. (1466B) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WEST LONDON 

Professor of Design and Manufacture 
and Director of 'Blade' 


This Is a new post within the Manufacturing and Engineering System a Group, which 
comprises two departments cil tho Faculty cl Technology Tha Group is responsible lor 
several major actiultiaalrvdudLnglha Spedal Engineering Programme, ihe Brunei Man- 
ulaciuring Engineering Programme, and considerable postgraduate and research work 
- all activities ol great importance to a technological univereily which works elosafy with 


meuvil&ctunng Industry 

The new Prolosaor will contribute to tola oxlstlng work, and will add to Ihe many 
developments, of national Importance, now taking place Ira ihia growth area a< Brunei 
The Professor will also be the Director ol trie Brunei Laboratory of Advanced Deaton and 
Engineering (BLADE) - the principal CAE teaching and research programme and realty 
- of Iha Faculty. 

The Group, with BLADE, la Involved with all angmeorlng and related work' 'associated 
with (h« creation ol gooda - from design through manufacture to delivery end use ira 
eorvlte. The now Professor must have Interests fn this entire area, nnd aubitenhaf 
expertise In a significant part ot it. Exponent* In CAOCAMCAE Isosunsa). a rad some 
pro eminence In one or more of these areas win be axpected 
Tha Univereily intends to appoint a well qualrtiDd. dynamic and amtxUoui person to ihn 
important now post. II will provide substantial resources and opportunities, and uni 
expert academic readership and tnnovnltori ol the successful candTdato. ' 

Tha salary win be within Ora Professorial range, mtodnum 1 10,793 (under review), phis 
Cl .297 pur annum London Allowance, wttti USS beraDts. 

Further particulars may be obtained Irom the Personnel Secretary, Brunei University, 
Uxbridge. Middlesex UBB 3PH. dosing dale: 15lh November 1985. 


SECRETARY AND 
REGISTRAR 

Applications are invited from candidates with 
substantial administrative experience at senior level, 
preferably including experience in an academic 
environment, for the post of Secretary and Registrar 
which will become vacant on 1st October 1986. 

Salary will be at the professorial level. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 


Principal^ UMIST, PO Box 88, Manchester M60 1QD, 
to whom applications, including a curriculum vitae, 
should be returned by 18th November 1985. 


UMIST 


The University ol Manchester institute ol Science and Technology 



University 
SI of Bradford 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Application! an Invtiad ton gnduatu or 
Mara of mi tqrfvilMit ptofmiDaa! 

B ittitetim hr 1 ran prut of 
mir'anuw* Anhurl in fin Bchwti of 
{Indited Eotfmriag. Thi dnSuri tha 
port wff tu nxiutted Htih actMliB tuck 
u tin adminiMrilfM ol murdi corUaets, 
to-mdkiitioii nf posi|radiJ*i cons 
attivtisi. organlailion and wvfdng nf 
iDHtingi, preiwationd briefing paput. 
orgaointinn and daWhuran ot publicity, 
arrangements lor UuMiitl vtsili- 
Thavrarii nsaimMWw. a anaflaoillcil 
■Knadi mu a comaiinenl 10 raaek a 
corekiMri CaraMatre dwuk) tuva a 
fuErg fu and uxsa bidgmirrt in 
MtfniHtag rrrtTMi. Slimy will bail an 
nraroprtati point m tha tale £8,600 — 
£12,150 pt (inter ibvwv). 
SaperanniiUt. CoreldMaUon «dd bt 
gSvitt to aiaUng Ivn haH-fena 
appointmantL 

FurtbuparttcBlHifromDipily Sanalary. 
IMivtitfty of Bradford. Wwl rakaliir*. 


.1 .1 , : 

i 1 i.r. 


B07 IDP to wiion 
Caret rafiiaw An 
Nwtrafrat, 1B8B. 


radon, nrning 
sent by IB 

1711*61 


University 
SSJ of Bradfor d 


RESEARCH 

ASS1STANTSHIP 

IN APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Ibad-Tifia AppnlBtMHi I yeu). 
Snhliophreslca 
in (ksConnuinilp. 

Applicants an invited for a post 
canEfltmd with an Inquiry into tha 
I teat and penpictivis of 
schizophrenics Irving in Ifaa 
community and funded by the 
J Rowntrsa Memorfa! Trust 
Applicants ihould have a social 
sclents background and experience 
of wotkfnB wfth tha manta Py 0L Ths 
post is ev&ilabtB (ram I Janaury 
1988. Safoiy on ccala £8,800 - 
£8,920p.a. (under review). 

Further particulars and application 
foiins (com tha Dapuly Socritery. 
(RbC: RA/ASS/BAH). UjdvsnHy 
of Biadfonl, WW Yorkitifa, 

BD7 IDP. doting date 
1B.11.B5. 1711431 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST 
ANGLIA 
Norwich 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

Ihc University's Injnrm.ilion 
Officci is ri-vpi'niihfe in (Ac Vice- 
Chancellor (or miern.il hiiiJ external 
coni mn mrai imis jtener.il ly. inc lull- 
ing press Inison. public icLtiuns 
and publicity, ami art uilli Conner 
iliulenis. din a nutnlier of univer- 
sity publkauom. 

We a ic currently seek mu to Till this 
important p.i»i with a graduate who 
hat experience in public relations 
and infornidliun work, picferuMy in 
a university or other public body. 
Experience in the media would oho 
be helpful. Salary on a scale rising to 
c.£15.0ni per annum (under 
review). 

Applications I three capita) which 
should contain ■ Hill curriculum 
vita*! Including ciaet date of birth, 
iogelher with tlir mimes and 
addresses of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, should far 
1 lodged with (hr EalnfaUshuieiil 
Officer, University or but Anuta, 
Norwich NR4 7TJ ftelrphoae 0601 
fbI6I, rat. 2I2A1 from whom Air- 
tlirr parilrulars may be oblnfiied, 
not later Ilian Dili November 1985. 
No forms of application are issued. 

1 146911 


Aberystwyth 
The University Colley 
ofWales 

Hupuri niorit of Intornstlonai 
I'ollctca 

LECTURER 
IN STRATEGIC 
STUDIES 

AnpiiralicinB nro Invited fur 
the above newly eiwateti Lec- 
tureship. The puBt tine been 
awarded under the Ministry 
of aerenee's Dafonce Lac- 
lureahlp Scheme, end will bo 
tor rive years In the first 
Inatoncn with Che possibility 
of renesvoi for e further five 

t ears, after which It will be 
undod by the Colletjo. 

Applications from n variety 
of backgrounds will be consi- 
dered. I net! Id Inn International 
Relations and Strategic Stu- 
dios. S, j am selontlflc know- 
ledge would bo hoi prut but is 
not essential. 

Salary on the Scala for 
Lecturers. £7.320 to £14,033 
per annum. 

Application forms and 
further particulars can be 
obtained from the Stalling 
orrtcsr, The University Col- 
lege nr Wales, Old College, 
King Street. Aberystwyth 
BY* SAX (Tel: 0870 8177. 
Ext. 307). Closing data far 
applications: Friday Bth 

November, 1 BBS. (03353) HI 


Aberystwyth 
The University College 
of Wales 

Dapartment of Applied 
Mai hematics 


Applications sro Invited 
from suitably qualified En- 
gineers nr rttyalcLsta for the 
nasi of 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

The project Is concerned with 
the extonaianet flow of non- 
Newtonian fluids and will be 
under lUa supervision of Pro- 
fessor K. Welters. 

The post Is financed by the 
BERK for e maximum period 
of three years from I January 
1906 and tha starting salary 
will tie up to point 3 or iho I A 
Range for Research ami Ana- 
logous Stafr (£8,430 par 
nnnum, subject to ravlow). 

Application forma anil 
Turthar particulars can be 
obtained from tho Starring 
Offlcor, The University Col- 
lege of Wales, Old Cotleoe. 
Kliin Street. Aberystwyth 
RY35 BAX (Teh 0970 3177, 
Ext. 207). Cioalna date Tor 
np nil col Iona: 35 November 

1983.(03371) 111 


University of 
Bath 

School of Englnearlng 

AN EXPERIMENTAL 
OFFICER 

la ran. ul rod to undertake 
computing and experimental 
work op a novel engine- 
transmlBBlon schema for use 
In hoavy road vnlitolea. 

Tha work Is part of a major 
SERC runded project under 
the direction of Professor F.J. 


S liinllflcations required are 
oaree In Moclianlcel En- 
gineering, proforably with 
■uma computing experience. 

Salary £3.309 p.a. (under 
ravlow*. 

Application forme to the 
Personnel Officer, University 
of Both, Bath BA3 7 AY. quot- 
Irin ref no: 83/1 SB. Closing 
(into i 31.10.83.(09951) HI 


Univornityof 

Uirminghfim 

CO-ORDINATOR 
OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 
UNDERTHE 
PICKUP SCHEME 

Appllrallonl urn lmltr-d 
from canilldatos will, exten- 
sive oruanlalitg xxiirrliiiio* In 
Cnntlmilnu F.ducntlun mid 

f lOOrl Mtllrlllll. qUIlllflClltlailB 

or llir i<o'.t nf t.‘OMirilfiiai*»i- of 
Ciiiii iiiuln'j Eilur Jtlon under 
the DF.9 Pirkiip S, Heine. 

SaJury III th<- J>rnl<- £7.320 - 
£1-1,023 (under ravli-w*. 
Appnlntmi<nl for 2 venrx In Cb* 
Ilral Insuinte from a dair. tn be 
aurend. 

Further iierilculnrs from 
Mr A. F.vanH. Iteplsrrv. «*nait 
Division. PCI Box 3A3. liJrni- 
I n ah* in BIS 2 FT. lo wlium 
enpliriillnnx must be RtiluitM- 
!•-(] by Ini N«tvrmbur 1983 

An Equal (Jppai-tunlilits 

.Employer. (022361 ill 


The University of 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
READER 
IN TECHNOLOGY 


Minimum qii*ilirii.-utluiiM, n 
Mnsibi-'s tlonruu In Industrial 
EdliLMlIon, Industrial Tinli- 
iioluay or nniilviilnnt. A clurlo- 
ratu with leorliinp iixpdrieiire 
In a Pual-Si-condory Turhnlial 
itrunnunmc Is deslml. Acini I - 
nlstratlvo nxporlunre would 
be ronslUarrd as a poaltlvn 
asset, Tim siicrassful candi- 
date will work lie head or n 
flva-ntaff team resnanslblo for 
tcorlilnii Industrial Aria 
Education, Vocational Educa- 


tion and a new Technology 
program me at degree level. 
Preference will ba given to 


candidates qualified to teach 
In the areas of EnaJiienrlng 
Technology. Industrial Pro- 
cess. Industrial Planning, 
Organisation and Manage- 
ment. 

Salary will be In accordance 
with qualifications and ex- 
perience In the Bonlor Lectur- 
er scale. FS19.523 - 22.815 or 
Reader acelo: FS25.594 - 

27, 753 . In udditfon. the Uni- 
versity provides gratuity 
amounting to I5?b of basic 
aal ary. appointment allo- 
wance and, subject to the 
University's currant housing 
policy. pertly rurnlshad 
accommodation at a rental of 
13V4% of salary. Tha Uni- 
versity will contribute a sum 
equivalent to 70% of the 
appointee 'a salary towartla 
super ann nation obligations. 
Appointment will be Tor a 
contract period of three years 
and may ba renewable by 
mutual agreement. 

Can d (da t as should sent 
three copies of (hair curricu- 
lum vitae with hill personal 
particulars, names and 
addresses of three refer ana 
and date of availability, to tha 
Registrar, University or the 
South Pacific, P.O. Box 1 IA8. 
Suva, FIJI, to reach him no 
later than IB November 1883. 
Candidates In tha UK ahould 
also send a copy of (heir 
applications to the Bacratary 
Oenerol. Association of Com- 
monwealth Unlveral- 

tiestAppta), 36 Gordon 
Square. London WCIH Opp. 
from whom further particu- 
lars also nvsllablo. (30-124) III 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

INJAPANESE 

(One to Three Years) 

Applications are Invited for 
the above position In the 
DopartmenL or Asian Lan- 
guages. Tha appointment will 
gommenru on 1 February 
1986, or on soon as poaalblo 
thereafter, for a fixed term of 
□lie, two or three years. 

Tho appointee will be ex- 
pected to have native or naur- 
native fluency in Japanese, 
Applicants whoso first lan- 
guage Is not English must have 
n good practical command of 
English. Bonn prior experi- 
ence of teaching Japanese lan- 
guage to non-Japanoae at 
tertiary level would be an 
ndvsntnee. The tenchlng 
dalles or tha successful appif. 
cent will relate primarily. If 
not entirely, to ibo Japanese 
language , Preference may be 
given to candidates who pos- 
sess, or who nre near to 
completing, a Ph.n. In tlio 


completing, a Fh.D. In the 
fluid or Japanese studies, but 
applications from persons 
with lesser qualifications will 
also be considered. 

The salary for this position 
will be bstwaen NZ$28,000 
and $35,000 per annum. 

Fur time particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
may bn obtained frum Tho 
Association of Common- 
wealth (JnlvnrsItleafAppta). 
36 Oordnn Squaro, London 
WCIH OPP. 

Applications olosa with fho 
Registrar, University of Can- 
terbury, Private Dag, Christ- 
church, New Zealund, an 15. 
Novemoar 1985. (30423) HI 


Univuniilyuf 

Hirminghnm 

( ■-iiii,* i,,i Dw.iniiii- unflb-% 
■mil M>"li i n i.rrrk 

A|>|ill> *i'|i,nv ni • In v Ill'll 
Iriun Mill at, I v ,|i hill fli'il per- 
vim (<■*■ n 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MODERN 
GREEK STUDIES 

«\lih wi'lnl reference to 
join- iiikI 20 tli-er,itury l*n- 
il'ia'je and llli-ralucr. 

Salary on l hr siulc £7.320 • 
14.923 (under review). 

Api'lic.iilnnu (six copies', 
mtniiliu Itirrc referee*. should 
br sent by 13 November 1985 
io Assistant KoglMrar (Arts). 
Uni vr rally ul tllrmlnoham. 
F.O. Dui 363. Birmingham 
□ IS 27 T. Iron whom furl tier 
particular? muy be obtained- 

An Equal Opportunities 
Employer. <3042 1 > HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of Statistics 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited fur 
the position of paat-docicirnl 
research assistant to work on 
a Homo Office funded re- 
ar arch pro Jar t on statistics I 
aspects of record matching- 
Tho project will involve the 
explorutury analysis of an ex- 
tensive snt of data and the 
development of statistical 
models for ludanliryinu 
matched puirs of racords. Ap- 
plicants should have recently 
obtained, nr expect to obtain, 
a Ph.D. degree in ony brunch 
uf probability of etatlstlcs, or 
have enulvuleiit naatgradiiate 
loscarrli exporlouco. The 
npiialntmnnt Is fur a period of 
oiio year commencing as soon 
«b possible after Ociaber 
1983. Extension of appoint- 
ment beyond one year may be 
pnsMble. 

Salary an Research Fellow 
IA Scale £7.330 • £12.130 
plus superannuation. 


'phone 021-473 1301, Ext. 
2339. quoting reference Cl. 

No formal application 
rorm. Three coplea of applica- 
tion, Including full Curricu- 
lum Vitae and naming three 
referees to Assistant Reg- 
istrar (Science). P O Dox 363. 
Birmingham B15 2TT. by 31 
October 1983. (02339) Hi 


The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

Jnvltea applications for the 
post or i 

PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

INSTRUCTOR 

tonablq from January 1, 1986 
- Applicants should have a 
recognised degree in physical 
education with suitable 
teaching experience at secon- 
aary . post- second ary or uni- 
versity level. Applicants must 
be female. Preference will bo 
given to those with higher 
degrees and who can teach 
gymnastics, swimming, track 

f™* *>6Wj basketball, vol- 
leyball and softball. Tha posi- 
tion requires teaching activity 
courses and coaching, a com- 
mitment to Intramural and 
lntsr-colleqo activities, while 
opportunities for research and 

5S a u*C. ,c *«lvitles will ba 

available. 

fo9 , v l !!eW ar *a HKS89.640 
n * lncromants 

HK8139.430 - 168, 78P 

Jm r 5 mont 2' Star,ln 9 a«i 

WwlH depend on qualTfica- 
uona and experience. (Ex- 
UMfSiHK*® 8 0|| Proxlmalelyi 

£1 HKSll.O) 'conditions of 
Banarita include 
annual leave, sick leave. '»ti- 


Wane® (or ctiUdran. 

Apuiicailan Procedure: Ap- 
pllcatlona should bo mads out 
in duplicate, giving full per- 
tiouinrs, experlance and the 
nemee and addrassex of 3 
persona to whom raforenco 
mede. end sent 
together with copies or 
certlflcntB/tllplonias/ 
test I man I sis and recant pub- 
lli“ Uo 4JS 1 a * Personnel Sea- 
n(°il-. ThB v Chln, !if University 
of Hong Kong, Bhatln, N.T.. 

5nCS™£f ln, V« n0 S„J. n ci leP thBn 
Novambar 30, 1883. Pleaae 

8nS5S/JS ror *P co nu «nbBr 48/ 

“ n “ rnnrk 'Baorult- 
menf on cover, (03849) Wl 


The University of 
Manchester 

STAFF TUTOR 
(HALF-TIME) 

in Department or Extra-Mural 
Studies 

♦h£ p 2i!f?M on * ap# Invited for 
l ^*f t In Languages and 
fr S m , candidotBa 
?T,, .. ? ood ® CBd »mlc quallfica- 

In tor sat ? n*" Lh m" t arnt ur d *or 

S3^ B n« d nc b “ 

1*0* ■ Tha post 1 b tenable from 
January 1st. 1986 or J lotar 

h'r°tik W B a ' a ta 

re ASST 
<pro-rata). 

Pertioulera and application 
forms (returnable by October 
Slat) from the r 0 -- 
University, Mane 

1 9PL. Quote ref, 

THJSB. (6 2244) HI 


Rirkhuck College 
Univcniity of London 

LECTURESHIP 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

Apulirall'iiie nrc lnvltml for 
a Irtiufoelilp In Human 
(jFO'irnpiiv. ten aide l>,-foro 
tntulirr 1 UBft. No runstraliit 
|« phiirri upon llir fluid of 
study Ihouqll prr furnncc will 
ba iilvun tr, fliusn lundurthiu 
rcst-ur, h In a matrupolllnri 
coniaxt, wim huvo bii applied 
orleniBilun to I hell- work, can 
communicate- effectively with 
mature students and who are 

familiar with computerised 
dais bnsrs. 

Appointment will be at en 
appropriate point on the Lec- 
lurors scale £9.117 - £10.372 
p.a. inclusive of London Allo- 
wance. 

Further particulars are 
available from tha Assistant 
Secretary (Personnel) (THESt 
CL. ftlrkbeck College. Malot 
Slroel. London WCIE 7HX 
(Tel: 01-631 6329) to whom 
applications Including full c.v. 
and names of two referees 
should be sent by 1 5th Novem- 
ber. (02340) HI 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of New 
Testament Exegesis 

TEACHING FELLOW 
IN NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
a short-term (5 yoeri appoint- 
ment In tho Department of 
New Testament Exegesis. Tho 
successful applicant will ahnre 
In tho teaching of courses for 
undergraduate degrees In the 
Faculty of Divinity end should 
also be capable of. sharing In 
the teaching of postgraduate 
students. It la exported that 
tho cnndldata will also contri- 
bute to the research program- 
me of the Department. The 
appointment la available im- 
mediately but candidates not 
able to commence until Octo- 
ber 1986 will olso ba consi- 
dered. 

Salary will bo an tho scale 
£7.520 - £14.925 per annum, 
but the appointment will be 
made on tha lower end of tha 
scale (scale under review). 

Further particulars and ap- 
plications forms from The 
Secretary, The Unlveralty, 
Aberdeen AB9 1 FX with 
whom applications (2 copies) 
should be lodged by 8 Novem- 
ber 1985 (Ref No. ED/014). 
(02246) HI 


University of 
Dundee 

Department of Physiology 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

A Research Assistant la 
required to work on Ion and 
nutrient trunaport In human 
plecente with Dr. A. It. Chip- 
perriald and Dr. J. 
Longrldge- Smith. Applicants 
should possess a good Han- 
ours degree In Physiology or a 
related subject. 

The project (a funded for 
two years by the Wellcome 
Jru at and appointment will be 
po £ 6.600 (under review) on 
tne Research end Analogous 
IB scale. Informal enquiries 
jnev be made to Dr. Chlppor- 

45761. <038SI aai81 ' “«■ 

Applications including cur- 
riculum vitae end the nemes of 
two roreraes should bo sent by 
let November 1983 to tho 
Personnel Office, The Unt- 
ve rally, Dundee DD 1 4HN. 
°l".K^ q V°i SJy /*i-*nce E8T/ 
BS/B5Q- (50436) HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN PHYSIOLOGY 

. APPH*attP na«i Invited for 
Lj^P mrgjhlp In the Depart- 
eve liable 

Immediately. The appointee 

iH I, »H»*» req 1 , « rod l S Puctlclpata 

in tno teachlno of phYaloioav 

particular cartfioJascui^- 

5iirtiSii DH V 10 dant * 1 and 
wfn ,C hA „ l ud k ont ?' Preference 
J21L h?«iS£l*2 to “Pphcanta 
with higher degrees In Phy- 

° B or dental 

{^reea. Borne research and 
iv!E hI SS **P*rl*nce Is deslr- 
‘“SPfher with a special 
research tntarest In oae of the 
followloa areas: (l) ‘^ir® 

2S VB f2J , ' a . r physiology; 13) 
bomodteal engineering; (5) 

^C 011 '*> naufcptf! 

BbtaMa 1 “nn a ?!. B W <*uperannu- 

fniVieVAS" -■ 5S5 *SS& 
SSSS-JU&fSS ■ 


ss£K?i,.‘’ai, u ri,,s: 

r % "ir*grSs 

children's educat^n "l/jHl 

pucetior? 1 ' legsns* *£■ 


a A UnfveraVti ■ 
Hong Kong.. . 

. . ai; 


University of 
Dundee 

COMPUTER-AIDED 
DESIGN IN THE 
TEACHING OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCES 

An Honours grndiietu with 
some puM graduate experience 
Is required to work with Dr. 
S.M. Dim! and Dr. D.J. Fry In 
the Deimrlment of Anatomy 
uii a UCC-funded project to 
develop the use of computer- 
aided design In tlie teaching of 
medical acioncoa. The success- 
ful applicant will Join a multi- 
disciplinary toam developing 
aelf-tuaclilna material with n 
high visual content end will 
have considerable freedom to 
explore different hard- and 
soft-ware approaches. An 
ability to adapt and develop 
microcomputer software Is 
essential and n background In 
life sciences would be an 
advantage. 

The appointment ia at this 
etaga available for one yaar at 
a salary (dependent on qual- 
ifications and experience of up 
to £8.430 per annum on the 
national Research * Analo- 
gous Staff structure fscnlea 
under review). 

Informal enquiries may be 
made to Dr. Bunt or Dr. Pry 
(Tel: 0382 23181, Ext. 4209/ 
4215). 

Applications containing Tull 
career details and the names 
of 2 referees ahould bo aont as 
soon am possible to the Per- 
sonnel Officer, The Universi- 
ty. Dundee DDI 4HN. Please 
quote reference EST/93/8SG. 
(02270) HI 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

TEMPORARY 

lecturer; 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
a temporary position In tlie 
Department or Psychology. 
The appointee would bn re- 
quired to contribute to the 
Industrial, Organisational and 
Vocational programmes 

taught by the Deportment. 
Unaegraduote teaching In the 
area of Social Psychology may 
also be required. Depending 
on the ureas of Interest, tlie 
appointee will have the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the 
postgraduate teaching nnd re- 
search In the Department. 

As wall oa poaBeaahig a 

f ood honours degree In 
'eychology, applicants should 
hevo qualifications and ex- 
perience in any area of applied 
psychology. The teaching 

t iroarammes are offered both 
Menially nnd extramurnlly; 
therefore upplli'iitlans are 
particularly invited from 
candidates wjth experience 
and - interests In correspond- 
ence teaching. 


The appointment muy lie 
made up to throo years at an 
appropriate levul un one or the 
fallowing scales: Lecturer 

NZ$28,000 - NZ$35,000, 

Senior Lecturer NZS37.000 . 
NZ$47, 0O0. 

Tho appointee will be ex- 
ported to take up the* appoint- 
ment ao curly as passible hi 
1986. 

Conditions of Annulntmuut 
era available from llic Secret- 
ary Gonnral, Assadiitlon ur 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appta), 36 Gordon Squm-e, 
London WC1 H QI’F; or from 
tho Registrar uf tha Universi- 
ty with whom applications 
close on 30 November 1983. 

.(02263) HI 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Law 

The University Invitee ap- 
plications from men and 
women for the post of 

LECTURER IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LAW 

mod lately! ** tBn “ b, “ ,m ' 

Salary will be at an 
appropriate point on the Lec- 

rV? r nn. !S ,! «T,320 - 

£14.923 per annum (under 
rnvlow), according to age, 
qualifications and experience. 

^v.r. t i rU L Br P*ftlcular» may he 
obtained from the Senior 
Assistant Registrar (Estab- 
lished) (F.P.). The Untversl- 
y ■ . 6 Kensington Torrace, 
. u ,P an T vne NEf 
^homappHcaUani 

names and addresses of 3 
referees should be lodged not 
wjSt oi 1 ®*!. Sth Novambar 
THeV (02273) UOt ° rBrBr «nc« 


Heriot*Watt 

University 

Department of Civil 
Engineering 

lectureship 

IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications ere Invltnd 
from candidates with a good 
325SIX? dafll ? e 1" Civil" Bn- 
tereak end PeB «“ rc h In- 

iont facilities on our attractive 

SKKTnK »"£!■“» ‘3 

nSW-.MUPiK wl : 
sSssr v; 

obtained rrom the Staff ^orric 8 

HfisStnca 


Univenityo, 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

inmechajsical 

engineering 

a poaHlonV 0 a n e* Sbol" V|, , ed l( * 

iried graduate! whn^, , u 111 ' 
teach nnd carry nS » JJ* 1- 
mechanics of matMi.i!*r hlB 
mechanics). It womIhV 1 '' 111 
advantage for cans ^ te n 
have a peJearch n iSK B,w "> 
experimental or Vk?T*“ J i 

stress one lysis ,h !£ r *' l «l 
candidates with im.,° ^ ,vir 
other branches of ,r !*S'« 

ssrs’-.'j'SSH 

sSRsasfSSa 

or the successful sppHcJmr* 

The salary for Senior u 
Hirers la on a ,**' 

ssE'iffrtfjsSrS 

Lr-o&'Lr.riF a *“ 

Further particular. ... 
Conditions of App^hihni^ 
may be obtained from ^ 
Aasocletlon of CommM 

wealth Universities UtaMu* 

WC, O H Or 0°P°?. 

^K«?. , BX5S&'S‘c£ 

November 1983. 102289? h! 


University of 
Hong Kong 

PUBLISHER OF 
THE HONGKONG 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Applications are Invited (or 
The post of publisher uf Ut 
Hong Kona University Fkm. 
which will fall vacant on D: 
retirement of Mr C.W. 
Toogood on December II. 

Annual salary (euperannu' 
able) la on a 9-polnt wile: 
HKS23Q.260 - 336,110 

(approx £22,730 • 30,560. 
slarllnn equivalent ax at Odo- 
bar 3. 1983). Starting Mlm 
will depend on qualirlrlllMU 
and nxperlenco. At nimni 
rato, salaries tax will oot 
exceed 1 7 % of grass Inform 
HuiMing at a rental of 7W%ol 
aulnry, children's educsWovi 
allowances, leave, and medic- 
al benefits ure Dravldad- 

Kurther particulars t»i n- 
plica I Ion forms may * 
obtained from the 9 «cr«Ur» 
General, Aaaoclntlun of Omi- 
■nunwealth UnlverddH 

lApptHl. 36 Gordon Bawr*. 
London WCIH OFF, or turn 
Hip Appolntmonti UM . 
Becrotory 'a Office. U(lW«*lb 
nr llonu Kong, Hang Konj. 
Cloaen 16 November 1#M- 
(02264) 


The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR IN „„„ 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are IbjU 1 * 
from man and. women ■ 
now Chair in the Dapartmeai 
ol Computer Science, 
ns soon os possible from * 
to bo arranged. AppHM” 
should linve Interests in “ 
area central to Computer b 
once. They ahould ibo W*™ 
bn able to offer expertise in » 
field which links stron«nM“ 
another major *h" mo . 
were engineering or lnf°™w 
tlon technology- 

Salarv on the range of I*®' 
fnsaorlal appointments. 

Further particulars 


whom appllcatlor' 
should bo aubrn 
November 1983. 
R342/DI. (02275) 


University of 
Newcastle uponTyi 16 

READERSHn’ 

IN ECONOMICS ^ 

Application ier« 'teSf'SftSSP 

the vacant ■* t *“ , !!r B 5ne P»“ 

s«SK2«%rS 

sar h i ■“SSKas. jSf 

teaching of Eco^Siton* 
plications will J*. intxrs** 1 
From candidates wlihin*^’ in 
in any field of Econo*",,^ 
addition to tl W“ i,,i ?i l J , |v*NiJJ 
Economics *>«■ IptertaW 
would be wllUas < » 
applications rroja c«n^ nrt in 
with a epaclel 
Business Management- 

Salary 0 *‘ tS 

asssswS- m 

Further P* p * lc ‘iK“ D?P U 9 

obtained from jna rtia , t 
Registrar, The Um “fgeW**S 
Kensington TerrtCB^ 
tie upon Tyne NE j <15 

wham "5 pUc fhL * 

wpjea). g^B _Oie w ((1 is 


three rererees, g-j 
lodged no J*» p 
November 1985. fAg^ ,|S«' 
.from outside the oaft): 
submit • one, copy '.TVfll 
u (092431- . M 
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University of 
Waikato 

Hamilton. New Zealand 

lecturer; _ 

SENIOR LECTURER 

^MATHEMATICS 

^(STATISTICS) 

( Vacancy A85/1 7 » 

Anniicotluns oro Invllntl for 
oS» Ion of L*. Hirer or 
L ££r Lecturer In tlir Depurt- 

-.n, ofMathomatlca. Appll- 

SmW should have inudilnn 
c .«Tr lerice uiid provun m- 
ability In Bturintlrs: 
£ilr special Interest may be In 
^ branch ol tlieorotlcnl or 
filled alatlBtlLA but on In- 
I?«!t In biometrics or dnshin 
experiments generally will 
S, s.f«c ally welcomed. Ex- 
nr Hence In statlsth a) co ns u li- 
ma will ba an advantette. Tho 
Kroarlment of Matliomotlrs 

KSS ‘tSSgrnm.nos or study In 
SlSrtks and operations rr- 
Ilireh at undergraduate onri 
graduate levola. It also ttialn- 
uin* llnka with the Ulometrlr 
S<Uon of the Runkura Aurl- 
rjllural RcBonrrh Centra 
nror by - The appointee w'Lll lie 
rlaiilrBd to teach at any level, 
toesrry out rohonreh. and to 
uilit with consultancy. 

Enquiries of tin acudonilc 
nxturo moy be addressed to 
Pfofbpof A. Zulaiif, lined of 
the nopartnient of Mntlmnm- 
il(». 

Thn position ia avnllabin 
from 1 February 1986. Tho 
appoint mutit may bo nwUo oil n 
tenured basis or for u fixed 
term of two or throe year* 
depending oil the mated pro- 
ftrsnes of the nppllcrtiit. 

Tbs current salnry rnune la: 
Lxelursrs NZS2B.OOO 
u.000 par annum. Senior 
Uttnrors NZ$37, OOG 

41,000 per annum. 

Interestnd applli-nnts 

■hould obtain information on 
the application procedure nnd 
conditions of appointment 
tram the Registrar. Unlvurslty 
of Waikato. Private nun. 
Hamilton, Now Zealand, or 
(torn the Secretary General. 
Anaclalloil uf Common- 
HMlth UnlvnraltlOH lApntv), 
J6 Gordon Snu.irc, London 
WCIH OFF. Applications 
clow with thn Registrar on 30 
November 1985. 

Equality of employnmhl 
opportunity la University poli- 
cy. (30429) 111 


Fellowships 


Tho University of 
Manchester 

Senior Fnlluwnliliis 
Applications iii'ii Invito, I lor 

SIMON RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

In sqy or tho Social Si jnnrrx, 
KM in a Low unit l-Muiiitiuii, 
lannbio durinii tin- hi iidninli 
«**lon 1985/ftfi. 

SUpMids norm, illy within 
inn range £7,320 - £14. 1)2.3 
R'Jv lundor roviuw) (Simon 
?fr»K h .Fnlldwdilpn) or 
‘ fl 7. 703 11 . 11 . tinuicr 
(Simon bonlor llu- 
•rarni FellowshlpM m-i ordlnu 
W qualification* and cxpnrl- 

ar “ Invltrd for 
HjUliworth Kollowslilps In 
S,y B V ce 1 d work In iho field of 
CL™* 11 Economy (Including 
Etinnnw Administration). 
£,W* within the range 

tSnS'Xl. j CCDPd I n 0 la quellflCB- 
uan* and experience. 

.wSSdS F “H?wahlp. are nut 
,tudv n*L. rop .nostgraduata 
hav« JL ntl “PPlIcanta should 

?uS»fv ssrif n r® which w| " 

•UhilVn.1 r m . to c “ rr » uut “ 
plece t,T orlnlnnl 
„r' .^nulrlca about thr 

wefiSmSd. ^ 8 ape 

pllcsiu^r Roftlculere and op- 
DersmKl ra 1 ^, "* (returnable by 
frorrmH ore obtainable 

$Urri!».^ g! “tear (Acadnmlc 

MSnrhSl: T hn Unlvnrsity, 

M«e h rjJ tBr QPI -- Plea so 
detail/? 1, whIch Fellowship 

iSWs»® W&'iMfS 


nicer 

Council , Nor lborn Iralund 
ietroh Jor Educational Re- 
, MO, , ,.S?. lch ./ s located at 
Mffit Bn « * “"‘vorslty of 
Uoi, {■ Jnvltea appllca- 
lev"| op t,lVO f 10 ® 18 at 

^E8E ARCH FELLOW 

^nq , ar? l rr y . “3 d length of 

rtuasroh dBlBrn,lnrtl by 

•nio.iV ll? ,n ‘nn nnd nxperl- 
Offar si. «51 y l 10 PObnibus to 
* ,,f 'rma^^f,? , !5 lo ^ a, candidate 
or post at the level 

^SEARCH officer 

F6Mow°T?*rS , ^£Sr ** Research 
rawS*!? 90 £19.636 

SbOrdfrun 1 ancl 1hnt for 0 
gl 6.BSs 1 «f?IL ,c * r 18 £9,390 - 
(under review). 

?f F ^Dllcat?^ a,lB Bnd rorm ‘ 

#E?(® ■ tlS 1 n .°. rH available 

Officer w.^AS m,nI > trnt 1« 

Research 
Ms t • Belfast 

.‘••S: < 08 % 7 C November 


University of 
Bristol 

Department of Tlmolngy and 
Re Unions btudli'H 

Applicutlous arc lnvltml icir 

DOWNSIDE 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

from lot Annual 1986. for u 
fixed term of throe yunrx. Thn 
puRt will hr full tlmn Diirt will 
bn funded by thn Downside 
Centre lor llellnloiia Studios. 
Tlie HiiLCnasfiil rnndldniu will 
be oxprrleil to direct thn du- 
orun ol Rellulon with Lhcrn- 
turn uiid roittrlbntn to the 
tcurhliin fur It. end also to 
contribute to the work of thn 
Dopiii'iiunni In ClirlstJau 
Thought, History or I'ln- 
luiwipliy. 

kiilury, iircordinu to ngn, 
quul IflcatioiiR uiid exporlnuce, 
will bo at u point on the 
lerti ii-u ra' scale £7.520 
£14,983 ( miller review), and 
will be Rtipurannuable. 

Further particulars ahould 
ho abtaliiuil from tho Rf-.g- 
iatraraiid SnLrntary. Universi- 
ty of flrtstol. Senate House. 
Orlatol BS8 ITH, ta wham 
apnllcatlnna giving a curricu- 
lum vltao and the nuinns uiid 
oddrassns of three referees 
should he sent (quoting refer- 
ence JCi by Bth November 
1985.(02247) H2 


University of 
Oxfora 
Jesus College 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
PURE 

MATHEMATICS 

The College proposes to 
elnct an Official Follow and 
Tutor In l*ure MotheintitlcR. 
with affoct from October I , 
1986. The appointment is len- 
abln with a non-stlpoiidlary 
University Lncturnrslilp 

(C.U.F.) wlilcli may at s later 
data (though with no commit- 
ment to do ao) be converted 
Into a stipendiary university 
pout. Tlie post is open to men 
and woninii. 

Further informutinn muy he 
obtained from tho Principal, 
JeuiiH College, Oxford, who 
ahould receive apjillculloiiN by 
November 7, 1985. 

(02252) H2 


Warburg Institute 
University of London 

FRANCES A. YATES 
FELLOWSHIPS 

A liml leil niimhcr of short- 
term ITimreu A. YiHim f-el- 
lowMlilim will he nvullnble lor 
lonurn during the nrudeinlr 
year roniliieui inn 1 October 
1986. Fellowships may bo 
hold for one to throo months, 
iih follows: applicants domi- 
ciled In thu 11. K., £1,000 for 
thri'O iminthn tshortnr pcrlodn 
nut nvnilablni: iipplicuiita 

ilimdi ll«»l abroad. £500 for 
onn month, £850 for two 
months, £1.200 Tor three 
months. Candidates, whu 
must have lumn unilor 35 uu 1 
Octnbnr 1085, should liuvn st 
I mi at I wo years' resaaixii «x- 
pnrlniic (i. 

Apphtatlons by 6 Doconibor 
tu the Directin'. Wiirburn In- 
stitute, Woburn Hgiiarn, Lon- 
don WCIH 0A8, from whom 
further particular)* am svall- 
ahli'. 102230) H2 


Cambridge 
Queen's College 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 1086 

Tlie Collage Inlands to elect 
one or two Research Fellows 
nnd invites applications from 
men and womon whose re- 
search In either in English 
Literature since 1330, or In 
Pure or Applicable Mathema- 
tics. Tho Fellowships are ten- 
able from I October 1986 fora 
period of threo years. They 
are open to graduates of ony 
Unlveralty who are well- 
advanced In their doctoral 
rnsoarch or have recently 
embarked on postdoctoral re- 
search; normally, applicants 
should bo undnr 30 years of 
age. Tlie College reserves the 
right not to make an election 
or to olent in a subjnrt which is 
not one of thoae specif iod. 

The stipend of a Research 
Fellow who has no outer 
nmolumonlv except from co - 
lons learning and who la resi- 
dent In College la at present 
£5.200 a year with two annual 
Increments of £300 to £*,800. 
A marriage allowance wm ' b« 
payable and a further allo- 
wance may be payable In re- 
spect of a first child. 

A Research Fallow will re- 
ceive fraa rooms In Collage, 
dining rluhta the- some ' free 
meals) and J?! 

wards research expenses. h» 
search Fellows are nx pec tad 
to engage in full-tlmo rBaeorcli 

but moy teach for the i Coll lego 
for up to a maximum of six 
hours a week In Full. T erm. f°f 
which payment will be made si 
the standard rates. 

Application forms shook* 
bo obtained from {ho Scnlar 
Tutor. Quean^ Colloge. Cam 
bridge CBS 9ET. Two coplax 
nf ramolotsd forms and 

„ ar a briar statement 
outlining n randidate'a Prt- 
SSSi “ proposed rasearch 
must be received |n J the eg 
leae by 23 November 1985. 

Ss*lW """ 


UnivorBity of 
Durham 

ltcs*,iir« li I ■ in iiii*i 1 1 ■ it i 

The in,, n,u. 

vorvliy of Dm hmn liivlii- m>. 
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Bristol Polytechnic 

Head of Department of 
Accounting and Finance 

Grade VI Salary Scale £17,3B7-£19,170 per annum 

Applications are invited for the post of Head of Department 
of Accounting and Finance in the Faculty of Accounting. 
Business and Management Studies. 

Applicants should be members of one of Ihe major 
accounting bodies with broad experience and interest in Ihe 
theory end practice of the subject area. They should have a 
well established academic and professional standing in 
research, consultancy and teaching In at least one area of 
accounting and finance. Experience of a senior post in public 
sector higher education would be an advantage. 

For further details and an application form, to be returned by 
let November 1985, please contact the Personnel Office, 
Bristol Polytechnic, Coldharbour Lane, Frenchay. Bristol, or 
ring Bristol 658261, Ext. 216 or 217. 

Please quote Reference Number L/111 In all 
communications. 

Avon County Council Ib an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. (7ti35i 

Bristol n n 1_ 
Polytechnic 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR'S 
DIVISION 

(Re-advertlsement) 


ASSISTANT ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR (FACULTY) 

(3 Posts) 

Salary will be In the range £9,975-£1 1,004 

The posts will be sited In the faculties of the Built 
Environment, Education end Teaoher Training, and 
Social Sciences and Arts. The positions will carry 
responsibility for the effective functioning of the Faculty 
Office in providing for the administrative needs of the 
Faculty and in particular for support to course 
management, course development and the examination 
of Ihe students. 

Applicants should be well qualified academically and 
have proven administrative skills and experience in 
higher education. , r, , 

Application forms (returnable by 1st November, 
1885) and further details from: Personnel Branch, 


IMS and further details from: Personnel Branch, 
City of Birmingham Polytechnic, *F Block, Perry 
Barr, Birmingham, B42 2SU. Tel: 021-3569193, Ext. 
215/218. 


Applicatbn8 from emptoj 
relevant experience will i 
An «jutf oppwtonnw employer. 


is of the GLC orMCCs with 
welcome. 


HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 

Tltt Nona Kore PoWachnlo Invites appKsUora to (ha to taring post tanabto 

imniKliBBy: 

Dapartment qf Mechanical & Marine Engineering 
Principal Lecturer (Mechanic! Group) 

HKS247.KD - HKfSOtfBD f A. 

(El -HKt11.15at9.1D.Bi) 

gSSWJraM’WI. a«1 81r««® d 80IUI 

appointment on 2-ywi contort WBelly. BewBo Include a tomhalgraUjIty ol 25% « 
hSteMtov rweted over entire contrert period, tong leave, subsidised eccommoda- 
uSTtwtteaJ end denial wnefila, chlldrerfa education allowance. 


EurHiar IrrfarmalKUl I Du OppiKBWMi rormi urn ouuiiuum, irum in? Kiwemisr or 
UntvarsmM (AppoMmenU), John Foalw Houia, 38 Oonion 

M%SS lB«n, Kong, end tha second copy to the Aefp- 


p Leicester Polytechnic 

* SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS, 
COMPUTING AND STATISTICS 

Reader/PL 
in Computing 

Post No. 296 

Candidates should have a well- 
established personal research imerost. a 
higher degree, and a proven ability to 
attract and manage significant research 
funding. 

A willingness to stimulate and support 
research activity throughout the School 
is essential. 

The Post is at Principal Lecturer level 
and would attract the title of Reader for 
a suitably qualified candidate. 

Salary: £13,095 — £14,580 (bar) — 

£16,467 pa (pay award pending) 

Software Engineering 
Full-time Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 

Post No. 467 

The School is seeking a full-time lecturer 
in Software Engineering, starting 1st 
January 1 986, to teach at MSc, BSc and 
HND levels. 

Applicants should have a good 
understanding of computers and 
computing, programming and software 
engineering, end preferably have an 
interest in computer graphics. 

Systems Analysis 
Group — Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 

Post No. 162&6B9 
The Systems Analysis Group has 
vacancies for graduates with relevant 
practical experience to lecture in one or 
more of the following area6 at MSc. BSc 
or HND levels: systems analysis & 
design, database design, distributed & 
interactive systems, data processing 
management. Good opportunities exist 
for research and consultancy. 

Salary range for the above two posts: 
£7,548 — £14,061 per annum. 

Application forms and further details for 
all posts available from the Personnel 
Office, Leicester Polytechnic, P0 Box 
143, Leicester LEI 9BH. 

Closing Date: 1st November 1985. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES POLICY: 
Applications ara welcome* Irom suitably qualified and/or 
experienced paopla regardless of race, ethnic ougin. 
religion, sex, marilal status or disability 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Dept of Behavioural Sciences 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

Grade V £18,902-£1B,771 Rd.ACA 604 

Applications are Invited for tbe above poet In a lively and forward l oolong 
department In tha Faculty of Education. Tha dapartment comprises otaft 
qualified In Psychology, Sociology and Social Work which provides tha base for 
the BSc (Hons) Behavioural Sciences and the Polytechnic diploma In Social 
Work, two new pan-Ume courses and a women Into Technology Foundation 
Course. 

The successful applicant may come Irom any relevant discipline but will be 
expected to hava experience In academic end/or professional leadership. A. 
commitment to research activity and a substantial reputation In research is 
essential. 

Further da tails Tel: Hudda (0484)22288 ext 2224. Closing date: 1st Novem- 
ber 1888. 

Dept of Q aographlcal Sciences 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

Ref: ACA 614 

Applications are invited from wall qualified graduates to teach Economic 
Geography, mainly on the BSo (Hons) Geography programme. Opportunity 
exists lor the successful applicant lo develop a related apecteUsm up to final 
honours level. 

Salary: Lll E7.B28-E1 2,705 
SL Cli, 733-El 3,788 (Bar>-£1 4.783 
Closing date: 8th November 1885. 

Dept ol Architecture, Design & Construction 
School of Art & Daalon 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN GRAPHIC DESIGN 

Ret: ACA 613 


A lecturer Ib required to lead the 3 year lull-1] ma Polytechnic Diploma Course m 
Graphic nnd Amertslng Design. Duties will include flay to day supervising ol the 
course and graphic design resource, and contributing to the teaching and 
development of other courses. 

Applicants should have relevant qualifications, together with commercial and 
educational experience. 

Salary: UI £7, 926-El 2,706 

8L E 11 ,733-213,785 (Bar) - £14,763 

Closing date: 31st October 1985. 

Further details & application forma lor the above 3 poets (pleBSe send 
8AE} from tha Personnel Office, The Polyteohnlc, Oueenagate, Hud- 
deraqefd HD1 SDH and ahould be returned to that office by the dates 
shown., J *• 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



Research and 

Studentships 

continued 


University College 
London 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

({'■luliiil 1 1 ■ r iiiM- w-<ir linm 
J HI 111 11 1 » ft'iH'l. Ill dll' lllllllll 
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Uuiuiiir-- Ikiii i i . umrtl 1'iviM'lt 

ami Sunni i i-si-.ii t |i i-\ih- rii-iii r 
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ill I i.iiiin. 
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vl*-w i. 

I- nr 1 1 nr iitirll* iilnrs Ir.Jiu 
PruTrshiir Wi-iii(v llnvlrs. His- 
tory IJi'piirinifiil , I'niv.-r-itl v 
ChIIimp l.iuliloil. fiiivvi'r 
hirreL. LhiiiKui wnicr.iu. 1.1 
whinn iiiiiil li-.it limp. iiyii* 
tcipliTS, i In r>'f t-ri'«'*i s lion hi 
lie iiinrli- In ill llrliiinT- 
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University of 
Durham 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LAW 

A|i|ilJiui(niiH nr« Invitrrl inr 
.a itiiiiiitirury ncisi in' l<i-»cnrrli 
Axiilarunl In iIih DrimrtiriRJit 
nr Lnvv, tuiiuhln fnr tvvii ycnri. 
Tlir iwi fs part at uCamiiuter 
Board unil line fundeil ini na- 
tive In 1 ‘xifikI tile rcila ol 
crimiiutnra In lint touch Inn (■{ 
law. 

Omdttlntpft nlioulil Jin vo mi 
Honours degroo in Lmv, mill a 
know led (ir or urn I liuerost In 
camnutpr applications In law. 
An Internal In Criminal Law 
would bu ail od van t a n<i ■ TJm 
■ ppolnlau will be expat. It-d to 
esslat with the -dov clop monl of 
■n export systems iiackuaa. 
There will be soma leeching 
duties. 

The salary will be £6, 069 . 
£9,275 par annum, nccording 
to ana and experience, plus 
Superannuation. 

Applications (S copleat 
tone ther with thr names or 
three relsrros, should he sent 
not later tlmn 1 st Novnmlnr 
1985 to the neolstmr and 
Secretary. Old Stiire Hall. 
Durham DH1 3HP, from 
whom Further particulars may 
bo obtained. (022411 HIB 


IJlliviTHttV «»f 
Hutli 


POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

AmilJ) line* -ir»- imiH il Im 
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Dr A. *<|iMi>r «if llio “xlin.il ill 
M<| Mu-null Its. Tel. 0225 
012-14. Ext A i)5 . OmmKiii 
Hum- 31. 10.85. (U22.V»t 1112 


Scholarships 


The University of 
Sydney 

COLONEL GEORGE 
JOHNSTON 
SCHOLARSHIP 
IN A USTR ALIAN 
HISTORY 

Annllruitoii* arc liivin-tl fur 

llm Ciilunril CiKirnt) .III III IS ton 
Hi'Ih ilursli Ip ill Aiiulrullim HIM. 
(airy, U'llulilo III llilft. 

TIip ScholornlUp will Itn ti»u- 
niiln lur a minimum prriml of 
oim term or u maximum purlotl 
of unit uindrinlc year and is 
value'll at lip to 5A9.500 Isuh- 
Jnct tn riiVlewi. The suciusirnl 
nppllcaiil will bn expected to 
pursue st miles and reaenrch In 
Australian History, prefer- 
ably with a view to publica- 
tion and may be Invited to 
participate In lectures and 
seminars within the Uni* 
varsity. 

A statement or furl her In- 
iormatlon concerning Austra- 
lian History in Ilia Depart- 
ment. la available from 
Associate Proieasor K. Cable 
fphona (02) 692 29791. 

Applications (In thB form of 
a loltor). Including details or 
professional background, 
proposed programme or re- 
search. preferred pmTod of 
rosearch In Sydney, nnd names 
Of three referees, to mull the 
Realstrnr (Scholarships 

Office i, Unlvorsity of Sydney, 
NSW 2006. Australia, no later 

<0326 n* NDVOmb " r l98B - 


Administration 


Education 

General 

Inspector 

(Post 16 Education) 

Soulbury H.T. Group 9 

A well qualified and experienced person Is required, for 
this exdtlng end challenging new posl, who Is currently 
working In or wllh Schools and Colleges. 

Noltingnam shire Is expanding its support lor curriculum 
and professional development activity In post 16 
education and the Inspectorate Is committed to further 
Ihle work. Candidates (male or female) are sought who 
are able to demonstrate a broad range ol skills and 
understanding, particularly In the professional and 
curriculum development concerns of post 16 institutions 
as (hey meal the need9 of a changing client group. 
Relocation expenses where appropriate. 

Application forma and further details (s.a.e.) are 
available front the Director of Education, 
at County Hall. Closing date 1 November. 

Please quote ref. AIB10/300. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

PiQ\ Nottinghamshire 

I iSil 1 County Council 

■J Osa County HalMIttot Bridgford 

Umm'swJ Nottingham NG2 7QP 


THE FOTOPLI GROUP OF COMPANIES 

Require an 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

Id run their new College of tlnii & Beauty .in thu Wcsl End of London. No 
experience of (lie industry iy required hill good communlciufon and 
orgunisdlionnl skills -ircownliul. Applicants mudspeuk English, German 
und preferably one fuilhvr hnguugc;. 
b:ilar> CI2JH0 plus Company cur. 

For Aili jab dcsrriptton and uppllirntlon form write Im The General Man- 
ager, Fa topi I Group, 67/6K New Bond Street. London Wl. 

Clm Ing dale for applications Friday SCh November, 19BS. Heait wmli.a.e. 

‘ 171140) 


Education Officer 
(Continuing Education) 

Grade P03 £17,640 - £18,768 p.a. 
plus £ 1 ,0 1 7 (L.W. and Supplements) 

Appiicaiiuri arc invited lor ihe poit of Education Officer (Conn nu log 
Ed-jranori). Ay Head of dre Continuing Education Branch, the 
posihoMcr will be responuble for the overall policy development and 
manjgemcm of the Further Education Service, die Careers Service, 
and a Youth & Community Service which Ii one of (ha largest In 
England Admmiuranon of ihe Council's Major Awards Scheme and 
Youth Training Scheme also falls under this Branch Head. The 
Continuing Education Branch has been specifically established 10 give 
greater co-ordination 10 the developing Community Education 
Service. 

Brent Is a multicultural Borough, with dear policies on gender and race 
equality We are looking for someone with a grasp of and a 
commitment to these Equal Opportunities policies, who has the 
enthusiasm, energy and first class managerial ability to implement them 
in the field of Continuing Education. The successful applicant will have 
considerable experience of at least one area within Continuing 
Education, managerial experience at senior level and will demonstrate 
awareness of current issues in the Further Education and Youth & 
Community Field. 

This post is not sultabfe for Job Sharing. 

Applicaiion forms and job descriptions from the Personnel Division. 
Room I . Brent Town Hall Annexe. Kings Drive. Wembley. Middx HA9 
9BR retumabfo by flth November 1985. Telephone 01-903-0371 
(24 hour Ansafone Scrvicol. Reference E/35 must be quoted. 

. |DH8l 

London Borough of 

V m I Job shams welcome / 


Overseas continued 


University of 
Surrey 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

University Itoglstry 

Salary E6.B65 to £12.655 par 
annum iL'inler Ftovlaw i 

Applications are Invited for 
s now poit within tho Uni- 
versity Rnalstry. The Admi- 
nistrative Officer will be con- 
cerned primarily with aspects 
of the University's validation 
programme and Interaction 
with institutions of higher 
education assoc la tad with the 
University, as well as with the 
aervlclnn of some University 
Committees. The appoint- 
ment Is for a period of tliron 
years. 

Applicants ahould be arsrtu- 
atea with some experience of 
educational administration, 
not necessarily within a uni- 
versity. They should be able to 
work effectively as part of a 
small teem and possess sound 
communicetivn skills. 

Salary, according to npe. 
qualifications and experience 
will be within the range 
£6.965 to £12.635 per annum, 
(under review). 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
orifice, University of Burrey, 
Guildford. TSurray CJU3 5XH. 
or Toll Guildford 511291. 
Ext- 716. 

Appl leal Iona In the form of 
a curriculum vltno should bo 
•ant by Bth November 1989. 
(022661 HI3 

Amgueddfa 
Genedlaethol Cymru - 
National Museum of 
Wales 

APPOINTMENT OF 
DIRECTOR 

Applications are Invltsd by the 
Council or tho National 
Museum of Wales for the post 
af Director- Applicants should 
be not moro than 55 years old. 
ahould be university graduates 
and possess Museum, Art Gdl- 


Association of 
Commonwealth 
Universities 

Applications ura Invited 
from araduutes with good 
honours degrees far a post of 

GRADUATE OR 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 

In the Commonwealth Scho- 
larships department or the 
Association, which provides 
the United Kingdom secretar- 
iat for the Commonwealth 
Scholarship and Fellowship 
Plan. Preference will be given 
to candidates with experience 
or compnrablo work, and or 
the computerisation of office 
systems. 

The work offers good admi- 
nistrative experience and In- 
volves close co-operation with 
British and other Common- 
wealth universities. 

Sslery In range of £6.865 to 
£10,745 D.e. Ifor experienced 
candidates up to £12.653 p.e.i 

? Ins London Allowance of 
1.297 p.a. Superannuation 
under U.S.S. Appointment to 
be taken up as soon as 
possible. 

Further particulars may be 
Obtained from the Personnel 
Of near, A.C.U., 36 aordon 
Square. London WClH OPF. 
to whom applications should 
be sent not later than 6 
November 1985. (022741 H12 


Personal 


wsrrr , iKSfrai 

100% MORTGAGES 3 -Vi X 
income. Alao available i So- 
cured Loans £1.000 - 

£20.000 In 10 days. Written 

3 V 51 ■vol 1 able . Horn etown, 
1-4469431 . (4009 9)800006 

'MMBDIAl* ADVANCES £106 
to £20,000. Written terms on 
roqueal. Regional Trust Ltd.. 
_P ov "r„,ftTeet, Piccadilly,. 
W1A 4 ^RT. Phone 
01-491 2934 or 499 3416LOOO 


lory or University experience. 
Contributory pension rights. 
Salary £29,339. Further par- 
tlculars may be obtained from 


the Fraaldant, National 
Muse urn of Wales. Csrdirf 
CF1 3NP to whom appllca- 
tlona should be submlttsd not 
then Prldav. 22 Novem- 
ber 1 989. The ref: SRO should 
be quoted on envelopes. 


Overseas 


The University of , 
Oklahoma 

ASST./ ASSOC. PR0F-- 
C0MMERCIAL 
DESIGN- 
TENURE TRACK 

Starting Aug., 

. p oqulred 

Hnche or I oval art degree. 
EUiperlance In prof, commor 
clal urt and/or tonchlng cotrt 
merciDl art courses — or 
MPA In commercial art 
Skills prafarrod — Photo 
graph y and darkroom know) 
etiap: video exporlenco 

proficiency in modia (air 
bruHh, uiarkora, etc.)s compu 
ter nraphtce d Deign; printing 
„ ~ * 20.600 - 
334,000- Submit the rallow- 
Inn Information: (deadline 

jj:. 1986) letter of 

plication . resume, ell nr»d- 
^.?J ,d . uo,l ® rorQduote tcan- 
“■trtpts, twenty slides and/or 
P 1 ! 1 ” 0 * of recent personal 
2?^ii n ^ an,mare,al daalHn to, 
SBarch Commltteo, Commor- 

Rssssn&yi M oom aoa - 

I,?* 1 Uplvcrxlty or Oklahoma | a 
*,1 ®nual op po rtu n I ty/qf f ir mn- 
tlva action amployar 

VANDBR8ILT UNIV8RSITV 

announcoe n position in Modern 


niinouncoe n position In Modern 
. British History. Taniiro- track, 
aselatunt profesaor. baglnlklnD 
86. Write tq'Paul Prbedt 


Teach on Exchange 
inUSA 

Qualified British teachers/ 
lecturers of alt subjects with 9 

KB!,.."K!iSs: 

are Invited to apply for post to 
a"? 00 . “Poolntmenu 
to the USA during the 1986/87 
academic year. 

Teachors/locturers are 
«»h n ‘*f. d . on full UK salary 
rtlri 1 . a, 1 1 Inc ram ante l ponslon 
2S2^ c .! B, JF ecl,r . ,,y flnhta safa- 
travel expenses nnd 
Payable * ,v,n,, ■ 1, °wanco are 

Bnd "PPlIca- 
Genital i rom: TEO <*»■ The 
& a Hou? B U ^^ou 8 r°^“ U . r 

iss 0 Mofr , E H ,, s ^r T ”' iT ' 

Tho closing date r or com- 

R'SSe^beWsriSSaoi*) nit 

m 


mnu. nopartment of 11 (Story , 
Vanderbilt University, Nasli- 
vlllu. Tennamee 37239 U.S. A. 


cUrie 8 ct1 t cl°r%6g' a B o'r, 

i. , H 1 4". 

: • f 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
FACULTY OF ACCOUNTANCY AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for leaching appointments ranging from ' 
Lectureships to Associate Professorships in the Faculty of Accoun 
fancy and Business Administration. Successful appointees ue 
expected to tukc up their appointments from the 1986/87 academk 
year, which will commence in July 1986. 

The Faculty of Accountancy und Business Administration prepaid 
students for the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bacheloio 
Business Administration. It comprises the School of Accountant) 
and the School of Management, which are sub-divided into ihe 
following functional groups: 

School of Accountancy 
Auditing and Systems 
Cost and Management Accounting 
Financial Accounting 
Legal Studies and Taxation 

School of Management 
Business Policy and International Business 
Decision Sciences 
Finance and Economics 
Marketing 

Organisational Behaviour 

Candidates must possess an appropriate PhD degree, except those 
applying to teach in (he areas of accounting or law should possess ai 
least a Master's degree and professional qualifications in relevant 
fields. 

Successful candidates may be asked to participate in the teaching of 
the Master of Business Administration (MBA) degree course and 
Diploma in Business Administration course conducted by the School 
of Postgraduate Management Studies. 

Gross annual emoluments rnngc as follows: 


Lecturer 
Senior Lecturer 
Associate Professor 


S $30, 660 - 63,570 
rer S$57,590 - 101,930 

ifessor S$89,300 - 123,000 

(STG£! = SS2.98 approximately) 


Leave and medical benefits arc provided. Under the Univereity'i 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the stnff member and me 
University are each required to contribute at the present nteof 2W 
of his salary, the contribution of the staff member and the University 
being subject to a maximum of SS 1 ,500 per month and SSI ,750 per 
month respectively. The sum standing to the staff member's credit in 
the Fund is lax-free and may be withdrawn when the staff member 
leaves Singapore/Malaysia permanently. 

Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits may 
include: a settling-in allowance of S$1 .000 (single) or SJ2.000 fmir- 
ried), subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging from SSlOOto 
SS2 16p.m., education allowance for up to three children. subject lo 


a maximum of SSI 0,000 per annum per child, passage assistance md 
baggage allowance for the transportation of personal effects to Sin- 


baggage allowance tor me transportation ot personal eitects to Sin- 
gapore. Staff members may undertake consultation work, subject to 
the approval of the University, and retain consultation fees up to a 
maximum of 60% of their gross unnunl emoluments in any one yw- 

Appllcntlon Forms and further Information on terms and condl ilontof 
service may be obtained from: 


The Director 
Personnel Department 
National University of 
Slgnapore 
Kent Ridge 
Singapore 0511 


NUS Overseas Office 
do Singapore High Commission 
In London 
5 Chcsham Street 
London SW1 

U.K. mnJ 

Tel: 01-235 4562 (7U 


fLOraa NATIONAL UNIVERSITY ; 

[fcSgjpJ OF SINGAPORE 

W$5/ DEPARTMENT OF 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Applications arc invited for teaching appointments In the Department^ 
Political Science from candidates who possess a PhD degree or il* e<p 
alenl to teach in the following areas: 

1) International Relations wllh specialisation In one of the following: 
International PallUra! Economy/Ioternalianal Organisation, and 
Japan’s Policies and Foreign Relations 

2) Public Administration with specialisation In the areas of govern mail 
budgeting and programme evaluation 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer SJ30, 660-63 ,570 
Senior Lecturer SS57 ,590-101 .930 

(STG £1 = SS3.U3 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's qualificauw 5 ' 
experience and Ihe level of appointment offered. 

Leave and medical benefits arc provided. Under the UniwmpM?: 
deralc Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and ihe Unlyemr 
are each required to contribute at the present rate of 25S of his 
contribution of the staff member and the University being s u “J e ~ -m., 
maxunum of SSt.500 per month and SSl .750 per month respecurely- 
aim standing to Ihe siaft member's credit in ihe Fund Is lax-free antH^J 
be withdrawn when ihe staff member leaves Singapore/MaH/* 
permanently. 

Depending on Ihe type of conlracl offered, other benefit* may 
sell ling-in allowance of SSI. 000 (single) or SS2.000 (married), 
housing ai nominal rentBls ranging from SJ100 to SS216 p.m.. <£“«? " f 
allowance for up to three children, subject lo a maximum of SSIO-^- 
annum per child, passage assistance and baggage allowance for im 
poriaiion of personal effects to Singapore. Siafl members may un«n" • 
consultation work, subject lo the approval of the University. «w 
consultation fees up lo a maximum of 60% of their gross annual 
menu in a calendar year. , 

Application forms and further Information on terms and eondlM"* 
service may be obtained from) 

The Direc tor NUS Overseas OITlc* 

PteWMei Department do Singapore High Commteton 

K*mWd^ UVe " ,y ® r Sln W» re Sndon 
-Staggppre.psu. , : . . j. . 

... "I..V ■ . . . , . • 


5 Chesham Street 
London SW1„U.|L . ’ 
tdt 0143S4S62 . . 


UP TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 18.10.85 

Overseas continued 


SENIOR TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITY IN 
NEW ZEALAND 

Contract or Permanent Employment Salary 
Remuneration Package Around NZ$50,000 
THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT TRAINING BOARD is a 
'n Jr professional body responsible for the development 
/Y* and implemantatlon of specific and broad based 
y A management training progroma (or senior local 

(_ J government offloera and elected members 

r throughout New Zealand and works closely with the 

Management Department. University of Otago. 
Dunedin. 

Hus senior position will have responsibility for developing and 
presenting training workshops end programs designed to develop 
the management skills of senior local government officers and 
elected members. Specific responsibilities include the development 
of training programs, provision of training aids end materials, 
selection of appropriate Instructors, Bnd course management, as 
well sa advising local government authorities on the development of 
their Internet management systems. 

This ia a moat interesting and out-of-the-ordinary role and wlH 
appeal to candidates with a degree or equivalent quelificatlon In an 
appropriate professional discipline, a personal management of 
training and development, and at least five years In a managerial 
role. We do not expect candidates will have experience with local 
government systems, and age is open. 

lbs Board would consider a permanent appointment or contract (ie. 
Hires years), with b remuneration package around NZ$50,000 p.a. 
with location expenses being met for the individual and/or family. 

To apply, pleaae sand a resume, in confidence by 6 Decomber 1985. 
to: 

The Director. 

Local Government Training Board. 

P.0. Box 5034. 

Wellington. 

NEW ZEALAND. ' 

Telephone: (04) 726-621 

Duties, Terms and Conditions of Appointment and further 

information are available on request. 

tmarvlewa will ba carried out In London early in the New 

Yeir. triuij 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

"Appncwtons'HTBlnvtted irrespective of race, colour, sex or 
nallonal origin for this post in the Ernest Oppenheimer 
Institute for Portuguese Studies. The Fellowship, to the 
value of R8 000, is tenable for one year and is open to post 
graduate students and more senior scholars. 

Applications Including a Curriculum Vitae, a detailed 
outline of the intended research project — In 
Portuguese language or Portuguese related studies — 
and the names and addresses of two referees, should 
besubmitted to the Director of the Institute, Jan Smuts 
Avenue, Johannesburg 2001, SOUTH AFRICA by 30 
October 1985. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 

1711-16) 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


February 


March 


June 


October 


4 QOC 

SPECIAL BOOK 
NUMBERS 


November 


December 


— European Studies 

— Philosophy 

— Computer Studies (I) 

— History (I) 

— Maths and Physics (I) 

— Social Policy 

— English 

— Psychology (I) 

— Law 

— Environmental Sciences (including Geography) (I) 

— Sociology (l) 

— Chemistry 

— American Studies 

— Economics (l) 

— Biological Sciences (l) 

— Education (I) 

— Engineering 

— University Presses 

— Computers Studies (II) 

— History (II) 

— Maths and Physics (II) 

— Politics 

— Psychology (II) 

— Economics (II) 

— Biological Sciences (II) 

— * Sociology (II) 

— Environmental Sciences (including Geography) (II) 

— Education (II) 


COLEG TECHNOLEG A CHELF SIR GAERFYRDDIM 



Carmarthenshire college of technology and art 


LECTURING APPOINTMENTS 

1 DEPARTMENT of art and design 
M nlor Lecturer In Fas hlon/TexI lies , _ 4 

Applications are Invited for the posl ol Senior Lecturer In Fashlon/Teriilas to 
an a range ol BTEC courses up 10 HND and professional level. 
Candidates should be professionally qualified In Design and have relevant 
professional experience. 

1 P B E ^ RTI !*. ENT 0F ENGINEERING 
weturer I fn Microelectronics 


£Wed win be expected to aoarst wllh the development 01 coura« .m 
Jfcfcetaaronlcs In conjunction wllh other members ot staff. iMwnw 
experience Is highly desirable. Applicants should possess a relevant degree 
eria preferably a professional qualification. 

uiL A !T™ ENT 0F AGRICULTURE „ * 

“tturer 1 In General AgrlouHure [Temporary 1 year Contract) 

'Wiled for the post of Lecturer I In 
on the YTS courses In Agriculture. The p^wiHbe fWQneyeBr 
qualification In Agriculture Ib required, together with appropriate 
< rX 6 " 0 ^ 5 ® An |mal Husbandry. 

LEARNING resources service 
^• nurer ll in Learning and Media Resources 
feHcstions are Invited tor the posl ol Lecturer II In UBrrfTOgnd Meda 


dSmSS . oegrea, ana nave a proven - 

W0; ration of Media Resources and Computer Aided Learning. 

Scsle 

!|M.2°7 to E 1 2,709 
N 17,926 lo 812.705 

Fmh? Etl .733 to 813,785 ^ 

^Nri.ftoad, ifjCt . 


REVIEWS OF ACADEMIC 
JOURNALS 


June 

September 


— Social Sciences and Humanities 

— Sciences and Engineering 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


March 


June 


March 

June 

lumber . 


14 ) 

27 ) . 

7 ) .7 - 


— Management Education —a feature which will 
also include reviews of business and manage- 
ment books. 

— Women’s Studies 

— Science Parks 


— information Technology . 




